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AN 

INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES 

OF THE 

WEALTH OF NATIONS. 

BOOK III. 

Of the different Progress op Opulence in 

DIFFERENT NATIONS. 

CHAPTERS i: 

Of the Natural Prioress, of Opulence. 

The great commerce of every civilized society is 
that carried on between the inhabitants of the town 
and those of the country. It consists in thg ex¬ 
change of rude for manufactured produce, either 
immediately, or by the intervention of money, or of 
some sort of paper which represents money. The 
country supplies the town with the means of sub¬ 
sistence and the materials of manufacture. The 
town repays this supply by sending back a part of 
the manufactured produce to the inhabitants of the 
country. The town, in which there neither is nor 
can be any reproduction of substances, may very 
properly be said to gain its whole wealth and sub- 
voL. ni. n' 
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sistence from the country. We must not, nowever, 
upon this account,, imagine that the gain of the 
town is the loss of the country. The gains of both 
are mutual and reciprocal, and the division of la¬ 
bour [employments] is in this, as in all other 
cases, advantageous to all \he ditferent persons em¬ 
ployed [engaged] in the various occupations into 
which it is subdivided. The inhabitants of the 
country purchase of the town a greater quantity ol' 
manufacture*! goods, with the produce of a much 
smaller q\tantity of their own labour, than they 
must have employed had they attempted to prepare 
them themselves. The town affords a market for 
the surplus produce of the country, or what is over 
and above the maintenance of the cultivators, and 
it is there that the inhabitants of the country 
exchange it for something else which is in demand 
among them. The great 'r the inuuber and revenue 
of the inhabitants of the town, the more extensive 
is the market'which it affords to those of the 
CQuijtry; and the more extensive that market, it is 
always «the more advantageous to a great number. 
The corn which grows within a mile of the town, 
sells there for the same ])rice with that which comes 
from twenty miles’ distance. But the price of the 
latter must generally, not only pay the expense of_^ 
raising and bringing it to market, but afford too the 
ordinary profits of agriculture to the farmer. The 
proprietors and cultivators of the country, therefore, 
which lies in the neighbourhood of the town, over 
and above the ordinary profits of agriculture, gain. 
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in the price of what they sell, the whole value of 
the carriafre of the like produce Chat is brought from 
more distant parts, and they save, besides, the 
whole value of tliis carriage in the .price of what 
they buy. Compare the cultivation of the lands 
in the neighbourhood of any considerable town, 
with that of those which lie at some distance 
from it, and you will easily satisfy yourself how 
much the country is benefited by the commerce 
of the town. Among ail the absurd specula¬ 
tions that have been propagated conperning the 
balance of trade, it has never been pretended that 
either the country loses by its commerce with the 
town, or the town by that rvith the country which 
maintains it. • 

As subsistence is, in the nature of things, prior 
to conveniency and luxur'v, so the industry which 
procures the former, mu.tt necessarily be prior to 
that which ministers t(j the latter. The cultivation 
and improvement of the country, ’therelbre, which 
affords subsistence, must, necessarily, be jjriffr "to 
the increase of the town, which furnishes only the 
means of conveniency and luxury. Jt is the sur¬ 
plus produce of the country only, or what is over 
and above the maintenance of the cultivators, that 
constitutes the subsistence of the town, which can 
therefore increase only with the increase of this 
surplus produce. The town, indeed, may not al¬ 
ways derive its whole subsistence from the country 
in its neighbourhood, or even from the territory to 
which it belongs, but from very distant countries; 

B 2 
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and this, though it forms no exception from the 
general rule, has oocasioned considerable variations 
in the progress of opulence in different ages and 
nations. 

That order of things which necessity imposes in 
general, though not in every particular country, is, 
in every particular country, promoted by the natural 
inclinations of man. It human institutions had 
never thwarted those natural inclinations, the 
towns could no where have increased beyond what 
the improvement and cultivation of the territory 
in which they were situated could support; till 
such time, a[ least, as the whole of that territory 
was completely cultivated and improved. Upon 
equal, or nearly equal profits, most men will choose 
to employ their capitals rather in the improvement 
and cultivation of fand, than either in manufac¬ 
tures or in foreign tradfe. The man who employs 
his capital in land has it more under his view and 
command, and "his fortune is much less liable to 
accidents, than that of the trader, who is obliged 
frequently to commit it, not only to the winds and 
the waves, but to the more uncertain elements of 
human folly and injustice, by giving great credits 
in distant countries to men, with whose character 
and situation he can seldom be thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted. The capital of the landlord, on the 
contrary, which is fixed in the improvement of his 
land, seems to be as well secured as the nature of 
human affairs can admit of. The beauty of the 
country besides, the pleasures of a country life, the 
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tranquillity of mind which it promises, and wherever 
the injustice of human laws does not disturb it, 
the independency which it really affords, have 
charms that niorfe or less attract every body; and 
as to cultivate the ground was the original desti¬ 
nation of man, so in ev?ry stage of his existence 
he seems to retain a predilection for this primitive 
employment. 

Without the assistance of some artificers, indeed, 
the cultivation of land cannot be carried on, but 
with great inconveniency and continual interruption. 
Smitlis, carpenters, wheel-wrights, and plough- 
wrights, masons, and bricklayers, tanners, shoe¬ 
makers, and tailors, are people, v^iose service 
the farmer has frequent occasion for. Such ar¬ 
tificers too stand, occasionaly, in need of the 
assistance of one anotlier; arfd as their residence 
is not, like that of the farmer, necessarily tied down 
to a precise spot, they naturally settle in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of one another,lind thus form a small 
town or village. The butcher, the brewer, and^ t^e 
baker, soon join them, together with man^' other 
artificers and retailers, necessary or useful for 
supplying their occasional wants, and who con¬ 
tribute still further to augment the town. The 
inhabitants of the town and those of the country 
are mutually the servantrs of one another. The 
town is a continual fair or market, to which the 
inhabitants of the country retort, in order to cx- 
idiange llieir rude for manufactured produce. It 
is this commerce which supplies the inhabitants of 

b3 
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the town both with the materials of their work, 
and the means of their subsistence. The quantity 
of the finished work which they sell to the inha¬ 
bitants of the country, necessarily regulates the 
quantity of the materials and provisions which they 
buy. Neither their employment nor subsistfnce, 
therefore, can augment, but in proportion to the 
augmentation of the demand from the country for 
finished work ; and this demand can augment only 
in proportion to the extension of improvement and 
cultivation. Had human institutions, therefore, 
never disturbed the natural course of things, the 
progressive wealth and increase of the towns would, 
in every political society, be consequential, and _ in 
proportion to the .improvement and cultivation of 
the territory or counfry. 

In our North Amdricp.n colonies, where unculti¬ 
vated land is still to be had upon easy terms, no 
manufactures for distant sale have ever yet been 
established in a.ny of tfieir towns. When an arti- 
fiaeR has acquired a little mote stock than is neces¬ 
sary fol* carrying oif his own business in supjilying 
the neighbouring country, he does not, in North 
America, attempt to establish with it a manufac¬ 
ture for more distant sale, but employs it in the 
purchase and improvement of uncultivated land. 
From artificer he becomes planter, and neither the 
large wages nor the easy subsistence which that 
country atfords to artificers, can bribe him rather 
to work for other people than for himself. He feels 
that an artificer is the servant of his customers, 
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from whom he derives his subsistence ; but that a 
planter who cultivates his own land, and derives 
his necessary subsistence from the labour of his 
own family, is really a master, and,independent of 
all the world. 

Ip countries, on the contrary, where there is 
either no uncultivated land, or none that can be 
had upon easy terms, everj' artificer who has ac¬ 
quired more stock than he can employ in the oc¬ 
casional jobs of the neij^hbourhood, endeavours to 
prepare work for more distant sale. _ The smith 
erects some sort of iron, the weaver some sort of 
linen or woollen manufactory. Tljpse different 
manufactures come, in process of time, to be gra¬ 
dually subdivided, and thereby improved and refined 
in a great \ariety of ways, which may easily be 
conceived, and which it is,therefore unnecessary to 
explain any further*. 

In seeking for employment to a capital, manu¬ 
factures are, upon equal or nearly equal profits, 
naturally preferred to foreign commerce, fQ» t4ie 
same reason that agriculture ft naturally yfreferred 
to manufactures. As the capital of the landlord 
or farmer is more secure than that of the manu¬ 
facturer, so the capital of the manufactiwer, being 
at all times more within his view and command, 
is more .secure than that of the foreign merchant. 
In every period, indeed, of every society, the surplus 

* Dr. Chalmers has fiirni.Hhed a much fuller classification 
of society, into the agricultural, the secondarg, and the dii- 
posable, —E, 
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part both of the rude and manufactured produce, 
or that for which there is no demand at home, 
must be sent abroad in order to be exchanged for 
something for which ‘there is some demand at 
home. But wheliier the capital, which carries this 
surplus produce abroad, he a foreign or a domestic 
one, is of very little importance. If the society has 
not acquired sutllcient cayhtal both to cultivate all 
its lands, and to mainitacture in the completest 
manner the wlmle of its rude produce, there is even 
a considerable advantage that that rude produce 
should be exported by a foreign capital, in order 
that the whol^g stock of the society may be emiiloyed 
in more useful purposes. The wealth of ancient 
Egypt, that of dhina and Indostan, sufficiently 
demonstrate that a Nation may attain a very high 
degree of opulence, flioijgh the greater part of its 
exportation trade be carried on by foreigners. The 
jirogress of our North American and West Indian 
colonies would have been much less rapid, had no 
capkal but what belonged to themselves been em- 
j)loyed in exporting their surplus produce. 

According to the natural course of things, there¬ 
fore, the greater part of the capital of every growing 
society is, first, directed to agriculture, afterwards 
to manufactures, and last of all to foreign com¬ 
merce. This order of things is so xery natural, 
that in every society that had any territoiy it has 
always, I believe, been in some degree observed. 
Some of their lands must have been cultivated be¬ 
fore any considerable towns could be established, 
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and some sort of coarse industry of the manufac¬ 
turing kind must have been carried on in those 
towns, before they could well think of employing 
themselves in foreign commerce. 

But though this natural order of things must 
have taken place in some degree in every such .so¬ 
ciety, it has, in all the modern states of Europe, 
been, in many respects, entirely inverted. The 
foreign commerce of some of their cities has in¬ 
troduced all their finer manufactures, or such as 
were fit for distant sale ; and manufactures and 
foreign commerce together have given birth to the 
principal improvements of agriculture^ The man¬ 
ners and customs which the nature of their original 
government introduced, and whieh remained after 
that government was greatl^ altered, necessarily 
forced them into this unnafural and retrograde 
order *. 

* As the division of employraents, iiay,indnstry itself, de¬ 
pends on the power of exchan^ying, manufacttires are as much 
a cause of improvement in agriculture, as improvement In 
agriculture is a canse of manufactiA’es ; and that'order of 
things which takes place in America when a tow'n is esta¬ 
blished in the desert, and land is afterwards cultivated to 
supply the town, appears to be neither unnatural nor retro¬ 
grade.—K. 
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CHAPTER It. 

Of the Discouragement of Agriculture in the an¬ 
cient State of Europe after the Fall of the Roman 

Empire. 

When the German and Scythian nations overran 
the western provinces of the Roman empire, the 
confusions vvhich followed so great a revolution 
lasted for several centuries. The rapine and vio¬ 
lence which the barbarians exercised against ,the 
ancient inhabitant|‘,interrupted the commerce be¬ 
tween the towns ancf the country. The towns were 
deserted, and the country was left uncultivated, and 
the western provinces of Europe, which had en¬ 
joyed a considerable degiee of opulence under the 
Roman empire,‘Bunk into the lowest state of poverty 
and barbarism. During the continuance of those 
confustons, the chieft and principal leaders of those 
nations acquired or usurped to themselves the 
greater jiart of the lands of those countries. A 
great part of them was uncultivated ; but no part 
of them, whether cultivated or uncultivated, was 
left without a proprietor. All of them were en¬ 
grossed, and the greater part by a few great pro¬ 
prietors.’ 

This original engrossing of uncultivated lands, 
though a great, might have been but a transitory 
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evil. They might soon have been divided again, 
and broke into small parcels either by succession or 
by alienation. The law of primogeniture’hindered 
them from being divided by*succession : the intro¬ 
duction of entails prevented their behig broke into 
small parcels by alienatioif. 

When land, like moveables, is considered as (he 
means only of subsistence and enjoj merit, the na¬ 
tural law of succession divides it, like them, among 
all the children of the I'amily; of all of whom the 
subsistence and enjoyment maybe supposed equally 
dear to the father. This natural law of succession 
accordingly look place among the Homans, who 
made no more distinction bctvreeif elder and 
younger, between male and female, in the inherit¬ 
ance of lands, than we do iiH the distribution of 
moveables. Rut when land was considered as the 
means, not of subsistence merely, but of power and 
protection, it was thought better that it should 
descend undivided to oner In those disordeily 
times, every great landlord was a sort of jiet^ 
inincc. Ilis tenants were his. subjects. IJe was 
their judge, and in some respects their legislator in 
peace, and their leader in war. He made war ac¬ 
cording to his own discretion, frequently against 
his neighbours, and sometimes against his sove¬ 
reign. The security of a landed estate, therefore, 
the protection which its owner could aflbrd to those 
who dwelt oil it, depended uiion its greatness. To 
divide it was to rum it, and to e.vpose every part of 
it to be oppressed and swallowed up by the incur- 
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sioqs of its neighbours. The law of primogeniture, 
therefore, came to iake place, not immediately, in¬ 
deed, but in process of time, in the' suci^ssion of 
landed estates, for the same reason that it has 
generally take'u place in that of monarchies, though 
not always at their firift institution. That the 
power, and consequently the security of the mo¬ 
narchy, may not be weakened by division, it must 
descend entire to one of the children. To which of 
them so important a preference shall be given, must 
be determined by some general rule, founded not 
upon the doubtful distinctions of personal merit, 
but upon some plain and evident difference which 
can adn^it at no dispute. Among the children of 
the same family, jthere can be no indisputable dif¬ 
ference but that of skx, and that of age. The male 
sex is universally preferred to the female; and 
when all other things are equal, the elder every¬ 
where takes place of the younger. Hence the 
origin of the right of primogeniture, and of what is 
cayed lineal succession. 

Laws frequently continue in force long after the 
circumstances, which first gave occasion to them, 
and which could alone render them reasonable, are 
no more. In the present state of Europe, the pro¬ 
prietor of a single acre of land is as perfectly secure 
of his possession as the proprietor of a hundred 
thousand. The right of primogeniture, however, 
still continues to be respected, and as of all institu¬ 
tions it is the fittest to support the pride of family 
distinctions, it is still likely to endure for many 
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centuries. In every other respect, nothing can be 
more contrary to the real interest of a numerous 
family than a right which, in order to enrich one, 
beggars all the rest of the children *. 

Entails are the natural consequences of the law 
of jifimogeniture. They were introduced to preserve 
a certain lineal succe.ssion, of which the law of pri¬ 
mogeniture first gave the idea, and to hinder any 
part'of the original estate from being carried out of 
the proposed line either by gift, or devise, or alien¬ 
ation ; either by the folly, or by the misfortune of 
any of its successive owners. They were altogether 
unknown to the Romans. Neither their.substilu- 
tqjn.s, nor fideicommisses bear any resemblance to 
entails, though some French .lawyers have thought 
proper to dress the modern institution in the lan¬ 
guage and garb of those ancient ones. 

When great landed estates were a sort of princi¬ 
palities, entails might not be unreasonable. Like 
what are called the fundamental laws of some 
monarchies, they might frequently hinder the secu¬ 
rity of thousands from being” endangered* by the 
caprice or extravagance of one man. But in the 
present state of Europe, when small as well as great 
estates derive their security from the laws of their 
country, nothing can be more completely absurd. 

• In most of the states of modern Europe, and especially 
in this country since the Revolution, the possession of a 
large estate has enaliled the owner to npiarter his younger 
children on the pnhlic; not to mention his own receipts from 
the public purse.—K. 
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They are founded upon the most absurd of all sup¬ 
positions, the supposition that every successive 
generation of men have not an equal rlgb| to the 
earth, and to all that‘it possesses; but that the 
property of th’e present generation should be re¬ 
strained and regulated according to the fancy of 
those who died perhaps five hundred years ago. 
Entails, however, are still respected through the 
greater part of Europe, in those countries particu¬ 
larly ill which noble birth is a necessary qualifica¬ 
tion for the enjoyment either of civil or military 
honours*. Entails are thought necessary for main¬ 
taining this exclusive privilege of the nobility to 
the great offiffes and honours of their country; and 
that order having^ usurped one unjust advantage 
over the rest of tli/ir fellow-citizens, lest 'their 
poverty should render, it ridiculous, it is thought 
reasonable, that they stiould have another. The 
common law of England, indeed, is said to abhor 
perpetuities, and they Ere accordingly more re- 
.stricted tliere than in any other European monarchy; 
though.even Enghmd is not altogether without 
them. In Scotland more than one-fifth, perhaps 
more than one-third part of the whole lauds of the 
country, arc at present supposed to be under strict 
entail. 

Great tracts of uncultivated land were, in this 
manner, not only engrossed by particular families, 
but the possibility of their being divided again was 
as much as possible precluded for ever. It seldom 
* And 
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happens, however, that a great proprietor is a great 
improver. In the disorderly* times which gave 
birth to^hose barbarous institutions, the great ]iro- 
prietor was sufficiently employed in^ defending his 
own territories, or in extending his jurisdiction and 
autliority over tliose of*his neighbours. He had 
no leisure to attend to the cultivation and improve¬ 
ment of land. When the establishment of law and 
order afforded him this leisure, he often" Wanted 
the inclination, and almost always the requisite 
abilities. If the expense of his house and person 
either equalled or exceeded his revenue, as it did 
very frequently, he had no stock Jp employ in 
this manner. If he was an economist, he gene¬ 
rally found it more profitable lo employ his an¬ 
nual "savings in new purchases, tlian in the im¬ 
provement of his old estate, • ^fo improve land with 
profit, like all other commercial jnojects, requires 
an exact attention to small savings and sunall gains, 
of which a man born to a great fortftne, ev^eii though 
naturally frugal, is very seldom capable. The «hi- 
ation of such a person naturally disposes hifti to at¬ 
tend rather to ornament which pleases his fancy, 
tlian to profit for which he has so little occasion. 
The elegance of his dress, of his equipage, of his 
house, and household furniture, are objects which 
from his infancy he haS been accustomed to have 
some anxiety about. The turn of mind.which this 
habit naturally forms, follows him when he comes 
to think of the improvement of land. lie embellishes 
perhaps four or five hundred acres in the neighbour- 
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hood of his house, at ten times the exjiense which 
the land is worth after all his improvements; and 
finds that if he was to improve his whole estate in 
the same manner, and 'he has little taste for any 
other, he would be a bankrupt before he had 
finished the tenth part of it There still remain in 
both parts of the united kingdom some great es¬ 
tates which have continued without interruption in 
the hands of the same family since the times of 
ieudal anarchy. Compare the present condition of 
those estates with the possessions of the small pro¬ 
prietors in flieir neighbourhood, and you will re¬ 
quire no other argument to convince you how un- 
I'avourable such extensive property is to improve¬ 
ment. 

• ( 

If little improvensent was to be expected from 
such great proprietofs, still less was to be hoped 
for from those who occupied the land under them. 
In the ancient state of Europe, the occupiers of land 
were all tenants'at will.' They were all or almost 
all s-'aves : but their slavery was of a milder kind 
•than tbat known among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, or even in our West Indian colonies. 
They were supposed to belong more directly to the 
land than to their master. They could, therefore, 
be sold with it, but not separately. They could 
marry, provided it was with the consent of their 
master; and he could not afterwards dissolve the 
marriage by selling the mtm and wife to different 
persons. If he maimed or murdered any of them, 
he was liable to some penalty, though generally 
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but to a small one. They were not, however, 
capable of acquiring property. • Wliatever they ac* 
([Uired was acquired to their master, and he could 
take it from them at pleastife. Whatever cultiva¬ 
tion and improvement could be carried on by means 
of such .slaves, was i)roferly carried on by their 
master. Tt was at his expense. The seed, the 
cattle, and the instruments of liusbandry were all 
his. It was for his benefit. Such slaves could ac¬ 
quire nothing but their daily maintenance. It was 
])roperly the proprietor himself, therefore, that, in 
this case, occuyiied his own lands, and cultivated 
them by his own bondmen. This species of slavery 
still subsists in Russia, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Moravia, and other parts of (jjerijiany. It is only 
in the western and south-westewi provinces of Eu¬ 
rope, that it has gradually • 5een abolished alto- 
g'ether*. 

But if great improvements are seldom to be ex¬ 
pected from great proprietors, they &re least of all 
to be expected when they employ slaves for tUerr 
workmen. The experience of aSl ages and tfations, 
1 believe, demonstrates that the work done by 
slaves, though it appears to cost only their main¬ 
tenance, is in the end the dearest of any. A jier- 
son who can acquire no property, can have no other 
intere.st but to eat as much, and to labour as little 
as possible. Whatever work he does beyond what 

* Considering that wliere land is extremely ckeap, slavery 
is the only means l)y which labour Can be employed in combi¬ 
nation, and surplus produce be obtained, the next paragraph 
seems to be full of error.—£, 

c 3 
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js sM^eient to purchase his own maintenance, can 
be squeeaed out of him by violence only, and not 
by any interest of his own. In ancient Italy, how 
much tlie cultivation <Jf corn degenerated, how un¬ 
profitable it "became to the master when it fell 
under the management 8f slaves, is remarked by 
both Pliny and Columella. In the time of Aris¬ 
totle it had not been much better in ancient Greece. 
Speaking of the ideal republic described in the 
laws of Plato, to maintain five thousand idle men 
(the number of warriors supposed necessary for its 
defencer) together with their women and servants, 
would require, he says, a territory of boundless ex¬ 
tent and fertility, like the plains of Babylon*. 

The pride of njan^ makes him love to domineer, 
and nothing mortifiss him so much as to be obliged 
to condescend to pei%ujj,de his inferiorsf. Wherever 
the law allows it, and the nature of the work can 
afford it, therefore, he will generally prefer the ser¬ 
vice of slaves th that of freemen. The planting of 
sugar and tobacco can afford the expense of slave 
cultivation. The laising of corn, it seems, in the 
present ti^es, cannot. In the English colonies, of 
which the principal produce is corn, the far greater 

• But the labour of slaves being combined, is more pro¬ 
ductive than the much divided labour of freemen. The 
labour of freemen is more productive than that of slaves, only 
when it comes to be combined by means of greater dearness 
of land, and tbe system of liiring for wages—E, 

f Not the pride of man, but his wish to obtain more of the 
produce of labour than he could himself consume, seems to 
have been the cause of slavery.—E. 
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part of the work is done by freemen. The late 
resolution <rf the Quakers m Pejinsylvania to set at 
liberty all their negro slaves, may satisfy us that 
their numbaifccannot be very'great. Had they made 
any considj^ble part of their proiperfy, such a reso¬ 
lution could never have* been agreed to. In our 
sugar colonies, on the contrary, the whole work is 
done by slaves, and in our tobacco colonies a very 
great part of it. The profits of a sugar plantation 
in any of our West Indian colonies are generally 
much greater than those of any other cultivation 
that is known either in Europe or America; and 
the profits of a tobacco plantation, though inferior 
to those of sugar, are superior to those of corn, as 
has already been observed. ^Bgth can afford the 
expense of slave cultivation, bat sugar can afford it 
still better than tobacco. ^PBe number of negroes 
accordingly is much greater, in proportion to that 
of whites, in our sugar than in our tobacco colonies*. 

To the slave cultivators of ancie^it times, gradu¬ 
ally succeeded a species of farmers known at pr<ii»ut 
in France by the name of Metayers. They are 
called in Latin, Coloni Partiarii. Tl^ have been 
so long in disuse in England, that at present I know 
no English name for them. The proprietor fur¬ 
nished them with the seed, cattle, and instruments 
of husbandry, the whole stock, in short, necessary 

* Corn may be raised, though not in any large surplus 
quantity, witiiout combination of labour; but the raising of 
tobacco, and still more of sugar, requires the ronstant cm. 
ploy ment of a great many bands in the same work.—K. 
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for cnltivating the farm. The produce was divided 
equally between the.proprietor and the farmer, after 
setting aside what was judged necessary for keeping 
up the stock, which wns restored to the proprietor 
when the farmer either quitted, or was turned out 
of the farm. * 

Land occupied by such tenants is properly culti¬ 
vated at the expense of the proprietor, as much as 
that occupied by slaves. There is, however, one very 
essential difference between them. Such tenants, 
being freemen, are capable of acquiring property, 
and having tl certain proportion of the produce of 
the land, they have a plain interest that the whole 
produce shoufd be as great as possible, in order that 
their owh proportion may be so. A slave, on the 
contrary, who can actjuire nothing but his main¬ 
tenance, consults his •eijrn ease by making the land 
produce as little as possible over and above that 
maintenance. It is probable that it was partly upon 
account of this advantage, and partly upon account 
of^he encroachments which the sovereign, always 
jealous fit the great lords, gradually encouraged 
their villains to make upon their authority, and 
which seenft,t last to have been such as rendered 
this species of servitude altogether inconvenient, that 
tenure in villanage gradually wore out through 
the greater part of Europe*. The time and man- 
* The increase of people, and consequent scarcity of land, 
sufficiently account for the abolition of slavery in some 
countries. In countries where land remains very cheap, 
either all the people are in a state of barbarism, or some of 
them are in a state of slavery,—K. 
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ner, however, in which so important a revolution 
was brought about, is one of the most obscure points 
in modern history. The church of Rome claims 
great merit in it ; and it is certain that so early as 
the twelfth century, Alexander Illf published a 
bull for the general emancipation of slaves. It seems, 
however, to have been rather a pious exhortation, 
than a law to which exact obedience was required 
from the faithful. Slavery continued to take place 
almost universally for several centuries afterwards, 
till it was gradually abolished by the joint operation 
of the two interests above mentioned, -that of the, 
proprietor on the one hand, and that of the sovereign 
on the other. A villain enfranchised,* and at the 
same time allowed to continue in possession of the 
land, having no stock of bis own, could cultivate it 
only by means of what the ^ndlord advanced to 
him, and must, therefore, have been what the French 
call a Metayer. 

It could never, however, be the interest even of 
this last species of cultivators to lay out, in the fur¬ 
ther improvement of the land, (jny part of t^je little 
stock which they might save from their own share 
of the produce, because the lord, wlft- laid out 
nothing, was to get one-half of whatever it pro¬ 
duced. The tithe, which is but a tenth of the pro¬ 
duce, is found to be a very great hindrance to im¬ 
provement. A tax, therefore, which amounted to 
one-half, must have been an effectual bar to it. It 
might be the interest of a metayer to make the land 
produce as much as could be brought out of it by 
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means of the stock furnished by the proprietor; but 
it could never be lys interest to mix any part of his 
own with it. In France, where five parts out of 
six of the whole kingdom are said to be still occu¬ 
pied by this Ipecies of cultivators, the proprietors 
complain that their metayers take every ojipor- 
tunity of employing the master’s cattle rather in 
carriage than in cultivation; because in the one 
case they get the whole profits to themselves, in 
the other they share them with their landlord. This 
species of tenants still subsists in some parts of Scot¬ 
land. They are called steel-bow tenants. Those 
ancient English tenants, who are said by Chief 
Baron Gilbert and Doctor Blackstone to have been 
rather haililfs ol' the landlord than farmers properly 
so called, were probijljlj of the same kind. 

To this species of»apnancy succeeded, though by 
very slow degrees, farmers properly so called, who 
cultivated the laud with their own stock, paying a 
rent certain to J,he landlord*. When such farmers 
have a lease for a •term of years, they may some- 
tinies f^nd it for theif interest to lay out part of their 
capital in the further improvement of the farm; 
because they may soraetiiues expect to recover it, 
with a large profit, before the expiration of the 
lease. The possession even of such farmers, how¬ 
ever, was long extremely, precarious, and still is so 

* In by far the greater part of the World,— in all countries, 
perhaps, except Great Britain and the Low Countries, —such 
farmers form but a small proportiou df the agricultural class. 
—E, 
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in many parts of Europe. They could before the 
expiration of their term be lea^ally ousted of their 
lease, by a new ])urchaser; in England, even by 
the fictitious action of a common recovery. If they 
were turned out illegally by the violence of their 
master, the action by winch they obtained redress 
was extremely imperfect. It did not always re¬ 
instate them in the possession of the land, but 
gave them damages winch never amounted to the 
reai loss. Even in England, the country perhaps 
of Europe where the yeomanry has always been 
most respected, it was not tilt about the 14tli of 
Henry the Vllth that the action of ejectment was 
invented, by which the tenant recovers, not damages 
only but possession, and in wliicii. his claim is not 
necessarily concluded by the ^icertain decision of 
a single assize. This actioaiOias been found so 
etfectual a remedy that, in the modern practice, 
when the landlord has occasion to sue for the pos¬ 
session of the land, he seldom inaKes use of the 
actions which properly belong to him as landlord? 
the writ of right or the writ of tntry, but sties in 
the name of his tenant, by the writ of ejectment. 
In England, therefore, the security of the tenant 
is equal to that oi' the proprietor. In England, 
besides, a lease for life of forty shillings a year 
value is a freehold, and entitles the lessee to vote 
for a member of parliament j and as a great part 
of the yeomanry have freeholds of this kind, the 
whole order becomes respectable to their landlords 
on account of the political consideration which 
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thjs fiv»8 theta, ^ere is, believe, ii6 where in 
Ixcept in* Ebgla5rf,»atiy instance of the 
tlient buMng uptta the iand of which he had no 
lease, andjtriisting (feat-the honour of his landlord 
^Wld take no advi^ftta^ of so important an im¬ 
provement. Those kw9 and customs so favourable 
to the yeomanry, have perhaps contributed more to 
the present grandeur of England than all their 
boasted'regulations of commerce taken tc^ether. 

The law which secures the longest teases against 
successors of every kind is, so far as I know, pecu¬ 
liar to Great Britain. It was introduced into Scot¬ 
land so eayly as 1449, by a law of James II. 
Its beneficial influence, however, has been much 
obstructed by entails; the heirs of entail being 
generally restraineeRfrom letting leases for any long 
term of years, fiequV.itly for more than one year. 
A late act of parliament has, in this respect, some¬ 
what slackened their letters, though they are still 
by much too *slrait. In Scotland, besides, as no 
YcdSehold gives a vote for a member of parliament, 
the ye’omanry are Upon this account less respectable 
to their landlords than in England. 

In other parts of Europe, after it was found con¬ 
venient to secure tenants buth against heirs and 
purchasers, the term o4* |heir security was still 
limited to a very short period; in France, for ex¬ 
ample, to nine years from the commencement of the 
lease. It has in that country, indeed, been lately 
extahded to tweiity-^vea, a period still too short to 
encourage the tenant to make the most important im- 
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praveme^[9tv The prDi[trietor« of t&nd were anciently 
the legi^atofs of every lart of Europe. The laws 
relating to land, therefore, were all calculated for 
what they supposed the interest of the proprietor. It 
was for his interest, they had imagined, that no lease 
granted by any of his pi%decessors should hinder 
him from enjoying, during a long term of years, the 
full value of his land. Avarice and injustice are 
always short-sighted, and they did not foresee 
haw much this regulation must obstruct improve¬ 
ment, and thereby hurt in the long-run the real 
interest of tlie landlord. 

The farmers too, besides paying the rent, were 
anciently, it was supposed, bound to perform a great 
number of services to the landlord, which were 
seldom either specified in the^ lease, or regulated 
by any precise rule, but by th^ use and want of the 
manor or barony. These services, therefore, being 
almost entirely arbitrary, subjected the tenant to 
many vexations. In Scotland, the Abolition of all 
services, not precisely stipulated m the lease, hasri* 
the course of a few years very* much altemd for 
the better the condition of the yeomanry of that 
country. 

The public services to which the yeomanry were 
bound, were not less arbitrary than the private ones. 
To make and maintain the high roads, a servitude 
which still subsists, I believe, every where, though 
with different degrees of oppression in different 
countries, was ^ot the jone. When the king’s 
troops, when his household or his officers of any kind 
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passed through any part of the country, the yeomanry 
were bound to provide them with horses, carriages, 
and provisions, at a price regulated by the pur¬ 
veyor. Great Britain is, I believe, the only mo¬ 
narchy in Europe where the oppression of ])ur- 
veyance has been entirefy abolished. It still sub¬ 
sists in France and Germany. 

The public taxes to which they were subject were 
as irregular and oppressive as the services. The 
ancient lords, though extremely unwilling to grant 
themselves any pecuniary jjd to their sovereign, 
easily allowed him to talla^, as they called it, their 
tenants, and had not knowledge enough to foresee 
how much this must in the end affect their, own 
revenue. The taill^, as it still subsists in France, 
may serve as an exi^ple of those ancient tallages. 
It is a tax upon the ^jpposed profits of the farmer, 
which they estimate by the stock that he has upon 
the farm. It is his interest, therefore, to appear to 
have as little hs ])ossible, and consequently to em¬ 
ploy as little as possible in its cultivation, and none 
in its'-improvemenl!. Should any stock happen to 
accumulate in the hands of a French farmer, the 
tailie is almost equal to a prohibition of its ever 
being employed upon the land. Thi.s tax besides is 
supposed to dishonour whoever is subject to it, and 
to degrade him below, not only the rank of a gentle¬ 
man, but that of a burgher, and whoever rents the 
lands of another becomes subject to it. No gentle¬ 
man, nor even any burgher who has_ stock, will sub¬ 
mit to this degradation. This tax, therefore, not 
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only hindeES the stock which accumulates upon the 
land frotH being employed in its. improvement, but 
drives away all other stock from it. The ancient 
tenths and fifteenth, so usuaPin England in former 
times, seem, so far as they affected the land, to have 
been taxes of the same nature with the taille. 

Under all these discouragements, little improve¬ 
ment could be expected from the occupiers of land. 
That order of people, with all the liberty and secu¬ 
rity which law can give, must always improve under 
great disadvantages. The farmer, compared with 
the proprietor, is as a merchant who'trades with 
borrowed money compared with one who trades with 
his own. The stock of both may improve, but that of 
the one, with only equal good pot^duct, must always 
improve more slowly than tljat of the other, on 
account of the large share ' the profits which is 
consumed by the interest of the loan. The lands 
cultivated by the farmer must, in the same manner, 
with only eipial good conduct, be "iraproved more 
slowly than those cultivated by the proprietor 
account ol' the large share of tlie produce which is 
consumed in the rent, and which, had the farmer 
been proprietor, he might have employed in the fur¬ 
ther improvement of the land. The station of a 
farmer besides is, from the nature of things, infe¬ 
rior to that of a proprietor. Through the greater 
part of Europe, the yeomanry are regarded as an 
inferior rank of people, even to tlie better sort of 
^.radesmen and mechanics, and in all parts of Europe 

o 2 
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to the great merchants and master manufacturers. 
It can seldom happen, therefore, that a man of any 
considerable stock should quit the superior, in order 
to place himself in an Inferior station. Even in the 
present state of Europe, therefore, little stock is 
likely to go from any other profession to the im¬ 
provement of land In the way of farming. More 
does perhaps in Great Britain than in any other 
country, though even there the great stocks which 
are, in some places, employed in farming, have gene¬ 
rally been acquired by farming, the trade, perhaps, 
in which of all others stock is commonly acquired 
most slowly. After small proprietors, however, rich 
and great farmers are, in every country, the prin¬ 
cipal improvers. .Thpre are more such jierhaps in 
England than in any other European monarchy. 
In the republican governments of Holland and of 
Berne in Switzerland, the farmers are said to be not 
inferior to those of England. 

The ancient policy of Europe was, over and above 
alhthis, unfavourable to the improvement and culti¬ 
vation of land, whether carried on by the proprietor 
or by the farmer; first, by the general prohibition 
of the exportation of corn without a special licence, 
which seems to have been a very universal regu¬ 
lation ; and secondly, by the restraints which were 
laid upon the inland commerce, not only of corn 
but of almost every other .part of the produce of the 
farm, by the absurd laws against engrossers, rc- 
graters, and forestallers, and by the privileges of 
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lairs and markets. It has already been observed in 
what manner the prohibition of^the exportation of 
corn, togetiier with some encouragement given to 
the importation of foreign corn, obstructed tlie cul¬ 
tivation of ancient Italy, naturally tfte most fertile 
country in Europe, and at* that time the seat of the 
greatest empire in the world. To what degree such 
restraints upon the inland commerce of this commo¬ 
dity, joined to the general prohibition of exportation, 
must have discouraged the cultivation of countries 
less fertile, and less favourably circumstanced, it is 
not perhaps very easy to imagine. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of the Rise and Progress of Cities and Towns, after 
the Fall of the Roman Empire. 

The inhabitants of cities and towns were, after the 
fall of the Roman empire, not more favoured than 
those of the country. They consisted, indeed, of a 
very different order of people from the first inha¬ 
bitants of the ancient republics of Greece and Italy. 
These last were coiK^sed chiefly of the proprietors 
of lands, among ■prh 9 m the public territory was ori¬ 
ginally divided, and .who found it convenient to 
build their houses the neighbourhood of one 
another, and to surround them, with a wall, for the 
sake of common defence. After the fall of the Ro¬ 
man empire. On the contrary, the proprietors of 
land seem generally to have liveii in fortified castles 
on their own estates, and in the midst of their own 
tenants and dependants. ■ The towns were chiefly 
inhabited by tradesmen and mechanics, who seem in 
those days to have been of servile, or very nearly of 
servile condition. The privileges which we find grant¬ 
ed by ancient charters to the inhabitants of some of 
the principal towns in Europe, sufficiently shew 
wyibthey were before those grants. The people to 
whom it Is granted as a privilege that they might 
give aWay their own daughters in marriage without 
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the consent of their lord, that upon their death their 
own children, and not their lor^, should succeed to 
their goods, and that they might dispose of their own 
effects by will, must, before those grants, have been 
cither altogether, or very nearly in fhe same state 
of viilanage with the dccupiers of land in the 
country. 

They seem, indeed, to have been a very poor, 
mean set of people, who used to travel about witli 
their goods from place to place, and from fair to 
fair, like the hawkers and pedlars of the present 
times. In all the different countries* of Europe 
then, in the same manner as in several of the Tartar 
governments of Asia at present, taxe^ used to be 
levied upon the persons and goods of travellers, when 
they passed through certain rnapors, when they went 
over certain bridges, When tEey carried about their 
goods from place to place in a fair, when they erected 
in it a booth or stall to sell them in. These different 
taxes were known in England by* the names of 
passage, pontage, lastage, and stallage. Sometigjae 
the king, sometimes a great lord, who had, ibseems, 
ujjon some occasions, authority to do this, would 
grunt to particular traders, to such particularly as 
lived in their own demesnes, a general exemption 
from such taxes. Such traders, though in other 
respects of servile, or very nearly of servile condition, 
were upon this account called free-traders. They 
in return usually paid to their protector a sort of 
annual poll-tax. In those days protection was sel¬ 
dom granted without a valuable consideration, and 
this tax might, perhaps, .be considered as compen- 
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sation for what their patrons might lose by their 
exemption from other taxes. At first, Ijoth those 
poll-taxes and those exemptions seem to have been 
altogether personal, and to have affected only par¬ 
ticular individuals, during either their lives, or the 
pleasure of their protectors. In the very imperfect 
accounts which have been publislied from Domes- 
day-book, of several of the towns of England, men¬ 
tion is frequently made sometimes of the tax which 
particular burghers paid, each of them, cither to the 
king, or to some other great lord, for this sort of 
protection; •and sometimes of the general amount 
only of all those taxes*. 

But how‘servile soever may have been originally 
the condition of the inhabitants of the towns, it 
appears evidently, that they arrived at liberty and 
independency much^i^arlier than the occupiers of 
land in the'country. That part of the king’s re¬ 
venue which arose from such poll-taxes in any par¬ 
ticular town, used commonly to be let in farm, 
^ujing a term of years for a rent certain, some¬ 
times tp the sheriff, of the county, and sometimes 
to other persona. The burghers themselves fre¬ 
quently got credit enough to be admitted to farm 
the revenues of this sort which arose out of their own 
town, they becoming jointly ancT severally answer- 
able for the whole rentf. To let a farm in this 
manner was quite agreeable to the usual economy 

• See Brady’s Historical Treatise of Cities and Boroughs, 
p. S, Ac.—‘A. 

f See Madox Firma Burgi, p.. 18 ; also Ilistoi-y of the 
Bxchequer, chap. 10, sect. v. p, 223 , first edition.—A. 
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of, I believe, the sovereigns of all the different 
countries of Europe; who uset\ frequently to let 
whole manors to all the tenants of those manors, 
they becoming jointly and seterally answerable for 
the whole rent; but in return being allowed to col¬ 
lect it in their own way, and to pay it into the king’s 
exchequer by the hands of their own bailiff', and 
being thus altogether freed from the insolence of 
the king’s officers; a circumstance in those days 
regarded as of the greatest importance. 

At first the farm of the town was probably let to 
the burghers, in the same manner as it'Iiadbeen to 
other farmers, for a term of years only. In process 
of time, however, it seems to have "become the 
general practice to grant it to thejn in fee, that is 
for eveij reserving a rent ceytijiii, never afterwards 
to be augmented. The paj^Iiciit having thus be¬ 
come perpetual, the exemptions, in return, for which 
it was made, naturally became perpetual too. Those 
exemptions, therefore, ceased to btf personal, and 
could not afterwards be considered as belonging^.t* 
individuals as individuals, but a» burghers oi a par¬ 
ticular burgh, which, upon this account, was called 
a free burgh, for the same reason that they had been 
called free-burghers or free-traders. 

Along with this grant, the important privileges 
above mentioned, that they might give away their 
own daughters in marriage, that their children 
should succeed to them, and that they might dispose 
of their own effects by will, were generally bestowed 
upon the burghers of the town to whom it was 
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given. Whether such privileges had before been 
usually granted along with the freedom of trade, to 
particular burghers, as individuals, I know not. I 
reckon it not improba*ble that they were, though I 
cannot produce any direct evidence of it. But how'- 
ever this may have been,* the principal attributes of 
villauage and slavery being thus taken away I’rom 
them, they now, at least, became really free in our 
present sense of the word freedom. 

Nor was this all. They W'ere generally at the 
same time erected into a commonalty or coriioration, 
with the privilege of having magistrates and a town- 
council of their own, of making bye-laws ior their 
own government, of building walls i'or their own 
defence, and of reducing all their inhabitants under 
a sort of military (^iscipliiie, by obliging them to 
watch and ward; tha\ is, as anciently understood, 
to guard and defend those walls against all attacks 
and surprises by night as well as by day. In Eng¬ 
land they werd generally exempted from suit to the 
iwudred and county courts; and all such pleas as 
should arise among them, the pleas of the crown 
excepted, were lelt to the decision of their own 
magistrates. In other countries much greater and 
more extensive jurisdictions were frequently granted 
to them*. 

It might, probably, be necessary to grant to such 
towns as were admitted to farm their own revenues 

♦ See Madox Firma Burgi : see also Pfeffel in the remark¬ 
able events under Frederick 11., and his Successors of the 
house of Suabia.—^A. 
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some sort of compulsive jurisdiction to oblige their 
own citizens to make payment. Jn those disorderly 
times it might have been extremely inconvenient to 
have left them to seek this sort of justice from any 
other tribunal. But it must seem extraordinary 
that the sovereigns of alf the different countries of 
Euro])e should have exchanged in this manner for 
a rent certain, never more to be augmented, that 
branch of their revenue which was, perhaps, of all 
others the most likely to be improved by the natural 
course of things, without either expense or attention 
of their own; and that they should, besfdes, have in 
this manner voluntarily erected a sort ofjndependent 
republics in the heart of their Own dominions. 

In order to understand this, U must be remem¬ 
bered, tljat in those days the sovereign of perhaps no 
country in Europe was able tm protect, through the 
whole extent of his dominions, the weaker part of 
his subjects from the oppression of the great lords. 
Those whom the law could not protect, and who were 
not strong enough to defend themselves, were obliged 
either to have recourse to the‘protection of some 
great lord, and in order to obtain it to become 
either his slaves or vassals; or to enter into a league 
of mutual defence for the common protection of 
one another. 'I'he inhabitants of cities and burghs, 
considered as single individuals, had no power to 
defend themselve.s : but by entering into a league of 
mutual defence with their neighbours, they were 
capable of making no contemptible resistance. The 
lords despised the burghers, whom they considered 
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not only as of a different order, but as |t,torcel of 
emancipated slaves, almost of a differenP'i^cies 
from themselve.s. The wealth of the burgh^'^cver 
failed to proyoke their envy and indignations*'ind 
they plundered them upon every occasion without 
mercy or remorse. The burghers naturally hated 
and feared the lords. The king hated and feared 
them too ; but though jierhaps he might despise, he 
had no reason either to hate or fear the burghers. 
Mutual intei'esf, therefore, disposed them to support 
the king, the king to support them against the 
lords. Tilly were the enemies of his enemies, and it 
was his interest to render them as secure and inde¬ 
pendent of those enemies as he could. By granting 
them magistrates of their own, the privilege of 
making bye-laws for their own government, that ol’ 
building walls for thfrir own defence, and that of 
reducing all their inhabitants under a sort of mili¬ 
tary discipline, he gave them all the means of se¬ 
curity and independency of the barons which it was 
tn'his power to bestow. Without the establishment 
of soihe regular ffovernment of this kind, without 
some authority to compel their inhabitants to act 
according- to some certain plan or system, no volun¬ 
tary league of mutual defence could either have 
afforded them any permanent security, or have 
enabled them to give the king any considerable 
support. By granting them the farm of their town 
in fee, he took away from those whom he wished to 
have for his friends, and, if. one may say so, for his 
allies, all ground of jealousy and suspicion that he 
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was ey^^afterwards to oppress them, either by 
rais fal‘m rent of their town, or by granting 

it tot^i^ other farmer. 

princes who lived upon the worst terms with 
their- barons, seem accordingly to have been the 
most liberal in grants of fliis kind to their burghs. 
King John of England, for example, appears to 
have been a most munificent benefactor to his 
towns*. Philip the First of Franco lost all autho¬ 
rity over his barons. Towards the end of his reign, 
his son Lewis, known afterwards bv ^ name of 
Lewis the Fat, consulted, acvidnals, Wb., Father 
Daniel, with the bishops of the a time wL, con- 
eerning the most proper mean expo!jr.> fhe 

violence of the great lords. Thttijj defensisted 
of two different proposals. One js with tkcct a new 
order of jurisdiction, by establishiiquire gistrates and 
a town council, in every consider, ole town of his 
demesnes. The other was to form a new militia, 
by making the inhabitants of those toWns, under the 
command of their own magistrates, march out up»n» 
proper occasions to the assistance*of the king.* It is 
from this period, according to the French antiqua¬ 
rians, that we are to date the institution of the ma¬ 
gistrates and councils of cities in France. It was 
during the unprosperous reigns of the princes of the 
house of Suabia that the greater part ol' the free 
towns of Germany received the first grants of their 
privileges, and that the famous Ilausfeatic league 
first became formidable f. 

* See Madojs.—A. f See Pefft-l,—.A. 
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The militia of the cities seems, in those times, not 
to have been inferior to that of the country, and as 
they could be more readily assembled upon any 
sudden occasion, they'frequently had (he advantaf^e 
in their disputes with the neifrhbouring lords, in 
countries, such as Italy hnd Switzerland, in which, 
on account either of their distance from the principal 
sefd. of (Tovernmeut, of the natural strength of the 
country itself, or of some other reason, the so\ereign 
came to lose the whole of bis authority, the cities 
generally Mfaj.iu- .judependeut republics, and con¬ 
quered were tM' i«i their neighbourhood; 
obligiis interest their castles in the coun¬ 
try, .ant of those,\ 2 ; r picaceable inhabitants, in 

the cityagistrate,d ^^' Vt history of the republic 
of Ilerne, 'p.-laws tv '^'Jseveral other cities in Swit¬ 
zerland. If yJiDr %’?,pt Venice, for of that city the 
history is somev\t aatdiffereijt, it is the history of all 
the considerable Italian republics, of which so great 
a number arose and perished, between the end of 
*lbt’. twelfth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
centui'y. * 

In countries such as France or England, where 
the authority of the sovereign, though freriuently 
very low, never was destroyed altogether, the cities 
had no o])])ortunity of becoming entirely inde])en- 
dent. They became, however, so considerable, that 
the sovereign could impose no tax upon them, be¬ 
sides the stated farm-rent of the town, vyithout their 
own consent. They were, therefore, called upon to 
send deputies to the general assembly of the states 
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of the kingdom, where they might join with the 
clergy and the barons in granting, upon urgent 
occasions, some extraordinary aid to the king. 
IJeing generally, too, more fHvourable to his pow¬ 
er, their deputies seem, sometimes, to have been 
cmitloyed by him as a tounter-balanee in those 
assemblies to the authority of the great lords, 
lienee the origin ol' the representation of burghs 
in the states general of all great monarchies in 
Europe. 

Order and good government, and aloi^ with them 
the liberty and .security of individuals. Were, in this 
manner, established in cities, at a time when the 
occupiers of land in the country were exposed to 
every sort of violence. But men yi this defenceless 
state naturally content themselves with their neces¬ 
sary .subsistence; because ta accpiire more might 
only tempt the injustice of their oppres.sors. On 
the contrary, when they arc secure of enjoying the 
fruits of their industry, they natuihlly exert it to 
better their condition, and to acquire not only yho 
necessaries, but the conveniencies and elegancies of 
life. That industry, tliereforc, which aims at some¬ 
thing more than necessary subsistence, was csta- 
bli.shed in cities long before it was commonly prac¬ 
tised by the occupiers of land in the country. If in 
the hands of a poor cultivator, ojiprcssed with the 
servitude of villanage, some little stock should ac¬ 
cumulate, he would naturally conceal it with great 
care from his ma.ster, to whom it would otherwise 
have belonged, and take the first opportunity of 
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running' a'way to a town. The law was at that time 
so indulgent to tjie inhabitants of towns, and so 
desirous of diminishing the authority of the lords 
over those of the couhtry, that if he could conceal 
himself there from the pursuit of his lord for a year, 
he was free for ever. Whatever stock, therefore, 
accumulated in the hands oi'the industrious part of 
the inhabitants of the country, naturally took refuge 
in cities, as the only sanctuaries in which it could 
be secure to the person that acquired it. 

The inhabitants of a city, it is true, must always 
ultimately derive their subsistence, and the whole 
materials and means of their industry, from the 
country. But those of a city, situated near either 
the sea-coast, or the banks of a navigable river, are 
not necessarily confined to derive them from the 
country in their neighijourhood. They have a much 
wider range, and may draw them from the most 
remote corners of the world, either in exchange for 
the manufactured produce of their own industry, or 
l)y»performing the office of carriers between distant 
countries, and exdianging the produce of one for 
that of another. A city might in this manner grow 
up to great wealth and splendor, while not only the 
country in its neighbourhood, but all those to which 
it traded, were in poverty and wretchedness. Each 
of those countries, perhaps, taken singly, could 
afford it but a small part, either of its subsistence, 
or ol' its employment; but all of them taken toge¬ 
ther could afford it both a great subsistence, and a 
great employment. There were, however, within 
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the narrow circle of the commerce of those times, 
some countries that were opulejit and industrious. 
Such was the Greek empire as long as it subsisted, 
and thiit of the Saracens diAing the reigns of the 
Abassides. Such too was Egypt tifl it was con- 
ijuered by the Turks, som* part of (he coast of Jiar- 
bary, and all those provinces of Spain wliicli were 
under the government of the Moors. 

The cities of Italy seem to have been the first in 
Europe which were raised by commerce to any con¬ 
siderable degree of opulence. Italy lay in the centre 
of what was at that time the improved and civilized 
part of the workl. The crusades, too, though, by 
the great waste of stock and destruction of inha¬ 
bitants which they occasioned, they must necessarily 
have retarded the progress of the greater part of 
Europe, were extremely lavourable to that of some 
Italian cities. The great armies which marched 
from all parts to the conquest of the Holy Land, 
gave extraordinary encouragement do the shipjiing 
of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, sometimes in transports 
ing them (hither, and always in f^wpplying them with 
provisions. They were the commissaries, if one may 
say so, of those armies; and the most destructive 
frenzy that ever befel the European nations, was a 
source oi'opulence to those republics. 

The inhabitants of trading cities, by importing- 
the improved manufactures and expensive luxuries 
of richer countries, afforded some food, to the vanity 
of the great proprietors, who eagerly purchased them 
with great quantities of the rude produce of their 

e' 3 
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own lands- The commerce of a great part of 
Europe in those times, accordingly, consisted chiefly 
in the exchange of their own rude, for the manufac¬ 
tured produce of moiie civilized nations. Thus the 
wool of England used to be exchanged for the wines 
of France, and the fine»cIoths of Flanders, in the 
same manner as the corn in Poland is at this day 
exchanged for the wines and brandies of France, 
and for the silks and velvets of France and Italy. 

A taste for the finer and more improved manu¬ 
factures, was in this manner introduced by foreign 
commerce into countries where no such works were 
carried on. But when this taste became so general 
as to occasion a considerable demand, the merchants, 
in order to save the expense of carriage, naturally 
endeavoured to establish some manufactures of the 
same kind in their owp country. Hence the origin 
of the first manufactures for distant sale that seem 
to have been established in the western provinces of 
Europe, after the fall of the Roman Empire. 

J^o large country, it must be observed, ever did or 
could subsist witlyiut some sort of manufactures 
being carried on in it; and when it is said of any 
such country that it has no manufactures, it must 

ways be understood of the finer and more im¬ 
proved, or of such as arc fit for distant sale. In 
every large country, both the clothing and household 
furniture of the far greater part of the people, are 
the produce of their own industry. This is even 
more universally the case in those poor countries 
which are commonly said to have no manufactures, 
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than in those rich ones that are said to abound in 
them. In the latter, you will gfinerally find, hoth 
in the clothes And household furniture of the lowest 
rank of people, a much greatel proportion of foreign 
productions than in the former. 

Those manufactures which are fit for distant 
sale, seem to have been introduced into different 
countries in two different ways. 

Sometimes they have been introduced, in the 
manner above mentioned, by the violent operation, 
if one may say so, of the stocks of particular mer¬ 
chants and undertakers, who established them in 
imitation of some foreign manhfactures of the same 
kind. Such manufactures, therefore, %re the off¬ 
spring of foreign commerce, and such seem to have 
been the ancient manufactures of silks, velvets, and 
brocades, which flourished in Lucca during the 
thirteenth century. They were banished from 
thence by the tyranny of one of Machiavel’s heroes, 
Castruccio Castracani. In 1.310 • nine hundred 
families were driven out of Lucca, of whom thislyy 
one retired to Venice, and offered to iniroduce 
there the silk manufacture *. Their offer was ac¬ 
cepted, many privileges were conferred upon them, 
and they began the manufacture with three hun¬ 
dred workmen. Such too seem to have been the 
manufactures of fine cloths that anciently flourished 
in Flanders, and which were introduced into Eng¬ 
land in the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth; 

* See Sandi Istoria Civile de Vinezia, Part 2., vol. i. jiages 
247 and 256.—A. 
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end such are the present silk manufactures of Lyons 
and Spitalfields. JIanufactures introduced in this 
manner are generally employed upon foreign ma¬ 
terials, being imitations of foreign manufactures. 
When the Venetian manufacture was first esta¬ 
blished, the materials w?re all brought from Sicily 
and the Levant. The more ancient manufacture of 
Lucca was likewise carried on with .foreign mate¬ 
rials. The cultivation of mulberry trees, and the 
breeding of silk-worms, seem not to have been com¬ 
mon in the northern parts of Italy before the six¬ 
teenth century. Those arts were not introduced 
into France till the reign of Charles IX. The ma¬ 
nufacture? IS" Flanders were carried on chiefly .with 
Spanish aand English wool. Spani.sh wool was the 
material, not of the first woollen manufacture of 
England, but of the«first that was fit for distant 
sale. More than one half the materials of the 
Lyons manufacture is at this day foreign silk; 
when it was first established, the whole or very nearly 
the whole was so. No part of the materials of the 
Spitalfields manufacture is ever likely to be the 
jrroduce of England. The seat of such manufac¬ 
tures, as they are generally introduced by the scheme 
and project of a few individualst is sometimes esta¬ 
blished in a maritime city, and sometimes in an 
inland town, according as their interest, judgment, 
or caprice happen to determine. 

At other times manufactures for distant sale 
grow up naturally, and as it were of their own 
accord, by the gradual refinement of those house- 
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hold and coar.^^er manufactures which must at all 
time.s be carried on even in the jioorest and rude.st 
countries. Such manufactures are generally em¬ 
ployed upon the materials which the^ country pro¬ 
duces, and they seem frequently to have been first 
refined and improved in‘such inland countries as 
were, not indeed at a very great, but at a consider¬ 
able distance from the sea-coast, and sometimes 
even from all water carriage. An inland country, 
naturally fertile and easily cultivated, produces a 
great surplus of provisions beyond what is nece.ssary 
for maintaining the cultivators, and on’ account of 
the expense of land carriage, and inconvenieney of 
river, navigation, it may frequently be difficult to 
.send this surplus abroad. Abundance, therefore, 
renders provisions cheap, and encourages a great 
number of workmen to settle in the neighbourhood, 
who find that their industry can there procure them 
more of the necessaries and conveniencies of life 
than in other places. They work u^ the materials 
of manufacture which the land produces, and cx-> 
change their finished work, or® what is th* same 
thing the price of it, for more materials and ])rovi- 
sions. They give a new value to the surplus part of 
the rude produce, b^ saving the expense of carrying 
it to the water side, or to some distant market ; and 
they furnish the cultivators with something in ex¬ 
change for it that is either useful or agreeable to 
them, upon easier terms than they could have 
obtained it before. The cultivators get a better 
price for their surplus produce, and can purchase 
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cheaper other conveniencies which they have occasion 
for. They are tVwis both encouraged and enabled 
to increase this surplus produce by a further im¬ 
provement aljd better cultivation of the land ; and 
as the fertility of the land had given birth to the 
manufacture, so the pro'gress of the manufacture 
re-acts upon the land, and increases still further its 
fertility. The manufacturers first supply the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and afterwards, as their work improves 
and refines, more distant markets. For though 
neither the rude produce, nor even the coarse 
manufacture, could, without the greatest difficulty, 
support the^expense of a considerable land carriage, 
the refined and improved manufacture easily .may. 
In a small bulk it frequently contains the price of a 
great quantity of rtide produce. A piece of fine 
cloth, for example, which weighs only eighty pounds, 
contains in it the price, not only of eighty pounds 
weight of wool, but sometimes of several thousand 
weight of corn, the maintenance of the different 
•working people, and of their immediate employers. 
The cbrn which tould with difficulty have been 
carried abroad in its own shape, is in this manner 
virtually exported in that of the complete manu¬ 
facture, and may easily be sSnt to the remotest 
corners of the world. In this manner have grown 
up naturally, and as it were of their own accord, 
the manufactures of Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, Bir¬ 
mingham, and Wolverhampton. Such manufac¬ 
tures are the offspring of agriculture. In the mo¬ 
dern history of Europe, their extension and im- 
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provement have generally been posterior to those 
which were the offspring of foreign comnierco. 
Engiand was noted manufacture of fine 

clotlis made of Spanish woolf more than a century 
before any of those which now flourish''in the places 
above mentioned were fit. for foreign sale. The 
extension and improvement of these last could not 
fake,place but in consequence of the extension and 
inqu-ovcment of agriculture, the last and greatest 
effect of foreign commerce, and of the manufactui'es 
immediately introduced by it, and which 1 shall now 
proceed to explain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

How the Commerce of the Towns contributed to the 
Improvement of the Country. 

The increase and riches of commercial and manu¬ 
facturing towns, contributed to the improvement 
and cultivation of the countries to which they be¬ 
longed, in three different ways. 

First, by l-ffording a great and ready market for the 
rude produce of \he country, they gave encourage¬ 
ment to its cultivation and further improvement. 
This benefit was not even confined to the countries 
in which they were situated, but extended more or 
less to all those with which they had any dealings. 
To all of them'they afforded a market for some part 
eiliJier of their rude or manufactured jiroduee, and 
consecittently gave* some encouragement to the in¬ 
dustry and improvement of all. Their own coun¬ 
try, however, on account of its neighbourhood, ne¬ 
cessarily derived the greatest benefit from this 
market. Its rude produce being charged with less 
carriage, the traders could pay the growers a better 
price for it, and yet afford it as cheap to the con¬ 
sumers as that of more distant countries. 

Secondly, the wealth acquired by the inhabitants 
of cities was frequently employed in pur6hasing 
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such lands as were to be sold, of which a great part 
would frequently be uiicultivatqfl. Merchants are 
commonly ambitious of becoming country gentle¬ 
men, and when they do, they*are generally the best 
of all improvers. A merchant is accustomed to 
employ his money chiefly in profitable projects; 
whereas a mere country gentleman is accustomed 
to employ it chiefly in expense. The one often secs 
his money g'o from him and return to him again 
with a ])rofit; the other, when onee he parts with it, 
very seldom expects to see any more of it. Those 
dilferent habits naturally affect their •temper and 
disposition in every sort of business. A merchant 
is commonly a bold ; a country gentlerfian, a timid 
undertaker. The one is not afraid^ to lay out at once 
a large capital upon the improvement of his land, 
when he has a probable prospect of raising the value 
of it in proportion to the expense. The other, if he 
has any capital, which is not always the case, sel¬ 
dom ventures to emjdoy it in this manner. If he 
improves at all, it is commoidy not with a capital, 
but with what he can save out ofdiis annual revenue. 
Whoever has had the fortune to live in a mercantile 
town situated in an unimproved country, must have 
frequently observed how much more spirited the 
operations of merchants were in this way, than 
those of mere country gentlemen. The habits, 
besides, of order, economy, and attention, to which 
mercantile business naturally forms a merchant, 
render him much fitter to execute, with profit and 
success, any project of improvement. 


F 
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Thirdly, and lastly, commerce and manufactures 
gradually introduced order and good government, 
and with them, the liberty and security of indi¬ 
viduals, among the inhabitants of the country, who 
had before livEd almost in a continual state of war 
with their neighbours, and of servile dependency 
upon their superiors. This, though it has bedh the 
least observed, is by far the most important of all 
their effects. Mr. Hume is the only writer who, so 
far as I know, has hitherto taken notice of it. 

In a country which has neither foreign commerce, 
nor any of 4hc finer manufactures, a great pro¬ 
prietor, having nothing four which lie can exchange 
the greater part of the produce of his lauds which 
is over and above the maintenance of the cultivators, 
consumes the whole in rustic hospitality at home. 
If this .surplus ])roduc« is sufficient to maintain a 
hundred or a thousand men, he can make use of it 
in no other way than by maintaining a hundred or 
a thousand men. He is at all times, therefore, 
snrtounded with a multitude of retainers and de¬ 
pendants, who, haviiig no equivalent to give in re¬ 
turn for their maintenance, but being fed entirely 
by his bounty, must obey him, for the same reason 
that soldiers must obey the prince who pays them. 
Before the extension of commerce and raanul'ac- 
tures in Europe, the hospitality of the rich and the 
great, from the sovereign down to tlie smallest 
baron, exceeded every thing which in the jiresent 
times we can easily form a notion of. Westminster 
Hall was the dining-room of William Rufus, and 
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might frequently, perhaps, not be too large for his 
company. It was reckoned a piece of magnificence 
in Thomas Becket, that he strewed the iloor of his 
hall with clean hay or rushes*in the season, in order 
that the knights and squires, who could not get 
seats, might not spoil tlftir fine clothes when they 
sat down on the floor to eat their dinner. The 
great Earl of Warwick is said to have entertained 
every day at his different manors, thirty thousand 
peo])lc ; and though the number here may have 
been exaggerated, it nnist, however, have been 
very great to admit of such exaggeratton. A hos¬ 
pitality nearly of the same kind was exercised not 
many years ago in many dift'erent parts of the 
highlands of Scotland. It seems to be common in 
all nations to whom commerce and manufactures 
are little known. 1 have seen, says Doctor Pocock, 
an Arabian chief dine in the streets of a town where 
he had come to sell his cattle, and invite all pas¬ 
sengers, even common beggars, tef sit down with 
him and partake of his banquet. 

The occupiers of land were sin every respect as 
dependent upon the great proprietor as his retainers. 
Even such of them as were not in a state of villan- 
age, were tenants at will, who paid a rent in no 
respect equivalent to the subsistence which the 
land afforded them. A crown, half a crown, a 
sheej), a lamb, was some years ago in the highlands 
of Scotland a common rent for lands which main¬ 
tained a family. In some places it is so at this 
day; nor will money at present purchase a greater 

F ’2 
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quantity of commodities there than in other places. 
In a country wherq the surplus produce of a large 
estate must be consumed upon the estate itself, it 
will frequently he mdre convenient for the projirie- 
tor, that part of it be consumed at a distance from 
his own house, provided they who consume it are as 
dependent upon him as either his retainers or his 
menial servants. He is thereby saved from the 
cmharrassment of either too large a company or too 
large a family. A tenant at will, who possesses 
land sufficient to maintain his fiimily for little more 
than a quit-rent, is as dependent upon the pro¬ 
prietor as any servant or retainer whatever, and 
must obey Him with as little reserve. Such a jiro- 
prietor, as he feeds his servants and retainers at his 
own house, so he feeds his tenants at their houses. 
The subsistence of ho*h is derived from his bounty, 
and its continuance depends upon his good plea¬ 
sure. 

Upon the authority which the great proprietors 
necessarily had in such a state of things over their 
tenants and retainers, was founded the power of 
the ancient barons. They necessarily became the 
judges in peace, and the leaders in war, of all who 
dwelt upon their estates. They could maintain 
order and execute the law within their, respective 
demesnes, because each of them could there turn 
the whole force of all the inhabitanf.s against the 
injustice of any one. No other person had suffi¬ 
cient authority to,do this. The king in particukir 
had not. In those ancient times he was little mure 
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than the greatest proprietor in his dominions, to 
whom, for the sake of common defence against 
their common enemies, the other gneat proprietors 
paid certain respects. To have enforced payment 
of a small debt within the lauds of a’great proprie¬ 
tor, where all the iuha])itants were armed and 
accustomed to stand by one another, would have 
cost the king, had he attem])ted it by his own au¬ 
thority, almost the same eSbrt as to extinguish a 
civil war. He was, therei’ore, obliged to abandon the 
administration of justice through the greater pari of 
the country, to those who were capable of admini¬ 
stering it; and for the same reason to leave the 
command of the country militia to thoshwhom that 
militia would obey. 

It is a mistake to imagine th'at those territorial 
jurisdictions took their origiji from the i'eudal law. 
Not only the highest jurisdictions both civil and 
criminal, but the power of levying troops, of coin¬ 
ing money, and even that of making bye-laws for 
the government of their own people, were all rigjitj 
possessed allodially by the great^proprictors pf land 
several centuries before even the name of the feudal 
law was known in Europe. The authority and juris¬ 
diction of the Saxon lords in England, appear to 
have been as great before the conquest as that of 
any of the Norman lords after it. Hut the feudal 
law is not supposed to have become the common 
law of England till after the conquest. That the 
n^ost extensive authority and jurisdictions were po.s- 
sessed by the great lords in France allodially, long 
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before the feudal law was introduced into that 
country, is a matter of fact that admits of no doubt. 
That authority and those jurisdictions all neces¬ 
sarily flowed from thetstate of property and manners 
just now described. Without remouutinij; to the 
remote antiquities of either the French or English 
monarchies, we may find in much later times many 
proofs that such effects must always flow from 
such causes. It is not thirty years ago since 
Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, a gentleman of Lochabar 
in Scotland, without any legal warrant whatever, 
not being what was then called a lord of regality, 
nor even a tenant in chief, but a vassal of the duke 
of Argyle, tmd without being so much as a justice 
of ])eaed, used, notwithstanding, to exercise the 
highest criminal jurisdiction over his own people. 
He is said to have done so with great equity, though 
without any of the formalities of justice; and it is 
not improbable that the state of that part of the 
country at that time made it necessary for him to 
jisiume this authority in order to maintain the 
public .peace. Tlrg.t gentleman, whose rent never 
exceeded five hundred pounds a year, carried, in 
1745, eight hundred of his own people into the 
rebellion vvith him. 

The introd\iction of the feudal law, so far from 
extending, may be regarded as an attempt to mode¬ 
rate the authority of the great allodial lords. It 
established a regular subordination, accompanied 
with a long train of services and duties, from the 
King down to the smallest proprietor. During the 
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minority of the proprietor, the rent, together with 
the management of his lands, fell into the hands of 
his immediate superiors, and, cohsequently, those of 
all great proprietors into the hands of the king, who 
was charged with the maintenance anti education of 
the pupil, and who, from Jus authority as guardian, 
was supposed to liave a right of disposing of him in 
marriage, provided it was in a manner not unsuit¬ 
able to his rank. But though this institution ne¬ 
cessarily tended to strengthen the authority of the 
king, and to weaken that of the great proprietors, it 
could not do either sufficiently for establishing order 
and good goverrifhent among the inhabitants of tlie 
country; because it could not alter sufficiently that 
state of property and manners from which the dis¬ 
orders arose. The authority cl* government still 
continued to be, as before, loo weak in the heatl 
and too strong in the inferior members, and the 
excessive strength of the inferior members was the 
cause of the weakness of the head. •After the insti¬ 
tution of feudal subordination, the king was.aj 
incapable of restraining the vijilence of tly; great 
lords as before. They still continued to make war 
according to their own discretion, almost continually 
upon one another, and very frequently upon the 
king ; and the open country still continued to be a 
scene of violence, rapine, and disorder. 

But what all the violence of the feudal insti¬ 
tutions could never have etfected, the silent and 
insensible operation of foreign commerce and ma¬ 
nufactures gradually brought about. These gra- 
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dually furnished the great proprietors with some¬ 
thing for which they could exchatiae the whole sur¬ 
plus produce of their lands, and which they could 
consume tlieinselves without sharing it either with 
tenants or rewtineis. All tor ourselves, and nothing 
for other people, seems, i« every age of the world, 
to have been the vile maxim of the masters of man¬ 
kind. As soon, therefore, as they could find a 
method of consuming the whole value of their rents 
themselves, they had no disposition to share them 
with any other persons. For a pair of diamond 
buckles, perhaps, or for something as frivolous and 
useless, they exchanged the maintenance, or what 
is the same Ihiug, the price of the maintenance of 
a thousand men for a year, and with it the whole 
weight and authority which it could give them. The 
buckles, however, were to be all their own, and no 
other human creature was to have any share of 
them; whereas in the more ancient method of 
expense they must have shared with at least a 
thousand people. With the judges that were to 
determine the pre6?rence, this ditference was per¬ 
fectly decisive ; and thus, for the gratification of the 
most childish, the meanest and the most sordid of 
all vanities, they gradually bartered their whole 
power and authority. 

In a country where (here is no foreign com¬ 
merce, nor any of the finer manufactures, a man of 
ten thousand a year cannot well employ his reve¬ 
nue in any other way than in maintaining, per¬ 
haps, a thousaitd faihilies, who are all of them 
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necessarily at his command. In the present state of 
Europe, a man of ten thousand a year can spend 
his whole revenue, and he generally does' so, with¬ 
out directly maintaining twAty people, or being 
able to command more than ten footm'cn not worth 
the commanding. Indiroctly, perhaps, he main¬ 
tains as great or even a greater number of ])eople 
than be could have do)ie by the ancient method of 
exi)ensc. For though the quantity of precious pro¬ 
ductions for which he exchanges his whole revenue 
be very small, the number of workmen employed in 
collecting and preparing it, must neceKsarily have 
been very great. Its great price generally arises 
from the wages of their labour, and tBe profits of 
all their immediate employers. By paying that 
])rice he indirectly pays all those wages and profits, 
and thus indirectly contributen to the maintenance 
of all the workmen and their employers. lie gene¬ 
rally contributes, however, but a very small projror- 
tion to that of each; to very few perhaps a tenth, 
to many not a humlredth, and to some not, a 
thousandth, nor even a ten thout^andth part pf their 
whole annual maintenance. Though he contributes, 
therefore, to the maintenance of them all, they are 
all more or less independent of him, because gene¬ 
rally they can all be maintained without him. 

W&i'the great proprietors of land spend their 
rentsmaintaining their tenants and retainers, 
each of them maintains entirely all his own tenants 
and all his own retainers. But when they spend 
them in maintaining tradesmen and- artificers, they 
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may, all of them taken together, perhaps, maintain 
as great, or, on account of the waste which attends 
rustic hospitality, a greater number of people than 
before. Each of them, however, taken singly, con¬ 
tributes often but a very small share to tlie mainte¬ 
nance of any individual of this greater number. 
Each tradesman or artificer derives his sub.sistcnce 
from the employment, not of one, but of a hundred 
or a thousand dilferent customers. Though in some 
measure obliged to them all therefore, he is not 
absolutely dependent upon any one of them. 

The persdnal expense of the great proprietors hav¬ 
ing in this manner gradually increased, it was im¬ 
possible that the number of their retainers should 
not as gradually diminish, till they were at last dis- 
mis.sed altogether. The same cause gradually led 
them to dismiss the unnecessary part of their tenants. 
Farms were enlarged, and the occupiers of land, 
notwithstanding the complaints of depopulation, 
reduced to the number necessary for cultivating it, 
aceording to the imperfect state of cultivation and 
improvement in those times. By the removal of 
the unnecessary mouths, and by exacting from the 
farmer the full value of the farm, a greater surplus, 
or what is the same thing, the price of a greater 
surplus, was obtained for the proprietor, which the 
merchants and manufacturers soon furnish^ him 
with a method of spending %pon his own jjcrson in 
the same manner as he had done the rest. The 
same cause coftlinning to operate, he w'as desirous 
to raise his rents abdve what his lands, in the actual 
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state of their improvement, could afford. His 
tenants could agree to this upon qne condition only, 
that they should be secured in their possession for 
such a term of years as might give them time to 
recover with profit whatever they should lay out in 
the further improvement of the land. The expensive 
vanity of the landlord made him willing to accept 
of this condition; and hence the origin of long 
leases. 

Even a tenant at will, who pays the full value of 
the land, is not altogether dcjrendent upon the land¬ 
lord. The pecuniary advantages which they receive 
from one another, are mutual and equal, and such a 
tenant will exyiose neither his life nor his*fortune in 
the service of the proprietor. But^if he has a lease 
for a long term ol' years, he is altogether inde¬ 
pendent ; and his landlord rrrtist not expect from 
him even the most trifling service beyond what is 
either expressly stijmlated in the lease, or imposed 
upon him by the common and knov^n law of the 
country. • • 

The tenants having in this manner become» inde¬ 
pendent, and the retainers being dismissed, the great 
pro])rietors were no longer capable of interrupting 
the regular execution of justice, or of disturbing the 
])eaee of the country. Having sold their birth¬ 
right, not like Esau for a mess of pottage in time 
of hunger and necessity", but in the wantonness of 
plenty, for trinkets and baubles, fitter to be the 
y)laythings of children than the sericias pursuits of 
men, they became as insiguificwjt as any substantial 
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burgher or tradesman in a city. A regular govern¬ 
ment was establislved in the country as well as in the 
city, nobody having ^sufficient power to disturb its 
operations in^the one, any more than in the other. 

It docs not, perhaps, relate to the jjresent subject, 
but I cannot help remarking it, that very old fami¬ 
lies, such as have possessed some considerable es¬ 
tate from father to son for many successive gene¬ 
rations, are very rare in commercial countries. In 
countries which have little commerce, on the con¬ 
trary, such as Wales, or the highlands of Scotland, 
they are Very common. The Arabian histories 
seem to be all full, of genealogies, and there is a 
history written by a Tartar Khan, which has. been 
translated into geveral European languages, and 
which contains scarce any thing else ; a proof that 
ancient families arc' very common among those 
nations. In countries whei'e a rich man can spend 
his revenue in no other way than by maintaining as 
many people as it can maintain, he is not apt to 
run out, and his benevolence it seems is seldom so 
violenC as to attentpt to maintain more than he can 
alford. But where he can si)end the greatest reve¬ 
nue upon his own person, he frequently has no 
bounds to his expense, because he frequently has 
no bounds to his vanity, or to his affection for his 
own person. In commercial countries, therefore, 
riches, in spite of the most violent regulations of 
law to prevent their dissipation, very seldom remain 
long in the sam^Jamily. Among simj)le nations, 
on the contrary,' t^iey frequently do without any 
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regulations of law : for among nations of slieplierrls, 
such as the Tartars and Arabs, the consumable 
nature of their property necessarily renders all such 
regulations impossible. 

A revolution of the greatest importance to the 
jmhlic happiness, was in thfis manner brought about 
by two dilferent orders of people, who had not (he 
least intention to serve the public. To gratil'y the 
most cbildisli vanity was the sole motive of the 
great proprietors. The merebanis and artificers, 
much less ridiculous, acted merely from a view to 
their own interest, and in pursuit of their own pedlar 
principle of turning a jicuny wherever a jpenny was 
to be got. Neither of them had either knowledge 
or foresight of that great revohuiop which the folly 
of the one, and the industry of the other, was gra¬ 
dually bringing about. 

It is thus that through the greater part of Euro)ie 
the commerce and manufactures of cities, instead of 
being the ctlect, have been the cause and occasion 
of the improvemeut and cultivation of the country.' 

This order, however, being contrary to the natural 
course of things, is necessarily both slow and uiicor- 
tain. Compare the slow progress of those Enropcau 
countries of which the wealth depends very much 
upon their commerce and manufactures, with the 
rapid advances of our North American colonies, of 
which the wealth is founded altogether in agricul¬ 
ture. Through the greater part of Europe, the 
number of inhabitants is not supposed to double 
in less than five hundred years.,,> In several of our 
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North American colonies, it is found to double in 
twenty or five-and-twenly years. In Europe, the 
law of primofreniture, and perpetuities of dill'erent 
kinds, prevent the division of great estates, and 
thereby hinder the multiplication of small pro¬ 
prietors. A small proprietor, however, who knows 
every yiart of his little territory, views it with all the 
affection which property, especially small property, 
naturally insyjires, and who upon that account takes 
pleasure not only in cultivating but in adorning it, 
is generally of all improvers the most industrious, 
the most intelligent, and the most successful. The 
same regulations, besides, keep so much land out 
of the market, that there are always more capitals to 
buy than there is land to sell, so that what is sold 
always sells at a monopoly price. The rent never 
pays tile interest of the purchase-money, and is be¬ 
sides burdened -With repairs and other occasional 
charges, to which the interest of money is not liable. 
To purchase land is everywhere in Europe a most 
unprofitable employment of a small capital. For 
the sake of the sapcrior security, indeed, a man of 
moderate circumstances, when he retires from busi¬ 
ness, will sometimes choose to lay out his little 
capital in land. A man of profession too, whose 
revenue is derived from another source, often loves 
to secure his savings in the same way. But a young 
man, who, instead of applying to trade or to some 
profession, should employ a capital of two or three 
thousand podads in the purchase and cultivation of 
a small piece of land, might indeed expect to live 
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very happily, and very independently, but must bid 
adieu, for ever, to all hope of either great fortune or 
great illustration, which by a different em])]oynient 
of his stock he might have had the same chance of 
acquiring with other people. Such a person too, 
though he cannot aspire atf being a proprietor, will 
often disdain to be a farmer. The small quantity of 
land, therefore, which is brought to market, and the 
high price of what is brought thither, prevents a 
great number of capitals from being employed in its 
cultivation and improvement which would otherwise 
have taken that direction. Tii North America, on 
the contrary, fifty or sixty jiounds is otlen found a 
sufficient stock to begin a plantation with. The 
purchase and improvement of uncultivated land is 
there the most profitable employment of the smallest 
as well as of the greatest capitals, and the most 
direct road to all the fortune and\ illustration which 
can be acquired in that country. Such land, in¬ 
deed, is in North America to be had almost for 
nothing, or at a price much below the value of the * 
natural produce ; a thing impossible in Europe, or, 
indeed, in any country where all lands have long 
been private projjerty. Tf landed estates, however, 
were divided equally among all the children upon 
the death of any proprietor who left a numerous 
family, the estate would generally be sold. So 
much land would come to market, that it could no 
longer sell at a monopoly jiricq. The free rent of 
the land would go nearer to pay the interest of the 
purchase-money, and a small capital might be em- 
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ployed in purchasing land as profitably as in any 
other way. 

England, on account of the natural fertility of 
the soil, of the greal extent of the sea-coast in jjro- 
portion to tliat of the whole country, and of the 
many navigable rivers which run throiig-h it, and 
alford the convenicncy of water carriage tt) some 
of the most inland parts of it, is perhaps as well 
fitted by nature as any large country in Europe, to 
be the seat of foreign commerce, of manufactures 
for distant sale, and of all the improvements which 
those can ’occasion. From the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth too, the English legislature has 
been peculiarly attentive to the interest of com¬ 
merce and manufactures, and in reality there is no 
country in Europe, Holland itself not excepted, of 
which the law is, ui»on the whole, more favourable 
to this sort of industry. Commerce and manufac¬ 
tures have accordingly been continually advancing 
during all this period. The cultivation and im- 
• provement of the country has, no doubt, been 
gradually advanckig too : but it seems to hav'e fol¬ 
lowed slowly, and at a distance, the more rapid 
progress ol' coinnierce and manufactures. The 
greater part of the country must probably have 
been cultivated before the reign of Elizabeth ; and 
a very great part of it still remains uncultivated, 
and the cultivation of the far greater part, much 
inl'erior to what it might be. The law of England, 
however, favours agriculture not only indirectly by 
the protection of commerce, but by several direct 
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encouragements. Except in times of scarcity, the, 
exportation of corn is not only free, but encouraged 
by a bounty. In times of ijioderate plenty, the 
importation of foieign corn is loadetj with duties 
that amount to a prohibition. Tlie importation of 
live cattle, except from Ir^and, is prohibited at all 
times, and it is but of late that it was permitted 
from thence. Those who cultivate the land, there¬ 
fore, have a monopoly against their countrymen 
for the two greate.st and most important articles of 
land produce, bread and butchers’ meat These 
encouragements, though at bottom, pcrha^is, us 1 
shall endeavour to show hereafter, altogether il¬ 
lusory, sutlicieTitly demonstrate at least the good 
intention of the legislature to favour agricplture. 
But what is of mtich more importance than all of 
them, the yeomanry of England are rendered as 
secure, as independent, and as respectable as law 
can make them.’ No country, therefore, in which 
the right of primogeniture takes place, which yjays 
tithes, and where perpetuities, though contrary to* 
the .spirit of the law, are admitted in some'cases, 
can giv’e more encouragement to agriculture than 
England. Such, however, notwithstanding, is the 
state of its cultivation. What would it have been, 
had the law given no direct encouragement to agri¬ 
culture besides what arises indirectly from the 
progress of commerce, and had left the yeomanry 
in the same condition as in naost other countries 
of Europe? It is now more than two hundred 
years since the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, 
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apcTiod as long as the course of human prosperity 
usually endures. 

France seems to l|ave had a considerable share 
of foreign eOmnierce near a century before England 
was distinguished as a commercial country. The 
marine of Prance was Considerable, according to 
the notions of the times, before the expedition of 
Charles the Vlllth to Naples. The cultivation 
and improvement of France, however, is, upon the 
whole, inferior to that of England. The law of the 
country has never given the same direct encourage¬ 
ment to agriculture. 

The foreign commerce of Spain and Portugal to 
the other parts of Europe, though chielly carried 
oil in foreign ships, is very considerable. That to 
their colonies is carried on in their own, and is 
much greater on account of the great riches and 
extent of those colonies. But it has never intro¬ 
duced any considerable manufactures for distant 
sale into either of those countries, and the greater 
part of both still remains uncultivated. The foreign 
commerce of Portugal is of older standing than that 
of any great country in Europe, except Italy. 

Italy is the only great country of Europe which 
seems to have been cultivated and improved in 
every part, by means of foreign commerce and 
manufactures for distant sale. Before the invasion 
of Charles the Vlllth, Italy, according to Guicciar- 
din, was cultivated not less in the most mountainous 
and barren parts of the country, than in the plain¬ 
est and most fertile. The advantageous situation of 
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the country, and the great number of independent 
states which at that time subsisted in it, probably 
contributed not a little to this general cultivation. 
It is not impossible too, notwithstanding this 
general expression of one of the most judicious 
and reserved of modern historians, that Italy was 
not at that time better cultivated than England is 
at jircsent. 

The capital, however, that is acquired to any 
country by commerce and inanui'actures, is all a 
very precarious and unceriain possession, till some 
part of it has been secured and realized in the cul¬ 
tivation and improvement of its lands. A merchant, 
it has been said very properly, is not necessarily 
the citizen of any particular country. It is in a 
great measure indifferent to him from what place 
he carries on his trade ; and S very trifling disgust 
will make him remove his capital, and together 
with it all the industry which it supports, from one 
country to another. No part of it can be said to 
belong to any particular country, till it has been* 
spread as it were over the face of that country, 
either in buildings, or in the lasting improvement 
of lands. No vestige now remains of the great 
wealth said to have been possessed by the greater 
part of the Hans towns, except in the obscure his¬ 
tories of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
It is even uncertain where some of them were 
situated, or to what towns in Europe the Latin 
names given to some of them belong. But though 
the misfortunes of Italy in the end of the fifteenth 
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atJi;! beginning of the sixteenth centuries greatly 
dSfeished the corritnerce and mamifactiires of the 
cities of Lombardy and Tuscany, those count lies 
still continue to be among the most populous and 
best cultivated in Europe. The civil wars of Flan¬ 
ders, and the Spanish government which succeeded 
them, chased away the great commerce of Antwerp, 
Ghent, and Bruges. But Flanders still continues 
to be one of the richest, best cultivated, and most 
])opulous provinces of Eurojie. The ordinary re¬ 
volutions of war and government easily dry up the 
sources of that wealth which arises from commerce 
only. That which arises from the more solid im¬ 
provements of agriculture, is much more durable, 
and cannot be destroyed but by those more vio¬ 
lent convulsions occasioned by the depredations 
of hostile and barbarous nations continued for a 
century or two together ; such as those that hap¬ 
pened for some time before and after the fall of the 
Roman empire in the western provinces of Europe. 
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INTRODUCTXOK. 

Poi.iTJCAE Economy, cmisidevcil as a branch of the 
sciouce of a statesman or legislator, proposes two 
distinct objects ; first, to provide a plentiful reve¬ 
nue or subsistence for the people, or more properly 
to enable them to provide such a revenue or sub¬ 
sistence for themselves; and secondly, to stipply 
the state or commonwealth with a revenue sufficient 
or the public services. It pl-oposes to enrich both 
the people and the sovereign. 

The different progress of opulence in different 
ages and nations, has given occasion to two diffei'ent 
systems of political economy, with regard to en'- 
riching the people. The one‘may be caHed the 
system of commerce, the other that of agriculture. 
I shall endeavour to explain both a.s fully and dis¬ 
tinctly as I can, and shall begin with the system of 
commerce. It is the modern system, and is best 
understood in our own country and in our own 
times. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of the Principle of the Commercial or Mercantile 
System. 

That wealth consists in money, or in gold and 
silver, is a popular notion which naturally arises 
from the double function of money, as the instru¬ 
ment of commerce, and as the measure of value. 
In consequence of its being the instrument of com¬ 
merce, when we have money we can more readily 
obtain whatever else we have occasion for, than 
by means of any otlier commodity. The great af¬ 
fair, we always find, is to get money. When that 
is obtained, there is nb difficulty in making any 
subsequent pufchase. In consequence of its being 
the measure of value, we estimate that of all other 
coinniodities 'by the quantity of money which they 
will exchange I'or. We say of a rich man that he 
is worth a great deal, and of a poor man that he is 
worth very little money. A frugal man, or a man 
eager to be rich, is said to love money; and a care¬ 
less, a generous, or a profuse man, is said to be 
indifferent about it. To grow rich is to get money; 
and wealth and money, in short, arc in common 
language, considered as in every respect synony¬ 


mous. 
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A rich country, in the same manner as a rich 
man, is supposed to be a country abounding in 
money; and to heap up gold 'and silver in any 
country is supposed to be thfe readiest way to en¬ 
rich it. For some time after the* discovery of 
America, the first iricptiry; of the Spaniards, when 
they arrived upon any unknown coast, used to be, 
if there was any gold or silver to be found in the 
neighbourhood ? By the information which they 
received, they judged whether it was worth while 
to make a settlement there, or if the country was 
worth the conquering. Plano Carpipo, a monk 
sent ambassador from the king of France to one of 
the sons of the famous Geugis Khan, .says, that the 
Tartars used frequently to ask him, if there was 
plenty of sheep and oxen in the kitigdoin of France ? 
Their inquiry had the same object with that of the 
Spaniards. They wanted to know if the country 
was rich enough to be worth the conquering. 
Among the Tartars, as among all* other nations 
of shepherds, who are generally ignorant of the 
u.se of money, cattle are the in^struments of com¬ 
merce and the mea.surcs of value. Wealth, there¬ 
fore, according to them, consisted in cattle, as ac¬ 
cording to the Spaniards it consisted in gold and 
silver. Of the two, the Tartar notion, perhaps, was 
the nearest to the truth. 

Mr. Locke remarks a distinction between money 
and other moveable goods. AH other moveable 
goods, he says, are of so conshmable a nature that 
the wealth which consists in them cannot be much 
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deipadeil on, aad^a nation which ahound.s in tliein 
ra^year may, witl^out any exportation, hut merely 
hy l5lMv own waste-and e.vtravag;ance, be in great 
want of them the next. Money, on the contrary, 
is a steady friend, which, though it may ti:i\el 
about from.hand to hand^ yet if it can be kept i'roin 
going out of the country, is not very liable lo be 
wasted and consumed. Gold and silver, therefore, 
are, according to him, the most solid and substan¬ 
tial part of the moveable wealth of a nation, and 
to multiply those metals ought, he thinks, upon 
that account, to be the great object of its political 
economy. ' 

Others admit that if a nation could be separated 
from all the world, it would be of no consequence 
how much, or how little money circulated in it. 
Tiie consumable goods which were circulated by 
means of this money, would only be exchanged for 
a greater or a smaller number of pieces; but the 
real wealth or'"poverty of the country, they allow, 
would depend altogether upon the abundance or 
scarcity of those .consumable goods. But it is 
otherwise, they tliink, with countries which have 
connections with foreign nations, and which are 
obliged to carry on foreign wars, and to maiiitaiu 
lleets and armies in distant countries. This, they 
say, cannot be done, hut hy sending abroad mqney 
to pay them with; and a nation cannot send mueii 
money abroad, unless it has a good deal at home. 
Every such nation, therefore, must endeavour in 
time of peace to accumulate gold and silver, that, 
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when occasion requires, it may have wherewithU^ 
to carry on foreign wars. 

In consequence of these pojpular notions, all the 
different nations of Europe have studied, though to 
little purpose, every possible means of accumulating 
gold and silver in their res]?ective countries. Spain 
and Portugal, the proprietors of the principal mines 
which supply Euro[je with those metals, have either 
prohibited their exportation under the severest pe¬ 
nalties, or subjected it to a considerable duty. The 
like prohibition seems anciently to have made a 
part of the policy of most other European nations. 
It is even to be found, where wc should least of all 
expect to find it, in stime old Scotch acts of par¬ 
liament, which forbid, under heg.vy penalties, the 
carrying gold or silver forth of the kingdom. The 
like policy anciently took place both in France and 
England. 

When those countries became commercial, the 
merchants found this prohibition, upon many occa¬ 
sions, extremely inconvenient. They could fre¬ 
quently buy more advantageously with golfl and 
silver, than with any other commodity, the foreign 
goods which they wanted, either to import into their 
own, or to carry to some other foreign country. 
They remonstrated, therefore, against this prohi¬ 
bition as hurtful to trade. 

They represented, first, that the exportation of 
gold and silver, in order to purchase foreign goods, 
did not always diminish the quantity of those metals 
ill the kingdom. That, on the contrary, it might 
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f^^uently inctOase that quantity; because, if the 
consumption of foreign goods was not thereby in¬ 
creased in the couij.try, those goods might be re¬ 
exported to foreign countries, and, being there sold 
for a large profit, might bring back much more 
treasure than was originally sent out to purchase 
them. Mr. Mun compares this operation of foreign 
trade to the seed-time and harvest of agriculture. 
“ If we only behold,” says he, “ the actions of the 
“ husbandman in the seed-time, when he casteth 
“ away much good corn into the ground, we shall 
“ account him rather a madman than a husband- 
“ man. JBut when we consider his labours in the 
“ harvest, which is the end of his endeavours, we 
“ shall fitid the ,worth and plentiful increase of his 
“ actions.” 

They represented, secondly, that this prohibition 
could not hinder the exportation of gold and silver, 
which, on account of the smallness of their bulk in 
proportion to their value, could easily be smuggled 
abroad. That this exportation could only be pre¬ 
vented by a proper attention to what they called 
the balance of trade. That when the country 
exported to a greater value than it imported, a 
balance became due to it from foreign nations, 
which was necessarily paid to it in gold and silver, 
and thereby increased the quantity of those metals 
in the kingdom. But that when it imported to a 
greater value than it exported, a contrary balance 
became due 'lp‘ foreign nations, which was neces¬ 
sarily paid to thiem in the same manner, and thereby 
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diminished that quantity. That in this case to pro¬ 
hibit the exportation of those metals could not pre¬ 
vent it, but only, by making it more dangerous, 
render it more expensive. Ttfat the exchange was 
thereby turned more against the country which 
owed the balance, than k otherwise might have 
been; the merchant who purchased a bill upon 
the foreign country being obliged to pay the 
banker who sold it, not only for tlie natural risk, 
trouble and expense of sending the money thither, 
but for the extraordinary risk arising from the pro¬ 
hibition. But that the more the exchange was 
against any country, the more the balance of trade 
became necessarily against it; the moiftsy of that 
country becoming necessarily of so much less value, 
in comparison with that of the cohntry to wliich the 
balance was due. That if tl/e exchange between 
England and Holland, for example, was five per 
cent, against England, it would require a hundred 
and five ounces of silver in England’to purchase a 
bill for a hundred ounces of silver in Holland:* 
that a hundred and five ounces ofi silver in England, 
therefore, would be worth only a hundred ounces of 
silver in Holland, and would purchase only a pro¬ 
portionable quantity of Dutch goods: but that a 
hundred ounces of silver in Holland, on the con¬ 
trary, would be worth a hundred and five ounces in 
England, and would purchase a proportionable 
quantity of English goods : that ,tbe English goods 
which were sold to Holland would be sold so much 
cheaper ; and the Dutch goods which were sold to 
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England, so much dearer, by the difference of the 
exchange; that the one would draw so much less 
Dutch money to England, and the other so much 
more English money to Holland, as this difference 
amounted to: and that the balance of trade, there¬ 
fore, would necessarily <be so much more against 
England, and would require a greater balance of 
gold and silver to be exported to Holland. 

Those arguments were partly solid and partly 
sophistical. They were,;iaolid so far as they as¬ 
serted that the exporta^on of gold and silver in 
trade might frequently - be advantageous to the 
country. They werg^i^olid too, in asserting that 
no prohibition coulff prevent their exportation, 
when private people found any advantage iti ex¬ 
porting them. ^ fiut they were sophistical in sup¬ 
posing, that either Ho preserve or to augment the 
quantity of those metals required more the atten¬ 
tion of governmr nt, than to preserve or to augment 
the quantity' of any other useful commodities, 
‘which the freedom of trade, without any such 
attention, never fails to supply in the proper quan¬ 
tity. They were sophistical too, perha];)S, in assert¬ 
ing that the high price of exchange necessarily in¬ 
creased what they called the unfavourable balance 
of trade, or occasioned the exportation of a greater 
quantity of gold and silver. That high price, indeed, 
was extremely disadvantageous to the merchants 
who had any money to pay in foreign countries. 
They paid so much dearer for the bills which their 
bankers granted them upon those countries. But 
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though the risk arising from the prohibition might 
occasion some extraordinary expense to the bankers, 
it would not necessarily carry any more money out 
of the country. This expense would generally be 
all laid out in the country, in smuggling the money 
out of it, and could seldom*occasion the exportation 
of a single sixpence beyond the precise sum drawn 
for. The high price of exchange too would natu¬ 
rally dis]X)fie the merchants to endeavour to make 
their exports nearly balance their imjwrts, in order 
that they might have this high exchange to pay 
upon as small a sum as possible. The high price 
of exchange, besides, must necessarily have ope¬ 
rated as a tax, in raising the price of foreign goods, 
and thereby diminishing their cousum])tion. It 
would tend, therefore, not to inct&ise, but to dimi¬ 
nish, what they called the unfavourable balance of 
trade, and consequently the exportation of gold and 
silver. 

■Such as they were, however, thoSe arguments 
convinced the people to whom they were addressed. • 
They were addressed by merchants to parliaments, 
and to the councils of princes, to nobles, and to 
country gentlemen; by those who were supposed 
to understand trade, to those who were conscious to 
themselves that they knew nothing about the mat¬ 
ter. That' foreign trade enriched the country, ex¬ 
perience demonstrated to the nobles and country 
gentlemen, as well as to the merchants; but how, 
or in what mannerj none of theafll well knew. The 
merchants knew perfectly in what manner it en- 
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nched themselves. Jt was their business to know 
it. But to know^in what manner it enriched the 
country was no part of their husine.ss. The sub¬ 
ject never cmne intS their consideration, but when 
they had occasion to apply to their country for 
scHne change in the lawe relating to foreign trade. 
It then became necessary to say something about 
the beneficial effects of foreign trade, and the 
manner in which those effects were obstructed by 
the laws as they then stood. To the judges who 
were to decide the business, it appeared a most 
satisfactory account of the matter, when tljey were 
told that foreign trade brought money into the 
country. But that the laws in question hindered it 
from bringing so much as it otherwise would do. 
Those argumenfs therefore produced the wished- 
for effect. The pr<&ibition of exporting gold and 
silver was in France and England confined to the 
coin of those respective countries. The exportation 
of foreign cefin and of bullion was made free. In 
' Holland, and in some other places, this liberty was 
extended even to, the coin of the country. The 
attention of government was turned away from 
guarding against the exportation of gold and silver, 
to watch over the balance of trade, as the only cause 
which could occasion any augmentation or dimi¬ 
nution of those metals. Prom one fruitless tare 
it was turned away to another care much more 
intricate, much more embarrassing, and just equally 
fruitless. The title of Mun’s book, England’s 
Treasure in Foreign Trade, becaaie a fundamental 
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maxim in the political economy, not of England 
only, but of all other commercial countries. The 
inland, or home trade, the most important of all, 
the trade in which an eqdal capital affords the 
greatest revenue, and creates the griatest employ¬ 
ment to the people of the country, was considered 
as subsidiary only to foreign trade. It neither 
brought money into the country, it was said, nor 
carried any out of it. The country therefore could 
never become either richer or poorer by means of 
it, except so far as its prosperity or decay might in¬ 
directly influence the state of foreign trade. 

A country that has no mines of its own must un¬ 
doubtedly draw its gold and silver flhim foreign 
countries, in the same manner as one that has no 
vineyards of its own must draw^ts wines. It does 
not seem necessary, however,feat the attention of 
government should be more turned towards the one 
than towards the other object. A country that has 
wherewithal to buy wine, will always get the wine 
which it has occasion for; and a country that ha* 
wherewithal to buy gold and silver, will never he in 
want of those metals. They are to he bought for a 
certain price like all other commodities, and as they 
are the price of all other commodities, so all other 
commodities are the price of those metals. We 
trust with perfect security that the freedom of trade, 
without any attention of government, will always 
supply us with the wine which we ha^e occasion 
for: and we may trust with e<|UBl security that it 
will always supply Us with all the gold and silver 
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which we can aiFord to purchase or to employ, 
either in circulating our commodities, or iii other 
uses. 

The quantity of every commodity which human 
industry can either purchase or prodiice, naturally 
regulates itself in everyicountry according to the 
effectual demand, or, according to the demand of 
those who are willing to pay the whole rent, labour 
and profits which must be paid in order to prepare 
and bring it to market. But no commodities regu¬ 
late themselves more easily or more exactly accord¬ 
ing to this effectual demand than gold and silver; 
because, on account of the small bulk and great 
value of thbse metals, no commodities can be ipore 
easily transported from one place to another, from 
the places where "they are cheap, to those where 
they are dear, from the places where they exceed, 
to those where they fall short of this efl'ectual de¬ 
mand. If there were in JBngland, for example, an 
effectual demand for an additional quantity of gold, 
& packet-boat could bring from Lisbon, or from 
wherever else it was to be had, fifty tons of gold, 
which could be coined into more than live milliuus 
of guineas. But if there were an effectual demand 
for grain to the same value, to import it would re¬ 
quire, at five guineas a ton, a million of tons of 
shipping, or a thousand ships of a thousand tons 
each. The navy of England would not be sufficient. 

When the quantity of gold and; silver imported 
into any country exceeds the e^ctahl demand, no 
vigilanchof government can prevent |heir exporta- 
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tion. All the sanguinary laws of Spain and Portu¬ 
gal are not able to keep their gold and silver at 
borne. The continual importations from Peru and 
Brazil exceed the effectual demand of those coun¬ 
tries, and sink the price of those metafs there below 
that in the neighbouring ceuntries. If, on the con¬ 
trary, in any particular country their quantity fell 
short of the effectual demand, so as to raise their 
price above that of the neighbouring countries, the 
government would have no occasion to take any 
pains to import them. If it were even to take pains 
to prevent their importation, it would not be able 
to effectuate it. Those metals, when the Spartans 
luid got wherewithal to purchase them, broke through 
all the barriers which the laws of Lycurgus opposed 
to their entrance into Lacedemprif All the sangui¬ 
nary laws of the customs are not able to prevent 
(he importation of the teas of the Dutch and Got- 
(cnburgh East India companies j because some¬ 
what cheaper than those of the British company. 
A pmmd of tea, however, is about a hundred times* 
the bulk of one of the highest p*ices, sixteeti shil¬ 
lings, that is commonly paid for it in silver, and 
more than two thousand times the bulk of the same 
price in gold, and consequently just so many times 
more.difficult to smuggle. 

It is partly owing to the easy transportation of 
gold and silver from the places where, they abound 
to those where they are wanted, that the ]irice of 
those metals does.iM>t fluctuate coatinually like that 
of the greater fmrt other commodities, which are 
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hindered by their bulk from shifting their situation, 
when the market hiippens to be either over or under 
stocked with them, ^he price of those metals, in¬ 
deed, is not altogether exempted from variation, but 
the changes to which it is liable are generally slow, 
gradual, and uniform, in Europe, for example, it 
is supposed, without much foundation, perha]>s, that, 
during the course of the present and preceding cen¬ 
tury, they have been constantly, but gradually, 
sinking in their value, on account of the continual 
importations from the Spanish West Indies. But 
to make any sudden change in the price of gold 
and silver, so as to raise or lower at once, sensibly 
and remarkably, the money price of all other com¬ 
modities requires such a revolution in commerce as 
that occasioned bi^'tjie discovery of America. 

If, notwithstanding all this, gold and silver should 
at any time fall short in a country which has where¬ 
withal to purchase them, there are more expedients 
for supplying their place, than that of almost any 
•other commodity. If the materials of manufacture 
are wasited, industry must stop. If provisions are 
wanted, the people must starve. But if money is 
wanted, barter will supply its place, though with a 
good deal of inconveniency. Buying and selling 
upon credit, and the difterent dealers compensating 
their credits with one another, once a month or 
once a year, will supply it with less inconveniency. 
A well-regulated paper mon^y will supply it, not 
only without any inconvenieneyi but, in some cases, 
with some advantages. Upon tsyefy account, there- 
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fore, the attention of government never was so un¬ 
necessarily employed, as when .directed to watch 
over the preservation or increase of the quantity of 
money in any country. 

No complaint, however, is more common than 
that of a scarcity of mone)^. Money, like wine, must 
always be scarce with those who have neither where¬ 
withal to buy it, nor credit to borrow it. Those 
who have either, will seldom be in want either of 
the money, or of the wine which they have occasion 
for. This complaint, however, of the scarcity of 
money, is not always confined to improvident spend¬ 
thrifts. It is sometimes general through a whole 
mercantile town, and the country in its neighbour¬ 
hood. Overtrading is the common cause of it. 
Sober men, whose projectshav^lleendisproportioned 
to their capitals, are as likely to have neither where¬ 
withal to buy money, nor credit to borrow it, as 
prodigals whose expense has been disproportioiied 
to their revenue. Before their projects can be 
brought to bear, their stock is gone, and then 
credit with it. They run about*everywhere*to bor¬ 
row money, and every body tells them that they 
have none to lend. Even such general complaints 
of the scarcity of money do not always prove that 
the usual number of gold and silver pieces are not 
circulating in the country, but that many people 
want those pieces who have nothing to give for 
them. When-' the profits of trade liappen to be 
greater than nrdinary, over-trading becomes a gene¬ 
ral error both atmong great and small dealers. They 
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do not always send more money abroad than usual, 
but they hl% upon.credit, both at home and abroad, 
an unusual qaantityjof 'goods, which they send to 
some distant maricet, in hopes that the returns will 
come in before the demand for payment. The de¬ 
mand cotnite before thC' returns, and they have 
nothing at hand, with which they can either pur¬ 
chase money, or give solid security for borrowing. 
It is not any scarcity of gold and silver, but the 
difficulty which such people find in borrowing, and 
which their creditors find in getting payment, that 
occasions the general complaint of the scarcity of 
money. 

It would'be too ridiculous to go about seriously 
to prove, that wealth does not consist in money, or 
in gold and silver'^,but in what inoneypurchases, 
and is valuable only for purchasing. Money, no 
doubt, makes always a part of the national capital; 
but it has already been shown that it generally 
makes but a small part, and always the most un¬ 
profitable part of it. 

It is»not because wealth consists more essentially 
in money than in goods, that the merchant finds it 
generally more easy to buy goods with money, than 
to buy money with goods; but because money is 
the known and established instrument of commerce, 
for which every thing is readily given in exchange, 
but which is not always with equal readiness to be 
got in exchange for every thiu||t' ^ I’be greater part 
of goods besides are more peSflahahle than money, 
and he may frequently sustain a .much greater loss 
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by keeping them. When his go&ls are upon hand 
too, he is more liable to such dema|ld##or money 
as he may not be able to answjer, than when he has 
got their price in his coffers. Over above all 
this, his profit arises more directly from selling than 
from buying, and he is Upon all thejia accounts 
generally much more anxious to exchange his goods 
for money, than his money for goods. But though 
a particular merchant, with abundance of goods in 
his warehouse, may sometimes be ruined by not 
being able to sell them in time, a nation or country 
is not liable to the same accident. The whole capi¬ 
tal of a merchant frequently consists in perishable 
good§ destined for purchasing money. * But it is 
but a very small part of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of a countryy/hich can ever be 
destined for purchasing gold and silver from their 
neighbours. The far greater part is circulated and 
consumed among themselves ; and even of the sur¬ 
plus which is sent abroad, the greater part is gene¬ 
rally destined for the purchase of other foreign* 
goods. Though gold and silver therefore,* could 
not be had in exchange for the goods destined to 
purchase them, the nation would not be ruined. It 
might, indeed, suffer some loss and inconveniency, 
and be forced upon some of those expedients which 
are necessary for supplying the place of money. 
The annual produce of its land and labour, how¬ 
ever, would be ti^sanie, or very nearly the same, 
as usual, becausi difcfSame, or very nearly the same 
consumable capittd.wuld be employed in maintain- 
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ing it. And though goods do not always draw 
money so readily.as money draws goods, in the 
long-run they draw i,t more neeessadly than even it 
draws them. ■ Goods can serve many other purposes 
besides purchasing money, but money can serve no 
other purpose besides purchasing goods. Money, 
therefore, necessarily runs after goods, but goods 
do not always or necessarily run after money. The 
man who buys, dues not always mean to sell again, 
but frequently to use or tt) consume; whereas he 
who sells, always means to buy again. The one 
may frequently have done the whole, but the other 
can never^have, done more than the one-half of his 
business. It is not for its own sake that men de¬ 
sire money, but for the sake of what they can pur¬ 
chase with it. 

Consumable commodities, it is said, are soon 
destroyed; whereas gold and silver are of a more 
durable nature, and, were it not for this continual 
exportation, might be accumulated for ages toge- 
"ther, to the incredible augmentation of the real 
wealth of the country. Nothing, therefore, it is pre¬ 
tended, can be more disadvantageous to any country, 
than the trade which consists in the exchange of 
such lasting for such perishable commodities. We 
do not, however, reckon that trade disadvantageous 
which consists in the exchange of the hard-ware of 
England for the wines of. France; and yet hard¬ 
ware is a very durable commodity, and were it not 
for thjs continual exportation,might too be accumu¬ 
lated fw ages together, to the incredible augmenta- 
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tion of the pots and pans of the country. But it 
readily occurs that the number of such utensils is in 
every country necessarily limjted by the use which 
there is for them j that it would be ^bsurd to have 
more pots and pans than were necessary for cooking 
the victuals usually conshmed there j and that, if 
the quantity of victuals were to increase, the number 
of pots and pans would readily increase along with 
it, a part of the increased quantity of victuals being- 
employed in purchasing them, or in maintaining an 
additional number of workmen whose business it 
was to make them. It should as readily occur that 
the quantity of gold and silver is in every country 
limited by the use which there is for those metals ; 
that their use consists in circulating commodities as 
coin, and in affording a specie,ffc^f household furni¬ 
ture as plate; that the quantity of coin in every 
country is regulated by the value of the commo¬ 
dities which are to be circulated b^ it: increase 
that value, and immediately a part of it will be sent 
abroad to purchase, wherever it is to be had, thd 
additional quantity of coin requisite for cirAilating 
them : that the quantity of plate is regulated by the 
number and wealth of those private families who 
choose to indulge themselves in that sort of magni¬ 
ficence : increase the number and wealth of such 
families, and a part of this increased wealth will 
most probably be emple^d in purchasing, wherever 
it is to be found*'nH additional quantity of plate : 
that to attempt to ijr^asc the wealth of any coun¬ 
try, either by introducing or by detaining in it an 
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unnecessary quantity of gold and silver, is as absurd 
as it would be to attempt to increase the good 
cheer of private famijies, by obli^ng them to keep 
an unnecessary number of kitchen utensils. As 
the expense of purchasing those unnecessary utensils 
would diminish instead 't)f increasing either the 
quantity or goodness of the family provisions ; so 
the expense of purchasing an unnecessary (juantity 
of gold and silver must, in every country, as neces¬ 
sarily diminisli the wealth which feeds, clothes, and 
lodges, which maintains and employs the people. 
(Sold and silver, whether in the shape of coin or of 
plate, arc utensils, it must be remembered, as much 
as the furniture of the kitchen. Increase the use for 
them, increase the consumable commodities which 
are to Be circulaih;!, managed, and prepared by 
means of them, and you will infallibly increase the 
(piantity; but if you attempt, by extraordinary 
means, to increase the quantity, you will as infallibly 
diminish the use and even the quantity too, which 
In those metals can never be greater than what the 
use requires. Wefe they ever to be accumulated 
beyond this quantity, their transportation is so easy, 
and the loss wliich attends their lying idle and un¬ 
employed so great, that no law could prevent their 
being immediately sent out of the country. 

11 is not always necessary to accumulate gold and 
silver, in order to enable-a country to carry on 
foreign wars, and to maintain fleets and armies in 
distant countries. Fleets and ariHies iiKe maintained, 
not with! gold and silver, b|jt.,wWi consumable 
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goods. The nation which, from the annual produce 
of its domestic industry, from tjie annual revenue 
arising out of its lands, and la^ur, and consumable 
stock, has wherewithal to purchase tho^ consumable 
goods in distant countries, can maintain foreign wars 
there. 

A nation may purchase the pay and provisions of 
an army in a distant country in three different ways : 
by sending abroad cither, first, some part of its 
accumulated gold and silver j or secondly, some 
part of the annual produce of its manufactures ; 
or last of all, some part of its annual rude produce. 

The gold and silver which can properly be con¬ 
sidered as accumulated or stored up in any country, 
may be distinguished into three parts : first, the 
circulating money; secondly, tji^ plate of private 
families; and last of all, the money which may have 
been collected by many years’ jjarsirnony, and laid 
up in the treasure of the prince. 

It can seldom happen that much can be spared 
from the circulating money of the country; because* 
in that there can seldom be much»redundancy». The 
value of goods annually bought and sold in any 
country requires a certain quantity of money to 
circulate and distribute them to their proper con¬ 
sumers, and can give employment to no more. The 
channel of circulation necessarily draws to itself a 
sum sufficient to fill it, and never admits any more. 
Something, however, is generally withdrawn from 
this channel the case of foreign war. By the 
great number (jf pe^le who are maintained abroad, 
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fewer are maintained at home. Fewer goods arc 
circulated there, and less money becomes necessary 
to circulate them. ^An extraordinary quantity of 
paper money, of some sort or other too, such as 
exchequer notes, navy bills, and bank bills in Eng¬ 
land, is generally issued <apon such occasions, and 
by supplying the place of circulating gold and 
■silver, gives an opportunity of sending a greater 
ijuantity of it abroad. All this, however, could 
atlbrd but a poor re.source for maintaining a 
ibreign war, of great expense and several years’ 
duration. 

The melting down of the plate of private families 
has upon every occasion been found a still more in- 
■significant one. The French, in the beginning of 
the last war, didSqjot derive so much advantage 
from this expedient as to compensate the loss of the 
fashion. 

The accumulated treasures of the prince have, in 
former times,’ afforded a much greater and more 
'lasting resource. In the present times, if you ex¬ 
cept the king of iPrussia, to accumulate treasure 
seems to be no part of the policy of European 
princes. 

The funds which maintained the foreign wars of 
the present century, the most expensive, perhaps, 
which history records,' seem to have had little 
dependency upon the exportation either of the cir¬ 
culating money, or of tlie plate of private families, or 
of the treasure of the prince. The laet French war 
cost Great Britain upwards of ninety millions, in- 
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eluding not only the .seventy-fiva millions of new 
debt that was contractedi but the additional two 
shillings in the pound land-t^i, and what was an¬ 
nually borrowed of the sinking fimd|, More than 
two-thirds of this expense were laid out in distant 
countries ; in Germany, Portugal, America, in the 
ports of the Mediterranean, in the Blast and West 
Indies. The kings of England had no accumulated 
treasure. We never heard of any extraordinary 
quantity of plate being melted down. The circu¬ 
lating gold and silver of the country had not been 
supposed to exceed eighteen millions. Since the 
late re-coinage of the gold, however, it is believed 
to have been a good deal under-rated. ]jef us sup¬ 
pose, therefore, according to the most exaggerated 
computation which I remember/<& have either seen 
or heard of, that, gold and silver together, it amounted 
to thirty millions. Had the w'ar been carried on 
by means of our money, the whole of it must, even 
according to this computation, have been sent out 
and returned again at least twice, in a period of 
between six and seven years. Sftiould this be sup- 
liosed, it would afford the most decisive argument to 
demonstrate how unnecessary it is for government 
to watch over the preservation of money, since upon 
this supposition the whole money of the country 
must have gone from it and returned to it again, two 
different times in so short a periodj withbut any 
body’s knowing any thing-of the matter. The 
channel of ciroukdon, however, never appeared 
more empty thfani , usual during any part of this 
period. Few people wanted money who had where- 
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withal to pay for it. The profits of foreign trade, 
indeed, were greater than usual during the whole 
war; but especially ^towards the end of it. This 
occasioned, vyhat it always occasions, a general 
over-trading in all the ports of Great Britain; 
and this again occasiofbed the usual comjilaint 
of the scarcity of money, which always follows 
over-trading. Many people wanted it, who had 
neither wherewithal to buy it, nor credit to borrow 
itj and because the debtors found it difficult to 
borrow, the creditors found it diflicult to get pay¬ 
ment. Gold and silver, however, were generally to 
be had foi;^ their value, by those who had that value 
to give for them. 

The enormous expense of the late war, therefore, 
must have been cliisfly defrayed, not by the expor¬ 
tation of gold and silver, but by that of British 
commodities of some kind or other. When the 
government, .or those who acted under them, con¬ 
tracted with a merchant for a remittance to some 
"foreign country, he would naturally endeavour to 
pay his foreign cofrespondent, upon whom he had 
granted a bill, by sending abroad rather commodities 
than gold and silver. If the commodities of Great 
Britain were not in demand in that country, he 
would endeavour to send them to some other country, 
in which he could purchase a bill upon that country. 
The transportation of commodities, when properly 
suited to the market, is always attended with a 
considerable profit; whereas that of gold and silver 
is scarce ever attended with any. When those me¬ 
tals are sent abroad in order to purchase foreign 
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commodities, the merchant’s profit arises, not from 
the purchase, but from the sale of ^.he returns. But 
when they are sent abroad mere^ to pay a debt, he 
gets no returns, and consequently no, profit. He 
naturally, therefore, exerts his invention to find out 
a way of paying his foreign debts, rather by the 
exportation of commodities than by that of gold 
and silver. The great quantity of British goods 
exported during the course of the late war, with¬ 
out bringing back any returns, is accordingly re¬ 
marked by the author of The Present State of the 
Nation. 

Besides the three sorts of gold and silver above 
mentioned, there is in all great commercial countries 
a good deal of bullion alternately imported and 
ex[)orted for the purposes of foreign trade. This 
bullion, as it circulates among different commercial 
countries in the same manner as the national coin 
circulates in every particular country, may be con¬ 
sidered as the money of the great mercantile repub¬ 
lic. The national coin receives its movement and 
direction from the commodities *circulated witliin 
the precincts of each particular country : the money 
of the mercantile republic, from those circulated 
between different countries. Both are employed in 
facilitating exchanges, the one between different 
individuals of the same, the other between those of 
different nations. Part of this money, df the great 
mercantile republic may have been, hnd probably 
was, employed if* carrying on the, late war. In 
time of a general war it is natural to suppose that 
a movement and direction should be impressed upon 
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it, different from what it usualiy follows in profound 
peace; that it should circulate more about the seat 
of the 'Har, and b^ more employed in purchasing' 
there, and ia the neighbouring countries, the pay 
and provisions of the different armies. But what¬ 
ever part of this money^ of the mercantile republic 
Great Britain may have annually employed in this 
manner, it must have been annually purchased, 
either with British commodities, or with something 
else that had been purchased with them; which 
still bring us hack to commodities, to the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country, as 
the ultimate resources which enabled us to carry on 
the war. It is natural indeed to suppose, that so 
great ait annual expense must have Iteen defrayed 
from a great anniijl produce. The expense of 1761, 
for example, amounted to more than nineteen 
millions. No accumulation could have supported 
BO great an annual profusion. There is no annual 
produce even of gold and silver which could have 
supported it. The whole gold and silver annually 
imported into both Spain and Portugal, according 
to the best accounts, does not commonly much 
exceed six millions sterling, which, in some years, 
would scarce have paid four months’ expense of the 
late war. 

The commodities most proper for being trans¬ 
ported to distant countries, in order to purchase 
there, either the pay and, provisions of an army, or 
some part of the money of the mercantile republic 
to be caiptoyed in purchasing them, seem to be the 
finer and more improved manufactures; such as 
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contain a great value in a small bulk, and can, 
therefore, be exported to a greaj distance at little 
expense. A country whose j^dustiy produces a 
great animal surplus of such manufactures, which 
arc usually exported to foreign countries, may carry 
on for many years a very* expensive foreign war, 
withouv either exporting any considerable quantity 
of gold and silver, or even having any such quantity 
to export. A considerable part of the annual sur- 
])lus of its manufactures must, indeed, in this case 
be exported, without bringing back any returns to 
the country, though it does to the merchant ; the 
government purchasing of the merchant his bills 
upon foreign countries, in order to purchase there 
the pay and provisions of an army. Some, part of 
this surplus, however, may still.^ontinue to bring 
back a return. Tlie manufacturers, during the 
war, will have a double demand upon them, and 
be called upon, first, to work up goods to be sent 
abroad, for paying the bills drawn upon foreign 
countries for the pay and provisions of the army; • 
and, secondly, to work up such as are necessary for 
purchasing the common returns that had usually 
been consumed in the country. In the midst of the 
mo.st destructive foreign war, therefore, the greater 
part of manufactures may frequently flourish 
greatly; and, on the contrary, they may decline 
on the return of the peace. They may flourish 
amidst the ruin of their country, aad begin to 
decay upon the .return of its prosperity. Ihe dif¬ 
ferent state of many different branches of the Bri- 
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tish manufactures during the late war, and for 
some time after the peace, may serve as an illu.s- 
tration of what has ^cen just now said. 

No foreign war of great expense or duration 
could conveniently be carried on by the exporta¬ 
tion of the rude produoi of the soil. The expense 
of sending such a quantity of it to a foreign coun¬ 
try, as might purchase the pay and provisions of an 
army, would be too great. Few countries too pro¬ 
duce much more nide produce than what is suflTi- 
cient for the subsistence of their own inhabitants. 
To send abroad any great quantity of it, therefore, 
would be to send abroad a part of the necessary 
subsistence of the people. It is otherwise with the 
exportation of manufactures. The maintenance of 
the people ernpl'ojied in them is kept at home, and 
only the surplus part of their work is exported. 
Mr. Hume frequently takes notice of 'the inability 
of the ancient kings of England to carry on, with¬ 
out interruption, any foreign war of long duration. 
The English, in those days, had nothing where¬ 
withal’ to purchase the pay and provisions of their 
armies in foreign countries, but either the rude pro¬ 
duce of the soil, of which no considerable part could 
be spared from the home cot^tmption, or a few 
manufactures of the coarsest- kind, of which, as 
welt as of the rude produce, the transportation was 
too expensive. This inability did not arise from 
the want of money, but of the finer and more 
improved manufactures. Buying and selling was 
transacted by means of money in England then, as 
• 
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well as now. The quantity of circulating; money 
must have borne the same proportion to the number 
and value of purchases and sal^ usually transacted 
at that time, which it dues to those transacted at 
present; or rather, it must have borne a greater 
proportion, because there was then no paper, which 
now occupies a great part of the employment of 
gold and silver. Among nations to wliom com¬ 
merce and manufactures are little known, the sove¬ 
reign, upon extraordinary occasions, can seldom 
draw any considerable aid from his subjects, for 
reasons which shall be explained hereafter. It is 
in such countries, therefore, that he generally endea¬ 
vours to accumulate a treasure, as the oul^ resource 
against such emergencies. Independent of this 
necessity, he is in such a situa,^bu naturally dis¬ 
posed to the parsimony requisite for accumulation. 
In that simple state, the expense even of a sovereign 
is not directed by the vanity which delights in the 
gaudy finery of a court, but is employed in bounty 
to his tenants, and hospitality to his retaineis. But 
bounty and hospitality very seldom lead to e:vtrava- 
gance, though vanity almost always does. Every 
Tartar chief, accordingly, has a treasure. The i 
treasures of Mazeppa, chief of the Cossacks in the 
Ukraine, the famous ally of Charles the 12th, are 
said to have been very great. The French kings of 
the Merovingian race bad all treasures, M'hen 
they divided their kingdom among their ditferent 
children, they divided their treasure too. The 
Saxon princes, and the first kings after thd con¬ 
ic 
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quest, seem likewise io have accumulated treasures. 
The first exploit ,of every new reign was commonly 
to seize the treasury of the preceding king, as the 
most essential measure for securing the succession. 
The sovereigns of improved and commercial coun¬ 
tries are not under thtf same necessity of accumu¬ 
lating treasures, because they can generally draw 
from their subjects extraordinary aids upon extra¬ 
ordinary occasions. They are likewise less disposed 
to do so. They naturally, perhaps necessarily, fol¬ 
low the mode of the times, and their expense comes 
to be regulated by the same extravagant vanity 
which directs that of all the other great proprietors 
in their Sorainions. The insignificant pageantry of 
their court becomes every day more brilliant, and 
the expense of ii- not only prevents accumulation, 
but frequently encroaches upon the funds destined 
for more necessary expenses. What Dercyllidas 
said of the court of Persia may be applied to that 
of several European princes, that he saw there much 
splendour but little strength, and many servants but 
few soldiers. 

The importation of gold and silver is not the 
principal, much less the sole benefit which a nation 
derives from its foreign trade. Between whatever 
places foreign trade is carried on, they all of them 
derive two distinct benefits from it. It carries 
out that surplus part of -the produce of their land 
and labour for which there is no demand among 
them, and brings back ih return, for it something 
else for which there is a demand. It gives a value 
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to their superfluities, by exchanging them for some¬ 
thing else which may satisfy a part of their wants, 
and increase their enjoyments. ^By means of it, the 
narrowness of the home market does npt hinder the 
division of labour (employments) in any particular 
branch of art or manufactufe from being carried to 
the hignest perfection. By opening a more extensive 
market for whatever part of the produce of their labour 
may exceed the home consumptiop, it encourages 
them to improve its productive powers, and to aug¬ 
ment its annual produce to the utmost, and thereby to 
increase the real revenue and wealth of the society. 
These great and important services foreign trade is 
continually occupied in performing, to alf the dif¬ 
ferent countries between which it is carried on. 
They all derive great benefit from it, though that 
in which the merchant resides generally derives the 
greatest, as he is generally more employed in sup¬ 
plying the wants, and carrying out the superfluities 
of his own, than of any other particular country. 
To import the gold and silver which may be wanted, 
into the countries which have no mines, is, no^loubt, 
a part of the business of foreign commerce. It is, 
however, a most insignificant part of it. A country 
which carried on foreign trade merely upon this 
account, could scarce have occasion to freight a 
ship in a century. 

It is not by the importation of gold and silver, 
that the discovery of America has enriched Europe. 
By the abundance of the American mines, those 
metals have become cheaper. A service of plate 
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can now be purchased for about a third part of the 
corn, or a third part of “the labour, which it would 
ha\e cost hi the fifteenth century. With the same 
annual expense of labour and commodities, Europe 
can annually purchase about three times the quan¬ 
tity of plate which it co'uld have purchased at that 
time. But when a commodity comes to be sold 
for a third part of what had been its usual price, 
not only those who purchased it before can pur¬ 
chase three times their former quantity, but it is 
brought down to the level of a much greater num¬ 
ber of purchasers, perhaps no more than ten, per¬ 
haps no piore than twenty times the former number. 
So that there may be in Europe at present not 
only more than three times, but more than twenty 
or thirty times thi' quantity of plate which would 
have been in it, even in its present state of im¬ 
provement, had the discovery of the American 
mines never been made. So far Europe has, no 
doubt, gained a real conveniency, though surely a 
very trifling one. The cheapness of gold and silver 
rendeft those mehvls rather less fit for the purposes 
of money than they were before. In order to make 
the same purchases, we must load ourselves with a 
greater quantity of them, and carry about a shilling 
in our pocket where a groat would have done be¬ 
fore. It is difficult to say which is most trifling, 
this inconveniency, or the opposite conveniency. 
Neither the one nor the other could have made 
any very essential change in the state of Europe. 
The discovery of America, however, certainly made 
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a most essential one. By opening a new and inex¬ 
haustible market to all tb^ commodities of Europe, 
it gave occasion to new division^ of labour [employ¬ 
ments] and improvements of art, whicl>, iu the. 
narrow circle of the ancient commerce, could never 
have taken place for want of a market to take otf 
the greater part of their produce. The productive 
powers of labour were improved, and its produce 
increased in all the different countrie.s of Europe, 
and together with it the real revenue and wealth of 
the inhabitants. The commodities of Europe were 
almost all new to America, and many of those of 
America were new to Europe. A new set of ex¬ 
changes, therefore, began to take place ^ich had 
never been thought of before, and which should 
naturally have proved as advantageous to the new, 
as it certainly did to the old continent. The savage 
injustice of the Europeans rendered an event, which 
ought to have been beneficial to all, ruinous and 
destructive to several of those unfortunate countries. 

The discovery of a passage to the East Indies by 
the Cape of Good Hope, which happened much 
about the same time, opened, perhaps, a still more 
extensive range to foreign commerce than even that 
of America, notwithstanding the greater distance. 
There were but two nations in America, in any 
respect superior to savages, and the.“c were de¬ 
stroyed almost as soon as discovered. The rest 
were mere savages. But the empires of China, 
Indostan, Japan, as well as several others in the 
East Indies, without having richer mines of gold 
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or si^ret* were in every other respect -aiuch richer, 
better cultivated, and more advanced in all arts 
and maanfactores either Mexico or Peru, even 
though we should credit, what plainly deserves no 
credit, the exaggerated accounts of the Spanish 
writers, concerning the (ancient state of those em¬ 
pires. But rich and civilized nations can always 
exchange to a much greater value with one another, 
than with savages and barbarians. Europe, how¬ 
ever, has hitherto derived much less advantage from 
its commerce with the East Indies, than from that 
with America. The Portuguese monopolized the 
East India trade to themselves for about a century, 
and it was only indirectly, and through them, that 
the other nations of Europe could eitl),er send out 
or receive any goods from that country. When the 
Dutch, in the beginning of the last cefttury, began 
to encroach upon them, they vested their whole 
East India commerce in an exehisive company. 
Tto English, French, Swedes, and Danes, have 
all followed their example, so that no great nation 
in Europe has ever yet had the benefit of a free 
commerce to the East Indies. No other reason 
need be assigned why it has never been so advan¬ 
tageous as the trade to America, which, between 
almost every nation of Europe and its own colonies, 
is free to all its subjects. -The exclusive privileges 
of those East India companies, their great riches, 
the great favour and .protection which these have 
procured them, from their respective governments, 
have excited much envy against them. This envy 
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has frequei^ly represented their trade as altogether 
pernicious, pn account of the great quantities of 
silver, which it every yearexpCjjts from the countries 
from which it is carried on. The parties concerned 
have replied, that their trade, by this continual ex¬ 
portation of silver, might, indeed, tend to impoverish 
Europe in general, but not the particular country 
from which it was carried on; because, by the ex¬ 
portation of a part of the returns to other European 
countries, it annually brought home a much greater 
<|uantity of that metal than it carried out. Both 
the objection and the reply are founded in the popu¬ 
lar notion which I have been just now examining. 
It i“, therefore, unnecessary to say any thing fur¬ 
ther about either. By the annual exportation of 
silver to tlie East Indies, platg "is probably some- 
vvliat dearer in Europe than it otherwise might 
ha\c been ; and coined silver probably purchases a 
larger quantity both of labour and commodities. 
The former of these two effects is a very small loss, 
the latter a very small advantage ; both too insig¬ 
nificant to deserve any part of the public attention. 
The trade to the East Indies, by opening a market 
to the com It) odi ties of Europe, or, what comes nearly 
to the same thing, to the gold and silver which is 
purchased with tlmse commodities, must necessarily 
tend to increase the annual production of European 
commodities, and consequently the real wealth and 
revenue of Europe. That it has hitherto increased 
them so little is probably owing to the restraints 
which it everywhere labours under. 
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Lthotight it necessary, though at the hazard oi’ 
being tedious, to examine at full length this jwpular 
notion that wealth consists in money, or in gold 
and silven , Money in common language, as I have 
already observed, frequently signifies wealth; and 
this ambiguity of expression has rendered this 
popular notion so familiar to us, that even they 
who are convinced of its absurdity are very apt to 
forget their own principles, and in the course of 
their reasonings to take it for granted as a certain 
and undeniable truth. Some of the best English 
writers upon commerce set out with observing, that 
the wealth of a country consists, not in its gold and 
silver only, but in its lands, houses, and consumable 
gootls of all different kinds. In the course of their 
reasonings, however, the lands, houses, and con¬ 
sumable goods seem to slip out of their memory, 
and the strain of their argument frequently sup¬ 
poses that all wealth consists in gold and silver, and 
that to multiply those metals is the great object of 
national industry and commerce. 

The* two principles being established, however, 
that wealth consisted in gold and silver, and that 
those metals could be brought into a country which 
had no mines only by the balance of trade, or by 
exporting to a greater value than it imported; it 
necessarily became the great object of political 
economy to diminish as much as possible the im¬ 
portation of foreign goods for home consumption, 
and to increase as much as possible the exportation 
of the produce of domestic industry. Its two great 
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engines for enriching the country, therefore, were 
restraints upon- importation, and encouragements 
to exportation. 

The restraints upon importation were of two kinds. 

First, Restraints upon the importation of such 
foreign goods for home oonsumption as cou\d he 
produced at home, from whatever country they were 
imported. 

Secondly, Restraints upon the importation of 
goods of almost all kinds from those particular 
countries with which the balance of trade was sup¬ 
posed to be disadvantageous. 

Those different restraints consisted sometimes in 
high.duties, and sometimes in absolute pr&ibitions. 

Exportation was encouraged sometimes by draw¬ 
backs, sometimes by bounties, sipiietimes by advan¬ 
tageous treaties of commerce with foreign states, 
and sometimes by the establishment of colonies in 
distant countries. 

Drawbacks were given upon two <^iffe^ent occa¬ 
sions. When the home- manufactures were subject 
to any duty dr excise, either the whole or a»part of 
it was frequently drawn back upon their exporta¬ 
tion ; and when foreign goods liable to a duty were 
imported in order to be exported again, either the 
whole or a part of this duty was sometimes given 
back upon such exportation. 

Bounties were given for the encouragement either 
of some beginning manufactures, or of such sorts 
of industry of other kinds as were supposed to de¬ 
serve particular favour. 
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By advantageous treaties of commerce, particular 
privileges were procured in some foreign state for 
the goods and merchants of the country, beyond 
what were granted to those of other countries. 

By the establishment of colonies in distant coun¬ 
tries, not only partieulan>privileges, but a monopoly 
was frequently procured for the goods and mer¬ 
chants of the country which established them. 

The two sorts of restraints upon importation 
above-mentioned, together with these four encou¬ 
ragements to exportation, constitute the six princi¬ 
pal means by which the commercial system proposes 
to increase the quantity of gold and silver in any 
country by turning the balance of trade in its 
favour. I shall consider each of them in a parti¬ 
cular chapter, add without taking much further 
notice of their supposed tendency to bring money 
into the country, I shall examine chiefly what are 
likely to be the effects of each of them upon the 
annual produce of its industry. According as they 
tend either to increase or diminish the value of this 
annual produce, they must evidently tend either to 
increase or-diminish the real wealth and revenue of 
the country. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of Restraints upon the Importation from Foreign 
Countries of such Goods as can he produced at 
Home. 

By restraining, either by high duties, or by absolute 
j)rohibitions, the importation of such goods from 
foreign countries as can be produced at home, the 
monopoly of the home-market is more or less se¬ 
cured to the domestic industry employeS in pro¬ 
ducing them. Thus the prohibition of importing 
either live cattle or salt provi|ibns from foreign 
countries secures to the graziers of Great Britsuii 
the monopoly of the home-market for butchers*- 
meat. 'The high duties upon the importation of 
corn, which in times of moderate plenty amount to 
a prohibition, give a like advantage to the growers 
of that commodity. The prohibition of the import¬ 
ation of foreign woollens is equally favourable to 
the woollen manufactures. The silk manufacture, 
though altogether employed upon foreign materials, 
has lately obtained the same advantage. The linen 
manufacture has not yet obtained it, but is making 
great strides towards it. Many other sorts of manu¬ 
factures have, in the same manner, obtained in Great 
Britain, either altogether, or very nearly a monopoly 
against their countrymen. The variety of goods of 
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which the importation into Great Britain is pro¬ 
hibited, either absolutely, or under certain circum¬ 
stances, greatly exeeeds what can easily be sus¬ 
pected by those who are not well acquainted with 
the laws of the customs. 

That this monopoly of the home-market frequently 
gives great encouragement to that particular species 
of industry which enjoys it, and frequently turns 
towards that employment a greater share of both 
the labour and stock of the society than would 
otherwise have gone to it, cannot be doubted. But 
whether it tends either to increase the general in¬ 
dustry of the society, or to give it the most advan¬ 
tageous direction, is not, perhaps, altogether so 
evident. ' 

The general industry of the sociefy never can ex¬ 
ceed what the capital of the society can employ. As 
the number of workmen that can be kept in em¬ 
ployment by any particular person must bear a cer¬ 
tain proportion to his capital, so the number of those 
that can be continually employed by all the mem¬ 
bers of a great seciety must bear a certain propor¬ 
tion to the whole capital of that society, and never 
can exceed that proportion. No regulation of com¬ 
merce can increase the quantity of industry in any 
society beyond what its capital can maintain. It 
can only divert a part of it into a direction into 
which it might not otherwise have gone; and it is 
by no means certain that this artificial direction is 
likeif;*to4)e more advantageous to the society than 
that into Which it would have gone of its own accord. 
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Eveiy individual is continually exerting: himself 
to find out the most advantageous employment for 
whatever capital he cun coinin^icl. It is his own 
advantage, indeed, and not that of the society, which 
he has in view. But the study of his own advan¬ 
tage naturally, or rather necessarily leads him to 
prefer that employment which is most advantageous 
to the society. 

First, every individual endeavours to employ his 
capital as near home as he can, and consequently 
as much as he can in the support of domestic in¬ 
dustry ; provided always that he can thereby obtain 
the ordinary, or not a great deal less than tlie ordi¬ 
nary profits of stock. 

Thus, upon equal or nearly etpial profits, every 
wholesale merchant naturally prefiJrs the home-trade 
to the foreign trade of consumption, and the foreign 
trade of consumption to the carrying trade. In the 
home-trade his capital is never so long out of his 
sight as it frequently is in the foreign trade of con¬ 
sumption. He cim know better the character and 
situation of the persons whom he(trusts, and if he 
should happen to be deceived, he knows better the 
laws of the country from which he must seek're¬ 
dress. In the carrying trade, the capital of the 
merchant is, as it were, divided between two foreign 
countries, and no part of it is ever necessarily 
brought home, or placed under liLs own immediate 
view and command, llie capital which an Amster¬ 
dam merchant employs in carrying corn frpm Ko- 
nigsbprg to Lisbon, and fruit and wine from Lisbon 
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to Konigsberg, must generally be the one-Iialf of 
it at Konigsberg and the other half at Lisbon. No 
part of it need eveft-eome to Amsterdam. The na¬ 
tural residence of such a merchant should either be 
at Konlgsberg or Lisbon, and it can only be some 
very particular cirCumsthnces which can make him 
prefer the residence of Amsterdam. The uneasi¬ 
ness, however, which he feels at being separated so 
far from his capital generally determines him to 
bring part both of the Konigsberg goods which 
he destines for the market of Lisbon, and of the 
Lisbon goods which he destines for that of Ko¬ 
nigsberg, to Amsterdam; and though this neces¬ 
sarily subjects him to a double charge of loading 
and unloading, as well as to the payment of some 
duties and custon*?, yet for the sake of having Some 
part of his capital always under his own view and 
command, he willingly submits to this extraordinary 
charge; on^ it,is in this manner that every country 
which has any considerable share of the carrying 
trade becomes always the emporium, or general 
market for the g&ods of all the different countries 
whose trade it carries on. The merchant, in order 
to save a second loading and unloading, endeavours 
always to sell in the home-market as much of the 
goods of all those different countries as he can, and 
thus, so far as he can, to convert his carrying trade 
into a foreign trade of consumption. A merchant, 
in the same manner, who is'engaged in the foreign 
trade of consumption, when he collects goods for 
foreign markets, will always be glad, upon equal or 
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nearly equal profits, to sell as great a part of them 
at home as he can. lie saves himse/f the risk and 
trouble of exportation, when, far as he can, he 
thus converts his foreign trade of consumption into 
a home-trade. Horae is in this manner the centre, 
if I may say so, round whi(ih the capitals Of the in¬ 
habitants of every country are continually circulat¬ 
ing, and towards which they are always tending, 
though by particular causes they may sometimes 
be driven off and repelled from it towards more dis¬ 
tant emi)loyments. But a capital employed in the 
home-trade, it has already been shown, necessarily 
puts into motion a greater quantity of domestic in¬ 
dustry, and gives revenue and employriTent to a 
greater number of the inhabitants of the country, 
than an equal capital employed iir the foreign trade 
of consumption ■, and one employed in the foreign 
trade of consumption has the same advantage over 
an equal capital employed in the carrying trade. 
Upon equal, or only nearly equal profits, therefore, 
every individual naturally inclines to employ his 
capital in the manner in which 4 is likely tq afford 
the greatest support to domestic industry, and to 
give revenue and employment to the greatest num¬ 
ber of people of his own country. 

Secondly, every individual who employs his capi¬ 
tal in the support of domestic industry, necessarily 
endeavours so to direct that industry, that its pro¬ 
duce may bo of the greatest possible value. 

The produce of industry is what it adds to the 
subject or materials upon which it is employed. In 
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proportion as the value of this produce is great or 
small, so will likewise be the profits Of the employer. 
But it IS only for tfes sake of profit that any man 
employs a capital in the support of industry j and 
he will always, therefore, endeavour to employ it in 
the support of that industry of which the produce 
is likely to he of the greatest value, or to exchange 
for the greatest (juantity either of money or of other 
goods. 

But the annual revenue of every society is always 
precisely equal to the exchangeable value of the 
whole annual produce of its industry, or rather is 
precisely the same thing with that exchangeable 
value. As every individual, therefore, endeavours 
as much as he can both to employ his capital in 
the support of cfopiestic industry, and sO to direct 
that industry that its produce may be of the great¬ 
est value; every individual necessarily labours to 
render the annual revenue of the society as great 
as he can. He generally, indeed, neither intends 
to promote the public interest, nor knows how 
much" he is prorrtoting it. By preferring the sup¬ 
port of domestic to that of foreign industry, he in¬ 
tends only his own security ; and by directing that 
industry in such a manner as its produce may be 
of the greatest value, he itttepds only his own gain, 
and he is in this, as in many Other cases, led by 
an invisible hand to promote ah end which was no 
part of his intention. Nor is it always the worse 
for the society that it was no part of it. By pur¬ 
suing his own interest he frequently promotes that 
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of the sodety more effectually than when he really 
intends to promote it. I have never known much 
good done by those who aifectfd' to trade for the 
public good. It is an affectation, indeed, not very 
common among merchants, and very few words 
need be employed in dis.sHa*ling them from it. 

What is the species of domestic industry which 
his capital can employ, and of which the produce is 
likely to be of the greatest value, every individual, it 
is evident, can, in his local situation, judge much 
better than any statesman or lawgiver can do for 
him. The statesman, who should attempt to direct 
private people in what manner they ought to em¬ 
ploy their capitals, would not only loac^ himself 
with a most unnecessary attention, but assume an 
authority which could safely be twisted, not only to 
no single person, but to no couitcil or senate what¬ 
ever, and which would no where be so dangerous as 
in the hands of a man who had folly and presump¬ 
tion enough to fancy himself fit to cxefcise it. 

To give .the monopoly of the home market to the 
produce of domestic industry, ii\ any particylar art 
or manufacture, is in some measure to direct pri¬ 
vate people in what manner they ought to employ 
their capitals, and must, in almost all cases, be 
either a useless ©r a hurtful regulation. If the 
produce of domestic can be brought there as cheap 
as that of foreign .-industry, the regulation is evi¬ 
dently useless. If it cannot, it must generally be 
hurtful. It is the maxim of every prudent master 
of a family, never to attempt to make at home 
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what it win cost him more to make than to buy. 
The tailor does not attempt to make his own shoes, 
but’ buys them of t|ie shoemaker. The shoemaker 
does not attempt to make his own clothes, but em¬ 
ploys a tailor. The fanner attempts to make 
neitlier the oiie nor the other, but employs those 
different artificers. All of them find it for tneir in¬ 
terest to employ their whole industry in a way in 
which they have some advantage over their neigh¬ 
bours, and to purchase with a part of its produce, or 
what is the same thing, with the j)rice of a part of 
it, whatever else they have occasion for. 

What is prudence in the conduct of every private 
family, can scarce be folly in that of a great, king¬ 
dom. If a foreign country can supply us with a 
commodity cheapen than we ourselves can make it, 
better buy it of them with some part of the pro¬ 
duce of our own industry, employed in a way in 
which we have some advantaigfe. The general in¬ 
dustry of the country, being always in proportion to 
the capital which employs it, will not thereby be 
diminished, no naore than that of the above-men¬ 
tioned artificers; but only left to find out the way 
in which it can be employed with the greatest ad¬ 
vantage. It is certainly not employed to the great¬ 
est advantage, when it is thus directed towards an 
object which it can buy cheaper than it can make. 
The value of its annual produce is certainly more or 
less diminished, when it is thus turned away from 
producing commodities evidently of more value 
than the commodity which it is directed to produce. 
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According to the supposition, that commodity could 
be purchased from foreign countries cheaper than 
it can be made at home. It*coaId, therefore, have 
been purchased with a part only of the commodi¬ 
ties, or, what I’.s the .same thing, with a part only 
of the price of the commoSities, which the industry 
employed by an equal capital would have pro¬ 
duced at home, had it been left to follow its natural 
course. The industry of the country, therefore, is 
thus turned away from a more to a less advan¬ 
tageous employment, and the exchangeable value 
of its annual produce, instead of being increased, 
according to the intention of the lawgiver, must 
necessarily be diminished by every such regulation. 

By means of such regulations,,indeed, a particu¬ 
lar manufacture may sometime» be acquired sooner 
than it could have been otherwise, and after a 
certain time may be made at home as cheap or 
cheaper than in the foreign country. . But though 
the industry of the society may be thus carried with 
advantage into a particular channel sooner than it 
could have been otherwise, it wi!l by no means fol¬ 
low that the sum total, either of its industry, or of its 
revenue, can ever be augmented by ainy such regu¬ 
lation. The industry of the society can augment 
only in proportibti as its capital augments, and its 
capital can augment only in proportion to what can 
be gradually saved out of its revenue. But the 
immediate effect of every such regulation is to 
diminish its revenue, and what diminishes its reve¬ 
nue is certainly not very likely to augment its capital 
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fastei^ thanlU would have augmented of its own ac¬ 
cord, had both capital, and industry been left to find 
out fheir natural employments. 

Though fof want of such regulations the society 
should never acquire the proposed manufacture, it 
would not, upon that account, necessarily be the 
poorer in any one period of its duration. In every 
period of its duration its whole capital and industry 
might still have been employed, though upon dif¬ 
ferent objects, in the manner that was most ad¬ 
vantageous at the time. In every period its revenue 
might have been the greatest which its capital 
could aflbrd, and both capital and revenue might 
have been augmented with the greatest p^sible 
rapidity. _ ■■ 

The natural adyantages whidi one country has 
over another in producing particular commodities 
are sometimes so great, that it is acknowledged by 
all the world to be in vain to struggle with them. 
By means of glasses, hot-beds, and hot-walls, very 
good grapes can be raised in Scotland, and very 
good Wine too caS be made of them at about thirty 
times the’ e:^ense for which at least equally good 
can be brought from foreign countries. Would it 
be a reasonable law to prohibit the importation of 
all foreign winesy mmely to encourage the making 
of claret and burgundy in Scotland ? But.if there 
would be a manifest absurdity in turning towards 
any employment thirty times more of the capital 
and industry of the country than would be neces¬ 
sary to purchase from foreign'cwntries an equal 
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quantity of the commodities wanted, there must be 
an absurdity, though not altogethpr so glaring, yet 
exactly of the same kind, in Writing towards^any 
such employment a thirtieth, or even,a three-hun¬ 
dredth part more of either., Whether the advan¬ 
tages which one country* has over another be 
natural or acquired, is in this respect of no conse¬ 
quence. As long as the one country has those 
advantages, and the other wajpts them, it will al¬ 
ways be more advantageous for the latter rather to 
buy of the former than to make. It is an acquired 
advantage only, which one artificer has over his 
neighbour, who exercises another trade; ^and yet 
they both find it more advantageous to buy of one 
another, than to make what does not belong to their 
particular trades. 

Merchants and manufacturers are the people who 
derive the greatest advantage from this monopoly of 
the home market. The prohibition of,the importa¬ 
tion of foreign cattle, and of salt provisions, together 
with the high duties upon foreign com, which in 
times of moderate plenty amount to a prohibition, 
are not near so advantageous to the graziers and 
farmers of Great Britain, as other regulations of the 
same kind are to its merchants and manufacturers. 
Manufactures, those of the finer Idnd especially, are 
more ehsily transported from one country to another 
than corn or cattle. It is in the fetching and car¬ 
rying manufactures, accordingly, that foreign trade 
is chiefly employed. In manufactures, a very small 
advantage will enable foreigners to undersell our 
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own woi^Si^n, even in the home market It will 
require a very great one to enable them to do so in 
the irude produce the soil. If the free importa¬ 
tion of foreign manufactures were permitted, several 
of the home manufactures would probably suffer, 
and some of -them, perfcaps, go to ruuv altogether, 
and a considerable part of the stock and industry 
at present employed in them would he forced to 
find out some othe| employment. But the freest 
importation of the rude produce of the soil could 
have no such effect upon the s^gricuiture of the 
country. 

If the importation of foreign cattle, for example, 
were made ever so free, so few could be imported, 
that the grazing trade of Great Britain could be 
little affiScted by itj, Live cattle are, perhaps, the 
only commodity df which the transportation is more 
expensive by sea than by land. By land they carry 
themselves to market. By sea, not only the cattle, 
but their food and their water too, must be carried 
at no small expense and inconveniency. The short 
sea between Irelaud and Great Britain, indeed, ren¬ 
ders the importation of Ifi^ cftttle more easy. But 
though the itee importation of them, which was 
lately permitted oply for a limited time, were ren¬ 
dered perpetual, il cpuld have no considerable effect 
upon the interest of the grazierg of Great Britain. 
Those pans of Great Britain which border upon 
the Irish sea are all grazing countries. Isi^ cattle 
could never be imported for their use, but must be 
drove through those very extensive countries, at no 
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small expense and inconveniency, before they could 
arrive at their proper market. Fat cattle cOuld not 
be drove so far. Lean cattle, therefore, only cbuld 
be imported, and such importation could interfere, 
not with the interest of the feeding' or fattening 
countries, to which, hy redwcing the price of lean 
cattle, nt would rather he advantageous, but with 
that of the breeding countries only. The small 
number of Irish cattle imported since their import¬ 
ation was permitted, together with the good price 
at which lean cattle still continue to sell, seem to de¬ 
monstrate that even the breeding countries of Great 
Britain are never likely to be much affected by the 
free iippoi tation of Irish cattle. The common peo¬ 
ple of Ireland, indeed, are said to have sometimes 
opposed with violence the exportation Of their 
cattle. But if the exporters had found any great 
advantage in continuing the trade, they could 
easily, when the law was on their side, have con¬ 
quered this mobbish opposition. 

Feeding and fattening countries, besides, must 
always be highly improved, whertVis breeding coun¬ 
tries are generally uncultivated. Thp high price of 
lean cattle, by augmenting the value Of uncultivated 
land, is like a bounty against* improvement. To 
any country which was highly iift^oved throughout, 
it would he more £dvantageo|tS' to import its lean 
cattle than tp breed them. The province of Holland, 
accordingly, is said to follow this maxim at present. 
The mountains of Scotland, Wales, and Northum¬ 
berland, indeed, are countries not capable of much 
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improvement, and seem destined by nature to be 
the breeding countries of Great Britain. The freest 
importation of foreign cattle could have no other 
effect than to hinder those breeding countries from 
taking advantage of the increasing population and 
improvement of the rest of the kingdom, from 
raising tlieir price to an exorbitant height, and 
from laying a real tax upon all the more improved 
aud cultivated parts of the country. 

The freest importation of salt provisions, in the 
same manner, could have as little effect upon the 
interest of the graziers of Great Britain as that of 
live cattle. Salt provisions are not only a very 
bulky Commodity, but when compared with fresh 
meat, tliey gire a commodity bdtti of worse quality, 
and as' they cost more labour and expense, of 
higher price. ,Tliiey could never, therefore, come 
into competition with the fresh meat, tliough they 
might with the salt provisions of the country. ,Th^ 
might be used for victualling ships for distant 
voyages, and such like uses, but could never make 
any considerably part of the food of the people. 
The small quantity of salt provisions imported from 
Ireland since their imporation was rendered free, 
is an expeiimeiital •’proof that our graziers have 
nothing to apprehend from it. . It does not appear 
that the price of jiutchers’ meat has ever been sen¬ 
sibly affected by it. 

Even the free importation of foreigii' qorq (Stuild 
very little affect the interest of the farmers of Great 
Britain. Corn is a much more bulky commodity 
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ttian \)Ulc\iers’ meat. A pound of wlieat at a penny 
is as dear as a pound of butchers’ meat at four-pence. 
The smalt quantity of forcigiu^om imported even 
in times of the greate^it scarcity, may satisfy our 
fanners that they can have nothing to fear from the 
freest importation. The average quantity imported, 
one year with another, amounts only, according to 
the very well informed author of the tracts upon the 
corn trade, to twenty-three thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-eight quarters of all sorts of grain, and 
does not exceed the five-hihidredth and seventy-one 
part of the annual consumption. But as the bounty 
upon corn occasions a greater exportation in years 
of plenty, so it must of consequence occasion a 
greater importation in years of sohreity, than in the 
actual state of tillage wpuld otherwise take jilace. 
By means of it, .the plenty of one;;*year does not 
wmpensate the scarcity of another, and as the ave¬ 
rage quantity, exported is necessarily augmented by 
it, so must likewise, in the actual state of tillage, 
the average quantity imported. If there were no 
bounty, as less corii would be exi*rted, so it ns pro¬ 
bable that, one year wj^h' another, dess would be 
imported than at present. Thg corn lifterehants, the 
fetchers and carriers of corn'&pfeeu Great Britain 
and foreign countries, would baye much less employ¬ 
ment, and might suffer conside^bly; but the coun¬ 
try gentlemen and farmers could suffer very little. 
It is in the corn merchants accordingly, rather than 
in the country gentletnen and farmers, that I have 
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observed the greatest anxiety for the renewal and 
continuation of the bounty. 

Country gentlereilfn and farmers are, to their 
great honour, of all people, the least subject to 
the wretched spirit of monopoly. The undertaker 
of a great manufactory is sometimes alarmed if 
another work of the same kind is established within 
twenty miles of him. The Dutch undertaker of 
the woollen manufacture at Abbeville stipulated 
that no work of the same kind should be established 
within thirty leagues of that city. Farmers and 
country gentlemen, on the contrary, are generally 
disposejj, rather to promote than to obstruct the cul¬ 
tivation and improvement of their neighbours’, farms 
and estates. They have no seeretsj such as those of 
the greater part o[ manufacturers, but are generally 
rather fond of communicating to their neighbours, 
and of extending as far as possible any new practice 
which they .have found to b^ advantageous. Phu 
Qutsivs, says old Cato, stabilissimusque, minitmque. 
invidmus; minimeque mdle cogitanies sunt, in 
CO stitdio occupdti sunt. Country gentlemen and 
farmers, dispersed in different parts of the country, 
cannot so easily combine as merchants and manu¬ 
facturers, who being coHected into towns, and ac¬ 
customed to that exclusive corporation Spirit which 
prevails in them, naturally endeavcsfr to obtain 
against all their countrymen the same exclusive 
privilege which they generally possess against the 
inhabitants of their respective towns. They ac- 
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eordingly seem to have been the original inventors 
of those restraints upon the importation of foreign 
goods, which secure to them the monopoly of the 
home-market. It was probably in imitation of 
them, and to put themselves upon a level with those 
who, they found, were deposed to oppress them, 
that the country gentlemen and farmers of Great 
Britain so far forgot the generosity which is natu¬ 
ral to their station, as to demand the exclusive privi¬ 
lege of supplying their countrymen with corn and 
butchers’ meat. They did not perhaps take time to 
consider how much less their interest could be 
affected by the freedom of trade, than that of the 
people whose example they followed. 

To prohibit by a perpetual law the importation of 
foreign corn atid cattle, is in reaflity to enact, that 
the population and industry of^he country shall at 
no time exceed what the rude produce of its own soil 
can maintain. 

There seem, however, to be two cases in which 
it will generally be advantageous to lay some bur¬ 
den upon foreign, for the encouragement of.domes- 
tic industry. 

The first is, when some particular sort of industry 
is necessary for the defence of the country. The 
defence of,Great .Britain, for examjde, depends very 
much upoix' the number of its sailors and shipping. 
The act o'f, navigation, therefore, very properly en¬ 
deavours to give the sailors and shipping of Great 
Britain the monopoly of the trade of their own 
country, in .'some cases, by absolute prohibitions, 
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and in others by heavy burdens upon the shippin<r 
of foreign countries. The following are the prin¬ 
cipal dispositions of^is act. 

First, all ships, of which the owners, masters, 
and three-fourths of the irvat'mers are hot Bril'ish 
subjects, are prohibited^j upon pain of forfeiting 
ship and cargo, from trading to the British settle¬ 
ments and plantations, or from being employed in 
the coasting trade of Great Britain. 

Secondly, a great variety of the most bulky arti¬ 
cles of importation can be brought into Great Bri¬ 
tain only, either in such .ships a.s are above described, 
or in ships of the country where those goods are 
prodiicerlj and of which the owners, toasters, and 
three-fourths of the mariners, are of that particular 
country ; and whdn inijrorted even in ships of this 
latter kind, they are subject to double aliens duty. 
If imported in ships of any other counfry, the penalty 
is forfeiture of ship and goo(|s. When this act was 
made, the Dutch were, what they still are, the great 
carriers of Europe, and by this regulation they were 
entirely excluded s‘rom being the carriers to Great 
Britain, or from importing to us the goods of any 
other European country. 

Thirdly, a great vajigty c^ the most bulky articles 
of importation are prohibited froip being imported, 
even in Britisli ships, from any country but that in 
which they are produced, under pain of forfeiting 
ship and cargo. This regulation' too was probably 
intended against the Dutch. Holland was then, as 
now, the great emporium for all European goods. 
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and by this regulation British ships were hindered 
from loading in Holland the goods of any other 
E uropean country. , • 

Fourthly, salt fish of all kinds, whale-fins, 
whale-bone, oil, and blubber, not caught by and 
cured on board British vessels, when imported into 
Great Britain, are subjected to double aliens duty. 
The Dutch, as they are still the principal, were then 
the only fishers in EurojJC that attempted to supply 
foreign nations with fish. By this regulation, a 
very heavy burden was laid upon their supplying 
Great Britain. 

When the act of navigation was made, though 
England and Holland were not actually at 'War, the 
most violent animosity subsisted between the two 
nations. It had begun during the government of 
the long parliament, which first framed this act, and 
it broke out soon after in the Dutch wars during 
that of the Protector and of Charles II. It is not 
impossible, thereibre, that some of the regulations of 
this famous act may have proceeded from national 
animosity. They are as wise, hawever, as .if they 
liad all been dictated by the most deliberate wi.sdoni. 
National animosity at that particular time aimed at 
the very same olyect which the most deliberate 
wisdom would haVe recomthended, the diminution 
of the naval power of Hollai^, the only naval power 
which could endanger the security of England. 

The act of navigation is not favourable to foreign 
commerce or to the growdi of that opulence which 
can arise from it. The interest of a nation in its 
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commercial relations to foreign nations is, like that 
of, a merchant with regard io the diS|ffeht people 
with whom he cleal^ to buy as cheap a'tirl to sell as 
dear as possjble. But it will be most likely to buy 
cheap, wheo by the most perfect fVeedom of |rade it 
encourage.s all rtations t6 bring to it the goods which 
it has occasion to purchase; and, for the same 
reason, it will be most likely to sell dear, when its 
markets are thus filled with the greatest number of 
buyers. The act of navigation, it is true, lays no 
burden upon foreign ships that come to expert the 
produce of British industry. Bygu the ancient 
aliens duty, which used to be paid upon all goods 
exportecl-as well as imported, has, by several sub¬ 
sequent acts, been taken olf from the greater part of 
the articles jOf exportation. But if foreigners, either 
by prohibitions or high duties, are hindered from 
coming to sell, they cannot always afford to conae to 
buy ; because, coming withohf a cargo, they must 
lose the freight from theic, own country to Great 
Britain. By diminishing'the number of sellers, 
therefore, we necessarily diminish that of buyers, 
and are tbps likely not only to buy foreign goods 
dearer, but to sell our own cheaper than if there was 
a more perfect freedom of trade. As defence, 
however, is of much more importance than opulence, 
the act of navigation is, perhaps, the wisest of all 
the commercial regulations of England. 

The second case, in whieb -it will generally be 
advantageous to lay some burden,; upon foreign 
for the encouragement of industry, is, 
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when some tax is imposed at liome upon the pro-, 
<Iuce of* IIk latter. In this case, it seemS reason¬ 
able that an tax shofild be imposed upon 

the like produce of the former. This would not 
givft|tlte monopoly of the home market to domestic 
iudtt«ry, nor turn towarfls a particular employ¬ 
ment a greater share of the stock and labour of 
the country, than what would naturally go to it. 
It would only hinder any part of what w6uld natu¬ 
rally go to it from being turned away by the tax, 
into a less natural direction, and would leave the 
competition between for,eigu and domestic indus¬ 
try, after the tax, as nearly as possible 'jjjgiwttie 
same footing as before it. In Great Britain, when 
any sueh tax is laid upon the produce of domestic 
industry, it is usual_ at the saijie time, in order to 
stop the clamoroijs' complaints of our merchants 
and manufacturers, that they will be undersold 
at home, to lay a mucli heavier duty Aipon the im¬ 
portation of all foreign goods of the same kind. 

This Second limitation of the freedom of trade 
according to some people should, upon some oc¬ 
casions, be extended much farther than to the 
precise foreign commodities which could come into 
Competition with those which had been taxed at 
home. When the necessaries of life have been 
taxed in any country, it becomes proper, they pre¬ 
tend, to tax not only the like necessaries of life im¬ 
ported from other countries, but all sorts of foreign 
goods whicl^’ean come into competition with any 
thing that is the produce of domestic industry. 
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Sub?Bteaeej they say, becomes necessarily disarer 
in «0nse<}aence of such taices; and the price of 
labbi^r must, alway^'rise with the price of the la¬ 
bourer’s subsistence. Every commodity, therefore, 
which is the prt^uce of domestic industry, though 
not immediately taxed Itself, becomes dearer in 
consequence of such taxes, 'because the labour 
which produces it becomes so. Such taxes, there¬ 
fore, are really equivalent, they say, to a tax upon 
every particular commodity produced at home. 
In order tp put domestic upon the same footing 
with foreign industry, therefore, it becomes neces¬ 
sary'. they think, to lay some duty upon every fo¬ 
reign commodity, equal to this enhancement of the 
price of the home commodities with which it can 
come into competition. 

Whether taxes upon the necessaries of life, such 
as those in Great Britain upon soap, salt, leather, 
candjes, &c., necessarily raise the price of labour, 
an®''consequently that of all other commodities, 
I shall consider hereafter, wiien I come to treat of 
taxes. ' Supposin'^, however, in the mean time, 
that they have this effect, and they have it un¬ 
doubtedly, this general enhancement of the price 
of all commodities, in consequence of that of la¬ 
bour, is a case whi(^ 'differs in the two following 
respects from that of a pa/rtjeular commodity, of 
which the price was enhanced by a particular tax 
immediately imposed upon it. 

First, it might always be known with great ex¬ 
actness • how far the pri^ of such a commodity 
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could be enhanced by such a tax: but how far the 
general enhancement of the price of labour might 
affect that of every differenj commodity about 
which labour was employed could never be known 
with any tolerable exactness. It would be impos¬ 
sible, therefoie, to proportion witlji.'ipy tolerable 
exactues.s the tax upon every foreign, to this en¬ 
hancement of the price of every home commodity. 

Secondly, taxes tipon the necessaries of life have 
nearly the same effect upon the circumstances of 
the peojile as a poor soil and a bad climate. Pro¬ 
visions are thereby rendered dearer in the same 
manner as if it required extraordinary la bour an d 
expense to raise them. As in the natural scarcity 
arising from soil and climale, it would be absurd to 
direct the people in what manner they ought to 
employ their capitals and indus'try, so is it likewise 
in the artificial scarcity arising from such taxes. 
To be left to accommodate, as well as they could, 
their industry to their situation, and to find nut 
those employments in which, notwithstanding their 
unfavourable circumstances, they»might ,have some 
advantage either in the home or in the foreign 
market, is what in both cases would evidently be 
most for their advantage. To lay a new tax upon 
them, because they are alrq^y overburdened with 
taxes, and because they already pay too dear for 
the necessaries of life, to make them likewise pay 
too dear for tlafe greater part of otlier commodities, 
is certainly a most absurd way of making amends. 

Such taxes, when they have grown up to a cer- 
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taia heiglit, are a curse equal to the barrenness 
earth and the inclemency of,the heavens; 
and yet it is in th®>,richest and most industrious 
countries that they have been ihost generally im¬ 
posed. No other countries could support so great 
a disorder. As the strongest bodies only can live 
and enjoy health under an unwholesome regimen ; 
so the nations only that in every sort of industry 
have the greatest natural and acquired advantages 
can subsist and prosper under such taxes. Hol¬ 
land is the country in Europe in which they abound 
most, and which from peculiar circumstances con- 
tyiues to prosper, not by means of them, as has 
been most absurdly supposed, bitt in spite of them. 

As there are two cases in which it will generally 
be advantageous ‘to lay some burden upon foreign, 
for the encourageifient of domestic industry ; so 
there are two others in which it may sometimes be 
a matter of deliberation,—in the one, how far it is 
proper to continue the free importation of certain 
foreign goods; and in the other, how far, or in 
what manner, it vnay be proper to restore that free 
importation after it has been for some time inter¬ 
rupted. 

The case in which it may sdltnetimes be a matter 
of deliberation how far it is proper to coniiniie the 
free importation of certain foreign goods, is, when 
some foreign nation restrains by, high dutie-s or 
prohibitions the importation pf some of our manu¬ 
factures into their codiitryp Revm^ in this case 
naturally dictates retalial*^ and that we sliould 
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impose the like duties end prohibitions tipon the 
importation 'of some or all of their manufactures 
into ours. Nations according seldom fail to re¬ 
taliate in this manner. The Frencji have been 
particularly forward to favour their, own manufac¬ 
tures by restraining- the im])ortation'of such foreign 
goods as could come into competition with them. 
In this consisted a great part of the policy of Mr. 
Colbert, who, notwithstanding his great abilities, 
seems in this case to have been imposed upon by 
the sophistry of merchants and manufacturers, who 
are always demanding a monopoly against their 
countrymen. It is at present the opinio n pf.ii be 
most intelligent men in France that his operations 
of this kind have not been beneficial to his country. 
That minister, by the tariff of 1667, imposed very 
high duties upon a great number of foreign manu¬ 
factures. Upon his refusing to moderate them 
in favour of the Dutch, they in 1671 prohibited 
the importation of the wines, brandies, and manu¬ 
factures of France. The war of 1672 seems to 
have been in part occasioned b'^ this contmercial 
dispute. The peace of Nimeguen put an end to it 
in 1678, by moderating some of those duties in 
favour of the Dutch, who m consequence took off 
their prohibition. It was abOnt the same time that 
the French and English began mutually to oppress 
each other’s industry, by the like duties and prohi¬ 
bitions, of which the Frencli, however, seem to have 
set the first etfamplei The spirit of hostility which 
has subsisted JietWe^ the two nations ever since 
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has Wtbirto hindered them from being moderated 
on either side. In 1697 the English prohibited the 
importation of bone'lace, the manufacture of Flan¬ 
ders. The government of that* country, at that 
time under the, dominion of Spain, prohibited in 
return the importation ®f English woollens. In 
1700, the prohibition of irapoHing bone-lace into 
England was taken otf upon condition that the im¬ 
portation of .English woollens into Flanders should 
be put on the same footing as before. 

There may be good policy in retaliations of this 
kind, when there is a probability that they will 
p^gcure the repeal of the high duties or prohibitions 
compfatfted of. The recovery of a great foreign 
market will generally more than epmpensate the 
transitory inconveiliencc of paying dearer duriixg a 
short time for sorhe sorts of goods. To judge 
whether such retaliations are likely to produce such 
an effect, does not, perhajis, belong so much to the 
science of a legislator, who.se deliberations ought 
to be governed by general principles which are 
always .the same,'as to the .skill of that insidious 
and crafty animal, vulgariy called a'statesman or 
politician, whose councils are directed by the mo¬ 
mentary fluctuations of affairs. When there is no 
probability that any such repeal can be procured, it 
seems a bad method of compensating the injury 
done to certain classes of our people,,,to do another 
injury ourselves, not , only to ttoh i^asses, but to 
almost all the other classes of them. When our 
neighbours prohibit some manufacture of ours, we 
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generally prohibit, not only the same, for that alone 
would seldom affect them considerably, but some 
other manufacture of theirs. TJiis may no doubt 
give encouragement to some particular class of 
workmen among ourselves, and, by excluding some 
of their rivals, may enable them to raise their jjrice 
inthe home market. Those Workmen, however, who 
suffered by our neighbours’ prohibition will not 
be benefited by ours. On the contrary, they and 
almost all the other classes of our citizens will 
thereby be obliged to pay dearer than before for 
certain goods. Eveiy such law, therefore, imposes 
a real tax upon the whole country, not in favour 
of that particular class of workmen who wWBTn^ 
jured by our neighbours’ prohibition, but of some 
other class. 

The case in which it may sometimes be a matter 
of deliberation, how far, or in what manner, it is 
proper to restore the free importation of foreign 
goods, after it has been for some time interrupted, 
is, when particular manufactures, by means of 
high duties or prohibitions upon all foreign goods 
which can come into competition with them, have 
been so far extended as to employ a great multi¬ 
tude of hands. Humanity may in this case re¬ 
quire that the freedom of trade should be restored 
only by slow gradations, and with a good deal of 
reserve and circumspection. Were those high 
duties and protipjttitjns taken away all at once, 
cheaper foreign goods of the same kind might be 
poured so fast into Hie home market, as to deprive 
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dll at once many thousands of our people of their 
ordiliary emplo^ftaent ami means of subsistence. 
The disorder whij-di this would occasion might 
no doubt be very considerable. It would in all 
probability, however, be much less than is com¬ 
monly imagined, for thfe two following reasons : 

First, all those manufactures, of which any part 
is commonly exported to other European countries 
without a bounty, could be very little affected by 
the freest importation of foreign goods. Sticli ma- 
liufiictbrcs must he sold as cheap abroad as any 
other foreign goods of the same quality and kind, 
r^"d consequently must be sold cheaper at home. 
They would still, therefore, keep possession, of the 
home market, and though a. capricious man of 
fashion might sometimes prefer foreign wares, 
merely because they were foreign, to cheaper and 
better goods of the same kind that wer* made at 
home, this folly could, from the nature of things, 
extend to so few, that it could make no .sensible im¬ 
pression upon the general employment of the people. 
But a great par^ of all the different branches of our 
woollen manufacture, of our tanned leather, and 
of our hard-ware, are annually exported to other 
European countries without any bounty, and these 
are the manufactures which employ the greatest 
number of hands. The silk; perhaps, is the manu¬ 
facture which would puffer the most by this freedom 
of trade, and after It ,thb lineri, though the latter 
much less than the fbtiner. 

Secondly, though a ^eat' number of people 
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should, by thus restorinp: the freedom of trade, be 
thrown all at once out of their ordinary employment 
and common method of subsistence, it would by no 
means follow that they would thereby ^be deprived 
either of employment or subsistence. By the re¬ 
duction of the array and navy at the end of the late 
war, niore than a hundred thousand soldiers and 
seamen, a number eijual to what is emj)Ioyed in the 
greatest manufactures, were all at once thrown out 
of their ordinary employment; but, though they, 
no doubt, sutfered some iuconvcuiency, thRy, were 
not thereby deprived .of all employment and sub¬ 
sistence. The greater part of the seamen, it ^s 
probable, gradually betook themselves to thS*hTer- 
chant-service as' they could find tjcCasion, and in 
the mean time both they and the 'soldiers were ab¬ 
sorbed in the great mass of the pftople, and employed 
in a great variety of occupations. Not only no 
great convulsion, but no sensible disorder arose 
from so great a change in the situation of more than 
a hundred thousand men, all accustomed to the use 
of arms, and many of them to rapine and plunder. 
The number of vagi'ants was scarce anywhere sen¬ 
sibly increased by it, even the wages of labour were 
not reduced by it in any occupation, so far as J 
have been able to learn, except in that of seamen 
in the merchant-service. But if we compare toge¬ 
ther the habits of a soldier and of any sort of manu¬ 
facturer, we shRU find Ujat tlhose of the latter do not 
tend so much todthqualtiV him from being einiiloyed 
in a new trade, as thicae of the former from being 
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m WK^. 't'ae tt\aT«i?ac\MTet \\as aWays 
been accustomed to look for liis subsistence from his 
labour only: the sfildier to expect it from his pay. 
Application }ind industry have been familiar to the 
one; idleness and elissipation to the other. But it is 
surely much easier to chifnge the direction of industry 
from one sort of labour [employment] to another, 
than to turn idleness and dissipation to any. To 
the frreater part of manufactures besides, it has 
already been observed, there are other collateral 
manufactures of so similar a nature, that a workman 
can easily transfer his industry lioni one of them to 
ifiother. The sre.itcr part of such workmen too 
are occasionally employed in country labour. The 
stock which employed thorn in ^ particular manu¬ 
facture before, will still remain in the country to 
employ an cipial number of people in some other 
way. The capital of the country remaining the 
same, the demand for labour will likewise be the 
same, or very nearly the same, though it may be 
exerted in dift’erent places and for dilfereiit occupa¬ 
tions. 'Soldiers add seamen, indeed, when discharged 
from the king’s service, are at liberty to exercise 
any trade within any town or place of Great Britain 
or Ireland.' Let the same natural liberty of exer¬ 
cising what species of industry they please be re¬ 
stored to all his majesty’s subjects, in the same 
manner as to soldie^ and seamen; that is, break 
down the exclusive privileges of corporations, and 
repeal the statute of s^renticeship, both y'hieh are 
real encroachments upon natural lltierty, and add 
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to these the repeal of the law of settlementSi so 
that a poor workman, when thtown out of employ¬ 
ment either in one trade or iu*ene place, may seek 
for it in another trade or in another pjace, without 
the fear either of a prosecution or of a removal, and 
neither the public nor the individuals will suffer 
much more from the occasional disbanding some 
parucular classes of manufacturers, than from that 
of soldiers. Our manufacturers have no doubt 
great merit with their country, but they cannot have 
more than those w'ho defend it with their blood, nor 
deserve to be treated with more delicacy. 

To expect, indeed, that the freedom trac^e 
should ever be entirely restored in Great jjfitam, 
is as absurd as to expect that an Oceana or Utopia 
should ever be established in it. ‘Not only the pre¬ 
judices of the public, but, what isr much more uncon¬ 
querable, the private interests of many individuals, 
irresistibly oppose it. Were the officers of the army 
to oppose with the same zeal and unanimity any 
reduction in the number of forces, with which 
master manufacturers set thcmselres against every 
law that is likely to increase the number of their 
rivals in the home market j were the former to ani¬ 
mate their soldiers, in the same manner as the latter 
inflame their workmen, to attack with violence and 
outrage the projiosers of any such regulation; to 
attenqit to reduce the army would be as dangerous 
as it has now beeonie to attempt to diminish in any 
respect the monopoly which opt manufacturers have 
obtained agaflltus, Tfhis*monopoly has .so much 
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increased the number of some particular tribes of 
them, that, like an overgrown standing army, they 
have become fornCfiable to the government, and 
upon tnany.occasions intimidate the legislature. 
The member of parliament who supports every pro¬ 
posal for strengthening^ this monopoly, is sure to 
acquire not only the reputation of understanding 
trade, but great popularity and influence with an 
order of men whose numbers and wealth render 
them of great impcjrtance. If he opposes them, on 
the contrary, and still more if he has authority 
enough to be |ble to thwart them, neither the most 
ar'ljnowledged probity, nor the highest rank, nor the 
greatest public services, can protect him from the 
most infamous abuse and detraction, from personal 
insults, nor sometimes from real danger, arising 
from the insolent odtrage of furious and disappointed 
monopolists. 

The undertaker of a great manufacture who, by 
the home markets being suddenly laid open to the 
fomjietition of foreigners, should he obliged to 
abandrfh his tradd, would no doubt sutler very con¬ 
siderably. That part of his capital which had 
usually been employed in purchasing materials and 
in pa}ing his workmen, might, without much diffi¬ 
culty, ])crhaps, find another employment. But that 
part of it which was fi\ed in workhouses, and in the 
instruments of trade, could scarce be disposed of 
without considerable loss. The equitable regard, 
therefore, to his interest, requires that changes of 
this kind should never be introduced sUdenly, but 
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, slowly, (gradually, and after a very long warning. 
The legislature, were it possible that its deliberations 
could be always directed, notljy the clamorous im¬ 
portunity of partial interests, but bji an extensive 
view of the general good, ought upon this very 
account, perhaps, to be pfirticiiJarJy careful neither 
to csta'blish any new monopolie.s of this kind, nor to 
extend farther those which are already establi.shed. 
Every such regulation introduces some degree of 
leal disorder into the constitution of the state, which 
it will be difficult afterwards to cure without occa¬ 
sioning another disorder. 

How far it may be proper to Impose taxes uivyi 
the importation of foreign goods, in order, not to 
prevent their importation, but to raise a revenue for 
government, 1 shall consider hereafter when I come 
to treat of taxes. Taxes imposed with a view to 
prevent orcicn to diminish importation, are evi¬ 
dently as destructive of the revenue of the customs 
as of the freedom of trade. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Of the extraordinary/ llcstraints upon the Impor¬ 
tation of Goods of almost all Kinds, from those 
Countries with which the Balance is supposed to 
he disadvantageous. 


PART 1. 

Cf the Unredtonnhleness of those Restraints even 
the Principles of the Commercial System. 

To lay extraordinary restraints upon t^e importation 
of goods of almost all kinds, from ttlose particular 
countries with which the balance of trade is supposed 
to be disadvantageous, is the second expedient by 
which the commercial system proposes to increase the 
quantity of gold and silver. Thus in Great Britain, 
Silesia lawns may be imported for home consump¬ 
tion, if.pon paying certain duties. But French 
cambrics and la^viis aie prohibited to be imported, 
except into the port of London, there to be ware¬ 
housed for exportation. Higher duties are imposed 
upon the wines of France than upon those of Poi*- 
tugal, or indeed of an) other country. By what is 
called the impost of l(i92, a duty of five-and-twenty 
per cent., of the rate or value, was laid upon ah 
French goods; whHe thf gqt^ of other nations 
were, the greater part^of them, subj6(^||fl to much 
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lighter duties, seldom exceeding five per cent. The 
wine, brandy, salt and vinegar of France were in¬ 
deed excepted; these commodities being subjected 
to other heavy duties, either by other laws, or by 
particular clauses of the same law. In 109(i, a se¬ 
cond duty of twenty-five per cent., the first not hav¬ 
ing been thought a suflicient discouragement, was 
imposed uiion all French goods, except brandy ; 
together with a new duty of five-and-twenty pounds 
u]ion the tun of French wine, and another of fifteen 
jiounds upon the, tun of French vinegar. French 
goods have never been omitted iiiguny of those 
general subsidies, or duties'of five per cent., .wbith 
have been imiioscd. upon all, or the greater |)art of 
the goods enumerated in the hook of rates. If we 
count the one third and two third subsidies as 
making a conijilete subsidy between them, there 
have been five of these general subsidies; so that 
before the commencement of the jiresent war seventy- 
five per cent, may be considered as the lowest duty 
to which the greater part of the goods of the growth, 
jiroduce, or manufacture of France were ‘liable, 
but upon the greater jiart of goods, those duties are 
eipiivalent to a jirohibition. The French in their 
turn have, I believe, treated our goods and manu¬ 
factures just as hardly ; though I am not so well 
accpiaiiited with the particular hardships which they 
have imposed upon them, 'niose mutual restraints 
have put an end to almost all fair commerce between 
the two nations, and^^ugglers are now the principal 
importers, efeer of. British goods into France, or of 
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French goods into Great Britain. The principles 
which I have beira examining in the foregoing 
chapter took theirt origin from private interest and 
the spirit oftfnonopoJy ; those which I am going to 
examine in this, from national prejudice and ani¬ 
mosity. They are, acchrdiiigly, as might well be 
expected, still more unreasonable. They are so, 
even upon the ])rinciples of the commercial system. 

First, though it were certain that in the case of 
a free trade between France and England, for ex¬ 
ample, the balance would be in favour ol' France, 
it would by no means follow that such a trade 
would be disadvantageous to England, or that the 
general balance of its whole trade would thereby 
be turned more against it. If the wines of Prance 
are better and cheaper than those of Portugal, or 
its linens tVian those of Germany, it would be more 
advantageous for Great Britain to purchase both 
the wine and the foreign linen which it had occasion 
for of Franc'e, than of Portugal and Germany. 
Though the value of the annual importations from 
Francfe would thereby be greatly augmented, the 
value of the whole annual importations would be 
dimini.shed, in proportion as the French goo<ls of 
the same quality were cheaper than those of the 
other two countries. This would be the case, even 
upon the supposition that the whole French goods 
imported were to be consumed in Great Britain. 

But, secondly, a great part of them might be 
re-exported to other cowntries, where, being sold 
with profit, they might bring back a return equal 
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in value, perhaps, to the prime cost of the whole 
French goods imported. What has frequently been 
said of the East India trade nii^ht possibly be true 
of the French; that though the greater part of 
East India goods were bought with gold and silver, 
the re-exportation of a .part of them to other 
countries, brought back more gold and silver to 
that which carried on the trade than the prime 
cost of the whole amounted to. One of the most 
important branches of the Dutch trade, at ))resent, 
consists in the carriage of French goods to other 
European countries. Some ])art even of the French 
wine drank in Great Britain is clandestinely iin- 
imrted from Holland and Zealand. If there' was 
cither a free trade between France and England, 
or if French goods could be imported upon paying 
only the same duties as those of other European 
nations, to be drawn back upon exportation, Eng¬ 
land might have some share of a trade which is 
found so advantageous to Holland. 

Thirdly, and lastly, there is no certain criterion 
by which we can determine on which side.what is 
called the balance between any two countries lies, 
or which of them exports to the greatest value. 
National prejudice and animosity, prompted always 
by the private interest of particular traders, are the 
jmnciple.s which generally direct our judgment upon 
all questions concerning It. There are two cri- 
terions, however, which have frequently been ap¬ 
pealed to upon such occasion.s, the custom-house 
books and the course of exchange. The custom- 
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house books, I think, it is now generally acknow¬ 
ledged, are a very uncertain criterion, on account 
of the inaccuracy (£ the valuation at which the 
greater part of goods are rated in them. The course 
of exchange is, perhaps, almost equally so. 

When the exchange between two places, such as 
London and Paris, is at par, it is said to be a .sign 
that the debts due from London to Paris are com¬ 
pensated by tho.se due from Paris to Londini. On 
the contrary, when a premium is jiaid at London 
for a bill upon Paris, it is said to be a sign that the 
debts due from London to Paris are not compen¬ 
sated by those due from Paris to London, but that 
a balance in money must be sent out from the latter 
place; for the risk, trouble, and expense of ex¬ 
porting which, the premium is both demanded ami 
given. But the oivlinary state of debt and credit 
between those two cities must necessarily be regu¬ 
lated, it is said, by the ordinary course of their 
dealings with one another. When neither of them 
imports from the other to a greater amount than 
it exptvts to that-other, the debts and credits of 
each may compensate one another. But when one 
of them imports from the other to a greater value 
than it exports to that other, the former nece.ssarily 
becomes indebted to the latter in a greater sum 
than the latter becomes indebted to it: the debts 
and credits of each do not compensate one an¬ 
other, and money must be sent out from that place 
of which the debts overbalance the credits. The 
ordinary course of exchange,' therefore, being an 
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indication of the ordinary state of debt and credit 
between two places, must likewise be an indication 
of the ordinary course of their e^orts and imports, 
as these necessarily regttlate that state., 

But though the ordinary cour.se of exchange 
shall be allowed to be a sufficient indication of the 
ordinal') state of debt and credit between any two 
jilaces, it would not from thence follow, that the 
balance of trade was in favour of that place which 
had the ordinary state of debt and credit in its 
favour. The ordinary state of debt and credit be¬ 
tween any two places is not always entirely regu¬ 
lated by the ordinary course of their dealings with* 
one anpther ; but is often influenced by that of the 
dealings of either with many other places. If it is 
usual, for example, for the merchants of England 
to pay for the goods which they bhy of Hamburgh, 
Dantzic, Riga, &c., by bills upon Holland, the or¬ 
dinary state of debt and credit betweep England 
and Holland will not be regulated entirely by the 
ordinary course of the dealings of those two coun¬ 
tries with one another, but will b'b influencBd by 
that of the dealings of England with those other 
places. England may be obliged to send out every 
year money to Holland, though its annual exports 
to that country may exceed very much the annual 
value of its imports from thence; and though what 
is called the balance of trade may be very much in 
favour of England. 

In the way, besides, in which the par of ex¬ 
change has hitherto been computed, the ordinary 

.VOL. III. o 
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course of exchange can afford no sufficient indi¬ 
cation that the ordinary state of debt and credit is 
in favour of that!,country whicli seems to have, or 
which is supposed to have, the ordinary course of 
exchange in its fiivour: or, in other words, the real 
exchange may be, ami, in I’act, often is, so very 
different from the computed one, that, irom the 
course of the latter, no certain conclusion can, upon 
many occasions, be drawn concerning that of the 
former. 

When for a sum of money paid in England, con¬ 
taining, according to the standard of the English 
mint, a certain number of ounces of pure silver, you 
receive a bill for a sum of money to be paid in 
France, containing, according to the standard of the 
French mint, an equal number of ounces of pure 
silver, exchange is said to be at par between 
England and France. When you pay more, you 
are supposed to give a premium, and exchange 
is said to be against England, and in favour of 
France. When, you pay less, you are supposed to 
get a preraiumi and exchange is said to be against 
France, and in favour of England. 

But, first, we cannot always judge of the value of 
the current money of different countries by the 
standard of their respective mints. In some it is 
more, in others it is less worn, dipt, and otherwise 
degenerated from that standard. But the value of 
the current coftj of every country, compared with 
that of any other country, is in proportion not to 
the quantity of pui®e silver which it ought to con- 
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tain, but to that which it actually does contain. 
Before the reformation of the silver coin in King 
William’s time, exchange betw^oeu England and 
Holland, computed, in the usual manner, according 
to the standard of their respective mints, was five 
and twenty per cent. agaii»;t England. But the 
value of the current coin of England, as we learn 
Ifoin Mr. EownJes, was at that time rather more 
than five and twenty jier cent, below its standard 
value. The real exchange, therefore, may even at 
that time have been in favour of England, uot- 
withstaiiding the computed exchange was so much 
against it; a smaller number of ounces of pure^ 
silver, actually paid in England, may have' pur¬ 
chased a bill for a greater number of ounces iof 
j)ure silver to be paid in Holland, and the man who 
was sujjposed to give, may in rtjality have got the 
premium. The French coin was, before the late 
reformation of the English gold coin, much less 
worn than the English, and was, perhdps, two or 
three per cent, nearer its standard. If the computed 
exchange with France, therefore^ was not, more 
than two or three per cent, against England, the 
real exchange might have been in its favour. Since 
the reformation of the gold coin, the exchange has 
been constantly in favour of England, and against 
France. 

Secondly, in some countries, the exjiense of coin¬ 
age is defrayed by the government^ in others, it is 
defrayed by the private people who carry their 
bullion to the mint, and the 'government even de- 

o 2 
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rives some revenue from the coinage. In England, 
it is defrayed by the government, and if you carry 
a pound weight of’Standard silver to the mint, yon 
get back sixty-two .shillings, containing a pound 
weight of the like standard silver. In Prance, a 
duty of eight per ceut.ais deducted for the coinage, 
which not only defrays the expense of it, but affords 
a small revenue to the government. In England, 
as the coinage costs nothing, the current coin can 
never be much more valuable than the quantity of 
bullion which it actually contains. In Prance, the 
workmanship, as you pay for it, adds to the value, 
I’n the same manner as to that of wrought plate. 
A sum of Prench money, therefore, containing a 
certain weight of’pure silver, is mor^ valuable than 
a sum of English money containing an equal 
weight of pure silver, and must require more 
bullion, or other commodities, to purchase it. 
Though the current coin of the two countries, 
therefore, were equally near the standards of their 
respective mints, a sum of English money could 
not wtll purchase a sum of Prench money, contain¬ 
ing an equal number of ounces of pure silver, nor 
consequently a bill upon Prance for such a sum. 
If for such a bill no more additional money was 
paid than what \yas sufficient to compensate the 
expense of the French coinage, the real exchange 
might be at par between the two countries, their 
debts and credits might mutually compensate one 
another, while the computed exchange was con¬ 
siderably in favour of France. If less than this 
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was paid, the real exchange might be in favour of 
England, while the computed was in favour of 
France. 

Thirdly, and lastly, in some places, as at Amster¬ 
dam, Hamburgh, Venice, &c., foreign bills of ex¬ 
change are paid in what rtiey call bank money; 
while ixi others, as at London, Lisbon, Antwerp, 
Lcgiiorn, &c., they are paid in the common currency 
ol' the country. What is called bank money is al¬ 
ways of more value than the same nominal sum of 
common currency. A thousand guilders in the 
bank of Amsterdam, tor examjile, are of more value 
than a thousand guilders of Amsterdam currency.^ 
The dilfcrence between them is called the agio of 
the bank, whi^jh, at Amsterdam, is generally about 
five per cent. Supposing the current money of the 
two countries equally near to tha standard of their 
respective mints, and that the one pays foreign bills 
in this common currency, while the other pays them 
in bank money, it i.s evident that the computed ex¬ 
change may be in favour of that wliich pays in bank 
money, (hough the real exchange should,be in 
favour of that which pays in current money; for 
the same reason that the computed exchange may 
be in favour of that which pays in better money, or 
in money nearer to its own standard, though the 
real exchange should be in favour of that which 
pays in worse. The computed exchange, before 
tlic late reformation of the gold coin, was generally 

against London with Amsterdam, Hamburgh,Venice, 

and, I believe, with all other places which pay in 

o 3 
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vrhat is called bank money. It will by no means 
follow, however, that the real exchange was against 
it. Since the reformation of the gold coin, it has 
been in favour of London even with those place.s. 
The computed exchange has generally been in favour 
of London with Lisbon? Antwerp, Leghorn, and, if 
you except France, I believe, with most other parts 
of Europe that pay in common currency; and it is 
not improbable that the real exchange was so too. 


Digression concerning Bank'; of Deposit, particu¬ 
larly concerning that of Amsterdam. 

The currency of a great state, such as France or 
England, generally consists almost entirely of its 
own coin. Should this currency, therefore, be at 
any time worn, dipt, or otherwise dj^graded below 
its standard value, the state by a reformation of its 
coin can effectually re-establish its currency. But 
the currency of a small state, such as Genoa or 
Hamburgh, can seldom consist altogether in its 
owu coin, but must be made up, in a great measure, 
of the coins of all'the neighbouring states with 
which its inhabitants have a continual intercourse. 
Such a state, therefore, by reforming its coin, will 
not always be able to reform its currency. If 
foreign bills of exchange are paid in this currency, 
the uncertain value of any sum, of what is in its 
own nature so uncertain, must render the exchange 
always very much against such a stale, its currency 
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being, in all foreign states, necessarily valued even 
below wbat it is wortb. 

In order to remedy the inc(jjivenience to which 
this di.sadvantageous exchange must have subjected 
their merchants, such small states, when they began 
to attend to the interest ^f trade, have frequently 
enacted, that foreign bills of exchange of a certain 
value should be paid, not in common currency, but 
by an order upon, or by a transfer in the books of a 
certain bank, established upon the credit, and under 
the protection of the state ; this bank being always 
obliged to pay, in good and true money, exactly ac¬ 
cording to the standard of the state. The banks »f 
Venice, Genoa, Amsterdam, Hamburgh, aiid Nu¬ 
remberg, seem to have been all originally established 
with this view, though some of them may have after¬ 
wards been made subservient‘to other purposes. 
The money of such banks being better than the 
common currency of the country, necessarily bore 
an agio, which was greater or smaller, according as 
the currency was supposed to be more or less de¬ 
graded below the standard of the? state. 'Hie agio 
of the bank of Hamburgh, for example, which is 
said to be commonly about foiirtecn per cent., is the 
supposed difference between the good standard 
money of the state, and the dipt, worn, and dimi¬ 
nished eurreney poured into it from all the neigh¬ 
bouring states. 

Before 1609, the great quantity of dipt and worn 
foreign eoin which the extensive trade of Amster¬ 
dam brought from all parts of Europe, reduced the 
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value its currency about nine per cent, below that 
of gifiwd money fresh from the mint. Such money 
no sooner appeareih'than it was melted down or 
carrim away, as it always is in such circumstances. 
The merchants, with plenty of currency, could not 
always find a sufficient quantity of good money to 
pay their bills of exchange; and the value of those 
bills, in spite of several regulations which were 
made to prevent it, became in a great measure un¬ 
certain. 

In order to remedy these inconveniences, a bank 
was established in 1()09 under the guarantee of the 
city. This bank received both foreign coin, and 
the light and worn coin of the country, at its real 
intrinsic value in the good standard money of the 
country, deducting only so much as was necessary 
for defraying the expense of coinage, and the other 
necessary expense of management. For the value 
which remained, after this small deduction was 
made, it gave a credit in its books. This credit was 
called bank money, wliich, as it repre.sented money 
exactly.according tg the sfandard of the mint, was 
always of the same real value, and intrinsically 
worth more than current money. It was at the 
same time enheted, that all bills drawn upon or 
negociated at Aidfeterdam of the value of six Imn- 
dred guilders and tqpWRi'ds should be paid in bank 
money, which at once took away all uncertainty in 
the value of those bills. ^ Every merchant, in con¬ 
sequence of this regulation, was obliged to keep an 
account with the bank in order to pay his foreign 
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bills of exchange, which necessarily occasioned a 

cerfain demand for bank mone^. 

Bank money, over and abov^ both its intrinsic 
superiority to currency, and the additional value 
which this demand necessarily gives it, has likewise 
.some other advantages. It is secure from fire, rob¬ 
bery, and other accidents ; the city of Amsterdam 
is bound for it; it can be paid away by a simple 
transfer, without the trouble of counting, or the 
risk of transporting it from one place to another. 
In consequence of those different advantages, it 
seems from the beginning to have born an agio, 
and it is generally believed that all the money or» 
ginally deposited in the bank was allowed to remain 
there, nobody caring to demand payment of a debt 
which he could .sell for a premium in the market. 
By demanding payment of the bank, the owner of 
a bank credit would lose this premium. As a shil¬ 
ling fresh from the mint will buy no more goods in 
the market than one of our common worn shillings, 
so the good and true money which might be brought 
from the coffers of the bank into ftiose of a«private 
l)erson, being mixed and confounded with the com¬ 
mon currency of the country, would be of no more 
value than that currency, from which it could no 
longer be readily distinguished. While it remained 
in the coffers of the bank, its su^riority was known 
and ascertained. When it had come into those of 
a private person, its superiority could not well be 
ascertained without more trouljle than perhaps the 
difference was worth. By being brought from the 
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coffers of the bank, besides, it lost all the other ad¬ 
vantages of bank money ; its security, its easy and 
safe transferability, iis use in paying foreign bills of 
exchange. Over and above all this, it could not be 
brought from those coffers, as will ajjpear by and 
by, without previously pacing for the keeping. 

Those deposits of coin, or those deposits'Which 
the bank was bound to restore in coin, constituted 
the original capital of the bank, or the whole value 
of what was represented by what is called bank 
money. At present they are supposed to constitute 
but a very small jiart of it. In order to lacilitute 
the trade in bullion, the bank has been for these 
many years in the practice of giving credit in its 
books upon dejiosits of gold and silver bullion. This 
credit is generally about five per cent, below the 
mint price of such bullion. The bank grants at the 
same time what is called a recipice or receipt, en¬ 
titling the person who makes the deposit, or the 
bearer, to take out the bullion again at any time 
within six months, upon transferring to the bank a 
quantity of bank' money equal to that for which 
credit had been given in its books when the deposit 
was made, and uixm paying one-fourth per cent, for 
the keeping, if the deposit was in silver ; and one- 
half per cent, if it was in gold; but at the same 
time declaring, that il} defalilt of such payment, and 
upon the expiratioh of this term, the deposit should 
belong to the bank at the price at which it had been 
received, or for which firedit had been given in the 
transfer books. What is thus paid for the keeping 
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of the deposit may be considered as a sort of ware¬ 
house rent; and why this warehouse rent should be 
•so much dearer for gold than flir silver, several dif¬ 
ferent reasons have been assigned. The fineness of 
gold, it has been said, is more difficult to be ascer¬ 
tained than that of silver.* Frauds are more easily 
practised, and occasion a greater loss in the most 
precious metal. Silver, besides, being the standard 
metal, the state, it has been said, wishes to encou¬ 
rage more the making of deposits of silver than 
those of gold. 

Deposits of bullion are most commonly made when 
the price is somewhat lower than ordinary; and thay 
are taken out again when it happens to rise. In 
Holland the market price of Imlliou is generally 
above the mint i)nce, li)r the same reason that it 
was so in England before the‘late reformation of 
the gold coin. The ditterence is said to be com¬ 
monly from about six to sixteen stivers upon the 
mark, or eight ounces of silver of eleven parts fine, 
and one part alloy. The bank price, or the credit 
which the bank gives for the deposits of su«h silver 
(when made in foreign coin, of which the fineness 
is well known and ascertained, such as Mexico dol¬ 
lars), is twenty-two guilders the mark ; the mint 
price is about twenty-three guilders, and the market 
price is from twenty-three guilders six, to twenty- 
three guilders sixteen stivers, or from two to three 
j)er cent, above the mint price *. The proportions 
between the bank price, the mint price, and the 

* The following are the prices at which the bank of Am- 
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market price of gold bullion, are nearly the same. 
A person can generally sell his receipt ibr the dif¬ 
ference between th^ mint price of bullion and the 
market price. A receipt ibr bullion is almost al¬ 
ways worth something, and it very seldom happens, 
therefore, that any body> suffers his receipt to ex¬ 
pire, or allows his bullion to fall to the bank at the 
price at which it had been received, either by not 
taking it out before the end of the six months, or 
by neglecting to pay the one-fourth or one-half per 


sterdam at present (September, 1775) receives bullion and 
coin of different kinds :— 


SILVER. 

Mexico dollars 
I'renob crowns 
English silver coin 
MexicQ dollars new coin 
Diicatoons . 

Rix dollars . 


B- 


Guilders. 
-22 per mark. 


21 

3 

2 


10 


Bar silver containing Jy fine silver 21 per mark, and in 
this proportion down to ^ fine, on which 5 guilders are given. 

Fine bars, 23 per marft. 

GtlLI). 

Portugal coin 1 

Guineas ,13—310 per mark. 

Louis d’ors new J 

Ditto old . 300 

New ducats . 4 19 8 per ducat. 


Bar or ingot gold is received in proportion to its fineness 
compared with the above foreign gOhl coin. Upon fine bars 
the bank gives 340 per mark. In general, however, some¬ 
thing more is given upon coin a known fineness, than upon 
gold and silver bars, of which the fineness cannot be ascer¬ 
tained but by a process of melting and assaying.— A. 
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cent, in order to obtain a new receipt for another 
six months. This, however, though it happens sel¬ 
dom, is said to happen sometir^es, and more fre¬ 
quently with regard to gold, than wi^li regard to 
silver, on account of the higher warehouse rent 
which is paid for the keeping’ of the more precious 
metal. 

The person who by making a deposit of bullion 
obtains both a bank credit and a receipt, pays his 
bills of exchange as they become due with his bank 
credit; and either sells or keeps his receipt accord¬ 
ing as he judges that the price of bullion is likely 
to rise or to fall. The receipt and the bank credit, 
seldom keep long together, and there is no occasion 
that they should. The person who has a receipt, 
and who wants to take out bullion, finds always 
plenty of bank credits, or bank money to buy at the 
ordinary price; and the person who has bank money, 
and wants to take out bullion, finds receipts always 
in equal abundance. 

The owners of bank credits, and the holders of 
receipts, constitute two different sbrts of caeditors 
against the bank. The holder of a receipt cannot 
draw out the bullion for which it is granted, without 
re-assigning to the bank a sum of bank money equal 
to the price at which the bullion had been received. 
If he has no bank money of his own, he must pur¬ 
chase it of those who have it. The owner of bank 
money cannot draw opt bullion without producing 
to the bank receipts for the quantity which he wants. 
If he has none of his own, he must buy them of those 

p 
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who have them. The holder of a receipt, when he 
purchases bank money, purchases the power of 
taking out a quantity of bullion, of which the mint 
price is five,per cent, above the bank price. The 
agio or five per cent., therefore, which he commonly 
pays for it, is paid, not for an imaginary, but for a real 
value. The owner of bank money, when iie ])ur- 
chases a receipt, purchases the power of taking out 
a tjuantity of bullion of which the market price is 
commonly from two to three per cent, above the 
mint price. The price which he pays for it, there¬ 
fore, is paid likewise for a real value. The price of 
ftthe receipt, and the price of the bank money, com¬ 
pound or make up between them the full value or 
price of the bullion. 

Upon deposits of the coin current in the country, 
the bank grants veceipts likewise as well as bank 
credits; but those receipts are frequently of no 
value, and_ will bring no price in the market. 
lJ])on ducatoons, for example, which in the currency 
pass for three guilders three stivers each, the bank 
gives a credit of three guilders only, or five per cent, 
below their current value. It grants a recei[)t 
likewise entitling the bearer to take out the nundier 
of ducatoons deposited at any time within six 
months upon paying one-fourth per cent, for the 
keeping. This receipt will frequently bring no 
price in the market. Three guilders bank money 
generally sell Ih the market for three guilders three 
stivers, the full value of the ducatoons, if they were 
taken out of the liank; and before they cun be 
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taken out, one-fourth per cent, must be paid for the 
keeping, which would be mere loss to the holder of 
the receipt. If the agio of t^e bank, however, 
.should at any time I'all to three per, cent., such 
receipts might bring some price in the market, and 
might sell for one and three-fourths per cent. But 
the agio ol’ the bank being now generally about five 
per cent., such receipts are frequently allowed to 
e\))ire, or, as they express it, to fall to the bank. 
The recei|>ts which are given for deposits of gold 
ducats fall to it yet more frequently, because a 
higher warehouse-rent, or one half per cent., nm.st 
be paid for the keeping of them before they can be, 
taken out again. The live per cent, which the' bank 
gains, when deposits either of coin or bullion arc 
allowed to fall to it, may be considered as the ware¬ 
house rent for the perpetual ktkeping of such de¬ 
posits. 

The sum of bank money for which the receijds 
are expired must be very considerable. It must 
comprehend the whole original capital of the bank, 
which, it is generally supposed, haS been allewed to 
remain there from the time it was first deposited, 
nobody caring either to renew his receipt or to take 
out his deposit, as, for the reasons already assigned, 
neither the one nor the other could be done without 
loss. But whatever may be the amount of this sum, 
the proportion which it bears to the whole mass of 
bank money is supposed to be very small. The 
bank of Amsterdam has for tjiese many years j)ast 
been the great warehouse of Edrope lor bullion, for 

r 2 
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which the receipts are very seldom allowed to expire, 
or, as they express H, to fall to the bank. The far 
greater part of th^ bank money, or of the credits 
upon the books of the bank, is supposed to have 
been created, for these many years past, by such 
deposits which the dealefs in bullion are continually 
both making and withdrawing. 

No demand can be made upon the bank but by 
means of a recipice or receipt. The smaller mass of 
bank money, for which the receipts are expired, is 
mixed and confounded with the much greater mass 
for which they are still in force ; so that, though 
rfhere may be a considerable sum of bank money, 
for which there are no receipts, there is no specific 
stim or portion of it, which may not at any time 
be demanded by one. The bank cannot be debtor 
to two persons for the same thing ; and the owner of 
bank money who has no receipt, cannot demand 
payment of the bank till he buys one. In ordinary 
and quiet times he can find no difficulty in getting 
one to buy at the market price, which generally 
corresponds with the price at which he can sell the 
coin or bullion it entitles him to'take out of the 
bank. 

It might be otherwise during a public calamity; 
an invasion, for example, such as that of the French 
in 167'2. The owners of bank money being then 
all eager to draw it out of the bank, in order to have 
it in their own keeping, the demand for receipts 
might raise their price to an exorbitant height. 
The holders of them might form extravagant ex- 
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pectations, and, instead of two or three per cent, 
demand half the bank money for which credit had 
been given upon the deposits thjt the receipts had 
respectively been granted for. The enemy, in¬ 
formed of the constitution of the bank, might even 
buy them up, in order to ppevent the carrying away 
of the treasure. In such emergencies, the bank, it 
is supposed, would break llirough its ordinary rvtle 
of making payment only to the holders of receipts. 
The holders of receipts, who had no batik money, 
must have received within two or three per cent, of 
tlie value of the deposit for which their respective 
receipts had been granted. The bank, therefore, ii 
is said, would in this case make no scruple of paying 
either with money or bullion, the full value of what 
the owners of bank money who could get no receipts 
were credited for in its books paying at the same 
time two or three per cent, to such holders of receipts 
as had no bank money, that being the whole value 
which in this state of things could justly be sup¬ 
posed due to them. 

Even in ordinary and quiet times it is the interest 
of the holders of receipts to depress the agio, in 
order either to buy bank money (and consequently 
the bullion, which their receipts would then enable 
them to take out of the bank) so much cheaper, or 
to sell their receipts to those who have bank money, 
and who want to take out bullion, so much dearer; 
the jirice of a receipt being generally eijual to the 
difference between the market price of bank money, 
and that of the coin or bullion for which the receipt 

p 3 
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had been fffanted. It is the interest of the owners 
of bank money, on ^he contrary, to raise the agio, in 
order either to sell their bank money so much dearer, 
or to buy a receipt so much cheaper. To prevent the 
btock-jobbinff tricks which those opposite interests 
might sometimes occas^jon, the bank has of late 
years come to the resolution to sell at all times bank 
money for currency, at five per cent, agio, and to 
buy it in again at four per cent. agio. In conse¬ 
quence of this resolution the agio can never either 
rise above five, or sink below four per cent .; and the 
proportion between the market price of bank and 
«hat of current money, is kept at all times very near 
to the proportion between their intrinsic values. 
Before this resolution was taken, the market price 
of bank money used sometimes to rise so high as nine 
per cent, agio, and.sometimes to sink so low as par, 
according as opposite interests happened toinfiuence 
the market. 

The bank of Amsterdam professes to lend out no 
part of what is deposited with it, but, for every 
guildef for whi6h it gives credit in its books, to 
keep in its repositories the value of a guilder either 
in money or bullion. That it keeps in its reposi¬ 
tories all the money or hulliott for which there are 
receipts in force, for which it is at all times liable to 
be called upon, and which, in reality, is continually 
going from it and returning to it again, cannot well 
be doubted. But whether it does so likewise with 
regard to that part of its capita!, for which the 
receipts are long ago expired, for which in ordinary 
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and quiet times it cannot be called upon, and which 
in reality is very likely to remain with it for ever, or 
as long as the States of the* United Provinces 
subsist, may perhajis appear more uncertain. At 
Amsterdam, however, no point of faith is better 
etablished than that for OAery guilder, circulated 
as bank money, there is a correspondent guilder in 
gold or silver to be found in the treasure of the 
bank. The city is guarantee that it should be .so. 
The bank is under the direction of the four reigning 
burgomasters, who are changed every year. Each 
new set of burgomasters visits the treasure, compares 
it with the books, receives it u])on oath, and delivery 
it over, with the same avvful .solemnity, to the set 
which succeeds ; and in that sober and religious 
country oaths are not yet disregarded. A rotation 
of this kind .seems alone a suflicipnt security against 
any practices which cannot be avowed. Amidst all 
the revolutions which faction has ever occasioned in 
the government of Amsterdam, the preVailing party 
has at no time accused their predecessors of infi¬ 
delity in the administration of theJiank. Jio accu¬ 
sation could have affected more deeply the reputation 
and fortune of the disgraced j)arty, and if such an 
accusation could have been supported, we may be 
assured that it would have been brought. In 1672, 
when the French king was at Utrecht, the bank of 
Amsterdam paid so readily as left no doubt of the 
fidelity with which it had observed its engagements. 
Some of the pieces which were then brought from 
its repositories appeared 4o have,been scorched with 
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ti^ fire which happened in the town-house soon 
after the bank was established. Those pieces, there¬ 
fore, must have lain’^there from that time. 

What may be the amount of the treasure in the 
bank, is -a question Winch has long employed the 
speculations of the curipus. Nothing but conjec¬ 
ture can be offered concerning it. It is generally 
reckoned that there are about two thousand people 
who keep accounts with the bank, and allowing 
them to have, one with anotlier, the value of fifteen 
hundred pounds sterling lying upon their respective 
accounts (a very large allowance), the whole quan¬ 
tity of bank money, and conseqtiently of treasure 
in the bank, will amount to about three millions 
sterling, or, at eleven guilders the pound sterling, 
thirty-three millions of guilders; a great sum, and 
sufficient to carry on a very extensiv e circulation ; 
but vastly below the extravagant ideas which some 
people have formed of this treasure. 

The city bf Amsterdam derives a considerable 
revenue from the bank. Besides what may be 
called {he warehouse rent above mentioned, each 
person, upon first - opening an account with the 
bank, pays a fee of ten guilders; and for every new 
account three guilders three stivers; fbr every 
transfer two stiveivs; and if the transfer is for less 
than three hundred guilders, six stivers, in order to 
discourage the multiplicity of small transactions. 
The person who' neglects to balance his account 
twice in the year, forfeits twenty-five guijfters. The 
person who orders a transfer for more than is upon 
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his account, is obliged to pay three per cent, for 
the sum overdrawn, and his or^er is set aside into 
the bargain. The bank is supposed too to make a 
considerable ywofit by the sale of the. foreign coin 
or bullion which sometimes falls to it by the ex¬ 
piring of receipts, and vvhtch is always kept till it 
can be sold with advantage. It makes a profit 
likewise by .selling bank money at five per cent, 
agio, and buying it in at four. These different 
emoluments amount to a good deal more than what 
is necessary for paying the salaries of officers, and 
defraying the expense of management. What is 
paid for the keeping of bullion upon receipts, is* 
alone supposed to amount to a neat annual revenue 
of between one hundred and fifty thousand and two 
hundred thousand guilders. Public utility, how¬ 
ever, and not revenue, was the oisiginal object of this 
institution. Its object was to relieve the merchants 
from the inconvenience of a disadvantageous ex¬ 
change. The revenue which has arisen from it was 
unforeseen, and may be considered as accidental. 
But it is now time to return frflm this teng di¬ 
gression, into which I have been insensibly led in 
endeavouring to explain the reasons why the ex¬ 
change between the countries which pay in what 
is called bank money, and those which pay in com¬ 
mon currency, should generally appear to be in 
favour of the former, and against the latter. The 
former pay in a species of money of which ihe in¬ 
trinsic value is always,the same, and exactly agree¬ 
able to the standard of their respective mints; the 
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latter is a species of money of which the intrinsic 
value is continually varying', and is almost always 
more or less below tfiat standard. 

TART II. 

Of the Unreasonableness of those extraoi dinary 
Restraints upon otiwr Principles. 

In the foregoing ]»art of tliis chapter I have en¬ 
deavoured to show, even u])on the principles ol’ (he 
commercial system, how unnecessary it is to lay ex¬ 
traordinary restraints upon the importatien of goods 
from those countries with which the balance of 
trade is supposed to be disadvantageous. 

Nothing, however, can be more absurd than (his 
whole doctrine of the balance of trade, upon which, 
not only these restraints, but almost all the other 
regulations of commerce are founded. When two 
places trade- with one another, this doctrine sup- 
jioses that, if the balance be even, neither of them 
either lo.ses or git.ins j but if it leans in any degree 
to one side, that one of them loses, and the other 
gains in pro[)ortion to its declension from the exact 
c(|uilibrium. Both suppositions are false. A trade 
which is forced by ifteans of bounties and monopo¬ 
lies, may be, and commonly is, disadvantageous to 
the country in whose favour it is .meant to be 
established, -as I shall endeavour to show hereafter. 
But that trade which, without ftirce or constraint, is 
naturally and regularly carried on between any two 
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places, is always advantageous, though not always 
equally so, to both. ^ 

By advantage or gain, I understand, not the in¬ 
crease of the (piantity of gold and silvty, but that of 
the exchangeable value of tlie annual produce of 
the land and labour of (he»country, or the increase 
of the annual revenue of its inhabitants. 

If the balance be even, and if the trade between 
the two places consist altogether in the exchange 
of their native commodities, they will, upon most 
occasions, not only both gain, but they will gain 
e(iuully, or very near equally: each will in this 
case aflbrd a market for a part of the surplus j)ro^ 
duce of the other : each will rejdace a capital which 
had been employed in raising and preparing for the 
market this part of the surplus produce of the other, 
and which had been distributed among, and given 
revenue and maintenance to a certain number of its 
inhabitants. Some part of the inltabitants of esich, 
therefore, will indirectly derive their revenue and 
maintenance from the other. As the commodities 
exchanged too arc supi)osed to b% of equtd value, 
so the two capitals enqdoyed in the trade will, upon 
mo.st occasions, be equal, or very nearly equal; and 
both being employed in raiijgug the native com¬ 
modities of the two countries, the revenue and 
maintenance which their distribution will afford to 
the inhabitants of each will be equal, of very nearly 
C(iual. This revenue and maintenance, thus niu- 
tualiy aflbrded, will be greater or smaller hi |)ro- 
portion to the extent of their dealings. If these 
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should annually amount to a hundred thousand 
pounds, for example, or to a million on each side, 
each of them will afford an annual revenue in the 
one case of a hundred thousand pounds, in the 
other of a million, to the inhabitants of the other. 

If their trade should he of such a nature that one 
of them exported to the other nothinsr but native 
commodities, while the returns of that other con¬ 
sisted altogether in foreign goods; the balance, in 
this case, would still be supposed even, commodities 
being paid for with commodities. They would, in 
this case too, both gain, but they would not gain 
..equally; and the inhabitants of the country which 
exported nothing but native commodities would de¬ 
rive the greatest revenue from the trade. If 
England, for example, should import from France 
nothing but the nafive commodities of that country, 
and, not having such commodities of its own as 
were in demand there, should annually repay them 
by sending thither a large quantity of foreign 
goods, tobacco, we shall suppose, and East India 
goods ;< this trade, though it would give some re¬ 
venue to the inhabitants of both countries, would 
give more to those of France than to those of 
England. The whole French capital annually-em¬ 
ployed in it would annually be distributed among 
the people of France. But that part of the Eng¬ 
lish capital only which was employed in producing 
the English commodities with which those foreign 
goods were purchased, would he -annually distri¬ 
buted among the people of England. The greater 
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part of it would replace the capitals which had 
been employed in Virginia, In^dostan, and China, 
and which had given revenue and'maintenance to the 
inhabitants of those distant countries. 1/ the capitals 
were equal, or nearly equal, tlierel’ore, this employ¬ 
ment of the French caj)ital would augment much 
more the revenue of the people of France, than 
that of the English capital would the revenue of 
the people of England. France would in this 
case carry on a direct foreign trade of consump¬ 
tion with England; whereas England would carry 
on a round-about trade of the same' kind with 
France. The different eflects of a capital ein-, 
ployed in the direct, and of one employed in the 
round-about foreign trade of consumption, have 
already been fully explained. 

There is not, probably, between any two coun¬ 
tries, a trade which consists altogether in the ex¬ 
change either of native commodities on both sides, 
or of native commodities on one side and of foreign 
goods on the other. Almost all countries exchange 
with one another partly native aifd partly foreign 
goods. That country, however, in whose cargoes 
there is the greatest proportion of native, and the 
least of foreign goods, will always be the principal 
gainer. 

If it was not with tobacco and East India goods, 
but with gold and silver, that England paid for the 
commodities annually imported from France, the 
balance, in this case, would be supposed uneven, 
commodities not being paid for with commodities, 
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but with gold and silver. The trade, however, 
would, in this casCj as in the foregoing, give some 
revenue to the inhabitants of both co\intiies, but 
more to thofw of France than to those of England. 

t ^ ^ 

It would give some revenue to those of England. 
The capital which had been employed in producing 
the English goods that purchased this gold and 
silver, the capital which had been distributed 
among, and given revenue to, certain inhabitants 
of Engliuid, would thereby be replaced, and en¬ 
abled to continue that emjiloymcnt. The whole 
capital of England would no more be diminished 
«by this exporlalion of gold and silver, than by the 
ex])ortation of an equal value of any other goods. 
On the contrary, it would, in most cases, be aug¬ 
mented. IMo goods are sent abroad but those for 
which the demand.is siqiposed to be greater abroad 
than at home, and of which the returns conse¬ 
quently, it is expected, will be of more value at 
home than the commodities exported. If the to¬ 
bacco which, in England, is worth only a hundred 
thousavid pounds, when sent to France will jmr- 
chase wine which is, in England, worth a hundred 
and ten thousand pounds, the exchange will aug¬ 
ment the capital of England by ten thousand 
pounds. If a hundred thousand pounds of English 
gold, in the same manner, purchase French wine, 
which, in England, is worth a hundred and ten 
thousand, this exchange will equally augment the 
capital of England by ten thousand pounds. As 
a merchant who has a hundred and ten thousand 
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poiind.s worth of wine in his cellar, i.s a richer man 
than he who has only a hundred thousand pounds 
worth of tobacco in his warehouse, .so is he likewise 
a richer man tluin lie who has only a hundred thou¬ 
sand Yjonnds worlh of f^ohl in his coll’ers. He can 
put info mol ion a frreater ipiantily of industry, and 
g-ive iv\ciuie, maintenance, and emiiloyment, to a 
greater number of people than either of tlie other 
two. But the capital of the country is equal to 
the cajiital of all its dilferent inhabitants, and the 
(juantity of industry which can be annually main¬ 
tained in it is eijual to what all those dilferent 
capitiils can maintain. Both the capital of the 
country, therefore, and the (piantity of industry 
which can be annually maintained in it must gene¬ 
rally be augmented by this exchange. It would, 
indeed, be moie advantageous for Knglaud that it 
could purchase the wines of I'rauce with its own 
hardware and broad-cloth, than with either the 
tobacco of Virginia, or the gold aiid silver of 
Brazil and Peru. A direct foreign trade ol eon- 
sumyition is always more advaiptageous ^han a 
round-about one. But a round-about ibreign 
trade of consumption, which is carried on with 
gold and silver, does not seem to be less advan¬ 
tageous than any other eipially round-about one. 
Neither is a country which has no mines, more 
likely to be exhausted ol' gold and silver by this 
annual exportation of those metals, than one which 
does not grow tobacco by the like annual expor¬ 
tation of that jilant. A-s a country which has 

fl2 
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Wherewithal to buy tobacco will never be long; in 
want of it, so iieitjier will one be long’ in want of 
gold and silver wl^ich has wherewithal to purchase 
those metals. 

It is a losing trade, it is said, which a workman 
carries on with the alehouse ; and the trade which 
a manufacturing nation would naturally carry on 
with a wine country, may be considered as a trade 
of the same nature. I answer, that the trade with 
the alehouse is not necessarily a losing trade. In 
its own nature it is just as advantageous as any 
other, though, perhaps, somewhat more liable to 
ibe abused. The em])loynient of a brewer, and even 
that of a retailer of fermented lirpiors, are as neces¬ 
sary divisions of labour [employments] as any other. 
It will generally be more advantageous for a work¬ 
man to buy of the brewer the quantity he has occa¬ 
sion for, than to brew it himself, and if he is a poor 
workman, it will generally be more advantageous 
for him to buy it, by little and little, of the retailer, 
than a large quantity of the brewer. He may no 
doubt buy too much of cither, as he may of any 
other dealers in his neighbourhood, of the butcher, 
if he is a glutton, or of the draper, if he atfects to 
be a beau among -his companions. It is advanta¬ 
geous to the great body of workmen, notwithstand¬ 
ing, that all these trades should be free,though this 
freedom may be abused in all of them, and is more 
likely to be so, perhaps, in some than in others. 
Though individuals, besides, may sometimes ruin 
their fortunes by an excessive consumption of fer- 
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meiited liquors, there seems to be no risk that a 
nation should do so. Though in every country 
there are many people who spend.upon such liquors 
more than they can afford, there are always many 
more who spend less. It deServes to W remarked 
too, that, if we consult exp(;;ienee, the cheajmess of 
wine seems to be a cause, not of drunkenness, but 
of sobriely. The inhabitants ol' the wine countries 
are in general the soberest peo|>)e in Huro[)e; 

witness the Spaniards, the Italians, and the inha¬ 
bitants of the southern ))rovinces of France. 

People are seldom guilty of excess in what is 

their daily fare. iSiobody atfecls the character ot 

liberality and good fellowsliip, by being prol'use of 
!i liquor whicli is as cheap as small beer. On the 
contrary, in the countries which, cither from ex¬ 
cessive heat or cold, produce n» grajtes, and where 
wine conseqticntly i.s dear and a rarity, drunk¬ 
enness is a common vice, as among tlie northern 
nations, and all those who live between-the tro])ics, 
the negroes, for example, on the coast of Guinea. 
When a French regiment come* from syrne of 
the northern itrovinces of 1''ranee, where wine is 
somewhat dear, to be qutirtered in (he southern, 
where it is very cheap, the soldiers, I have fre- 
(luently heard it ttbserved, are at first tk'bauched 
by the cheapness and novelty of good wine; but 
alter a few months’ residence, the greater part of 
them become as sober as the re.st of the inhabit¬ 
ants. Were the duties upon foreign wines, and 
the excises upon malt, beer, and ale, to be taken 

Q 3 
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away all at once, it might, in the same manner, 
occasion in Great Britain a pretty general and tem¬ 
porary drunkenness among the middling and in¬ 
ferior ranks^of people, which would probably be 
soon followed by a [ieniuiiieiit and almost univer¬ 
sal sobriety. At jircsient drunkenness is by no 
means the vice of peo|)le of fashion, or c*' those 
who can easily afford the most expensive liquors. 
A gentleman drunk with ale has scarce ever been 
seen among us. The restraints upon the wine 
trade in Great Britain, besides, do not so much 
seem calculated to hinder the people from going, 
if 1 may say so, to the alehouse, as from going 
where they can buy the best and cheapest liquor. 
They favour the wine trade of Portugal, and dis¬ 
courage that of France. The Portviguese, it is 
said, indeed, are better customers for our paianufac- 
tures than the lAeuch, and should therefore be 
encouraged in preference to them. As they give 
us their custom, it is pretended, we should give 
them ours. The sneaking arts of underling trades¬ 
men afe thus ejected into political maxims for the 
conduct of a great empire; for it is the most un¬ 
derling tradesmen only who make it a rule to ern- 
jdoy chiefly their own customers. A great trader 
purchases his goods always where they are cheapest 
and best, without regard to any little interest of 
this kind. 

By such maxims as these, however, nations have 
been taught that their interest consisted in beggar¬ 
ing all their neighbours. Each nation has been 
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made to look with an invidious eye upon the pros¬ 
perity of all the nations with which it trades, and 

to consider their <!;ain as its own loss. Commerce, 

• 

which ought naturally to be, amonar nations, as 
among individuals, a bi)nd ot* union and friendship, 
has become the most fertiU? source of discord and 
animosity. The capricious ambition of kings and 
ministers has not, during the jn-esent and the pre¬ 
ceding century, been more fatal to the repose of 
Europe, than the impertinent jealousy of merchants 
and manufacturers. The violence and injustice of 
the rulers of mankind is an ancient evil, for which, 
I am afraid, the nature of human affairs can scarce 
admit of a remedy. But the mean rapacity, the 
monopolizing spirit of merchants and manufac¬ 
turers, who neither are, nor ought to be, the rulers 
of mankind, though it cannot perhaps be corrected, 
may very easily be prevented from disturbing the 
tranquillity of any body but themselves. 

That it was the spirit of raonopoly'which origi¬ 
nally both invented and propagated this doctrine 
cannot be doubted; and they who first taught it 
were by no means siich fools as they who believed 
it. In every country it always is and must be the 
interest of the great body of the people to buy 
whatever they want of those who sell it cheapest. 
The propo-sition is so very manifest, that it seems 
ridiculous to take any pains to prove it; nor coukl 
it ever have been called in question, had not the in¬ 
terested sophistry of merchants and manufacturers 
confounded the common sense of mankind. Their 
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interest is, in this respect, directly opposile to that 
of the great body of the people. As it is the in¬ 
terest of the freerned of a corporation to hinder the 
rest of the inhabitants from employing any work¬ 
men but tluunselves, ISO it is the interest of the 
merchants and manufachtrers of every country to 
secure to themselves the monopoly of the home 
market. lienee in tlreal Hritain, and in most 
other European countries, the extraordinary duties 
upon almost all goods imported by alien merchants, 
lienee the high duties and prohibition.s upon all 
those foreign inamd'acturcs which can come into 
competition with our own. Hence too the extra¬ 
ordinary restraints upon the importation of almost 
all sorts of goods iioni those countries with which 
the balance ol' trade is sup))osed to be disadvan¬ 
tageous; that is, trom those against whom national 
animosity happens tV) be most violently inllamed. 

'I’he wealth ol' a neighbouring nation, how'ever, 
though dangerous in war and politic.s, is certainly 
advantageous in trade. In a state of hostility it 
may enable our, enemies to maintain fleets and 
armies suircrior to our own ; but in a state ol' jieace 
and commerce it must liken isc enable them to ex¬ 
change with us to a greater value, and to alford a 
better market, either for the immediate jiroduce 
of our own industry, or for whatever is purchased 
with that produce. Ak a rich man is likely to be 
a better custotiier to the industrious [ample in hi.s 
neighbourhood, than a [Wtor, so is likewise a rich 
nation. A rich man, indeed, who is himself a 
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manufacturer, is a very dangerou.s neighbour to 
all those who deal in the same way. All the rest 
of the neighbourhood, however, by far the greatest 
number, profit by the good market which his ex¬ 
pense affords them. Tliey cvdn profit by his under¬ 
selling the poorer workmen, who deal in the same 
way w'ith him. The manufacturers of a rich na¬ 
tion, in the same manner, may no doubt be very 
dangerous rivals to those of their neighbours. 
This very competition, however, is advantageous to 
the great body of the people, who profit greatly 
besides by the good market which the great expense 
of such a nation affords them in every other way. 
Private people, who want to make a fortune, never 
think of retiring to the remote and poor provinces 
of the country, but resort cither to the capital, or 
to some of the great commercial towns. They 
know, that where little wealth circulates there is 
little to be got; but that where a great deal is in 
motion, .some share of it may fall to them. The 
same maxim which would in this manner direct the 
common sense of one, or ten, or tvienty indiyiduals, 
should regulate the judgment of one, or ten, or 
twenty millions, and should make a whole nation 
regard the riches of its neighbours as a probable 
cause and occasion for itself to acquire riches. 
A nation that would enrich itself by foreign trade, 
is certainly most likely to do so when its neighbours 
are all rich, industrious, and commercial nations. 
A great nation surrounded on all sides by wander¬ 
ing savages and poor barbarians might, no doubt, 
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acquire riches by the cultivation of its own lands, 
and by its own interior coininerce, but not by 
foreign trade. It '■cenis to have been in this man¬ 
ner that the ancient Egyptians and the modern 
Chinese aciiuired theiV great wealth. The ancient 
Egyptians, it is said, neglected foreign commerce, 
and the modern Chinese, it is known, boh’ it in 
the utmost contempt, and scarce deign to alFord 
it the decent protection ol' the laws. The modern 
maxims ol foreign commerce, by aiming at the im¬ 
poverishment of all our neighbouis, so far us they 
are cajtable ol producing tlieir intended eliect, tend 
to render that very commerce insignificant and con¬ 
temptible. 

It is in consetjuence of these maxims that the 
commerce between France and England has in 
both coimtnes been subjected to so many dis¬ 
couragements and restraints. If those two coun¬ 
tries, however, were to consider their real interest, 
without either mercantile jealousy or national ani¬ 
mosity, the commeice of France might be moie 
advantageou.s to Great ihilain than that of any 
other country, and for the same reason that of 
Great Britain to France. I’Vance is the nearest 
neighbour to Great Biitain. lii the trade between 
the southern coast ol England and the northern 
and north-western coasts of J‘'rauce, the returns 
might be expected, in the same manner as in the 
inland trade, fonr, five, or six times in the year. T'he 
capital, theieloie, pmployed in this trade, could in 
each of tlie two countries keep in motion, four. 
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five, or siv (imes tlie fniuntify of industry, and 
alloril employment and subsistence to four, five, or 
six times the numlier <jf peopfe, vvliicli an equal 
capital could do in the gTeater ])art •of the other 
luaiichcs of forei^’u trade. Hetween the (larls of 
I'Vance and Great llritaiii* most remote Ifoni one 
another, the returns nfia-ht he exjiected, at least, 
once in the year, and even this trade would so far 
be at least equally advautaa'i-ous as the greater 
))art of the other hranehes of our foreie n 1duro])eaii 
trade. It would be, at least, three limes more ad- 
vanrap;ebus than the boasted trade with our North 
American colonics, in which the reluriis were sel¬ 
dom made iu less than three years, fre(juently not 
ill le.ss than four or fnc years. France, heside.s, is 
supposed to contain tvveuty-fonr iniHions of in¬ 
habitants. Our North Amcriican colonies were 
never supposed to contain more than three millions: 
and Prance is a much richer counlryythan North 
America; though, on account of the more nnequal 
distribution ol' riches, there is much more poverty 
and heg'oary in the one country than in the^ other. 
France, therefore, could afforil a market at least 
eight times more extensive, and, on account of the 
superior frequency of the returns, four and twenty 
times more advantageous, than that which our 
North American colonies ever atforded. The trade 
of Great Britain would be just as advantageous to 
France, and in proportion to the ivealth, ]) 0 [ni- 
lation and proximity of the reitpcctive eountrie.s, 
would have the same sujieriority over that which 
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France carries on with her own colonies. Such 
is the very great tditFerence between that trade 
which the wisdoni of both nations has thought 
proper to discourage, and that which it has favoured 
the most. 

But the very same circumstances which would 
have rendered an open and free commerce between 
the two countries so advantageous to both, have 
occasioned the principal obstructions to that com¬ 
merce. Being neighbours, they are necessarily ene¬ 
mies, and the wealth and power of each becomes, 
upon that account, more formidable to the other ; 
and what would increase the advantage of national 
friendship, serves only to infiamc the violence of 
national animosity. Tliey are both ricli and indus¬ 
trious nations; and the merchants and manufac¬ 
turers of each dread the competition of the skill and 
activity of those of the other. Mercantile jealousy 
is excited, gnd both inflames, and is itself inflamed, 
by the violence of national animosity: and the 
traders of both countries have announced, with all 
the passionate confidence of interested falsehood, the 
certain* ruin of each, in consetpience of that unla- 
vourable balance of trade, which, they pretend, 
would be the infallible efl'ect of an unrestrained 
commerce with the other. 

There is no commercial country in Europe, of 
which the approaching ruin ha.s not frequently been 
foretold by the pretended, doctors of this system, 
from an unfavourable balance of trade. After all 
the anxiety, however, which they have excited about 
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this, after all the vain attempts of almost all trading 
nations to turn that balance in their own favour and 
against their neighbours, it does not appear that 
any one nation in Europe has been in any respect 
impoverished by this cause, ftvery town and coun¬ 
try, on the contrary, in pfopnrtion as they have 
o|H>ned their ports to all nations, instead of being 
ruined by this free trade, as the principles of the 
coinniercial system would lead us to ex])ect, have 
been enriched by it. Though there are in Europe, 
indeed, a few towns which in some rcs])ects deserve 
the name of free ports, there is no country which 
does so. Holland, perhaps, approaches the nearest 
to this character of any, though stilt very remote 
from it; and Holland, it is acknowledged, not only 
derives its whole wealth, but a great part of its 
necessary subsistence, from foreign trade. 

There is another balance, indeed, which has 
already been explained, very dilferent, from the 
balance of trade, and which, according as it hap¬ 
pens to be either favourable or unfavourable, neces¬ 
sarily occasions the prosperity or decay of every 
nation. This is the balance of the annual produce 
and consumption. If the exchangeable value of the 
annual produce, it has already been observed, ex¬ 
ceeds that of the annual consumption, the capital of 
the society must annually increase in proportion to 
this excess. The society in this case lives within its 
revenue, and what is annually saved out of its 
revenue, is naturally added to its cajiital, and em¬ 
ployed so as to increase still further the annual pre- 
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duCe. If the exchang-eable value of the annual 
produce, on the coptrary, fall short of the annual 
consumption, the fapital of the society must an¬ 
nually decay, in proportion to this deficiency. The 
expense of thesociety in this casoiexceeds its revenue, 
and neces.sarily encroaches upon its capital. Its 
capital, therefore, mu.st nece-ssarily decay, a./d, to¬ 
gether with it, the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce of its industry. 

This balance of produce and consumption is 
entirely different from, what is called, the balance 
of trade. It might take place in a nation whicli 
had no foreign trade, but which was entirely sepa¬ 
rated from all the world. It may take place in the 
whole globe of the earth, of wliieh the wealth, jio- 
pnlaiion, and improvement may be either gradually 
increasing or gradually decaying. 

The balance of produce and consumption may be 
constantly in favour of a nation, though what is 
called the balance of trade be generally against it. 
A nation may import to a greater value than it 
export;; for half a century, perhaps, together; the 
gold and silver which comes into it during all this 
time may be all immediately sent out of it; its cir¬ 
culating coin may gradually decay, different .sorts 
of paper money being substituted in its place, and 
even the debts too which it contracts in the principal 
nations with whom it deals, may be gradually in¬ 
creasing; and yet its real wealth, the exchangeable 
value of the annual produce of its lands and labour, 
may, during the same period, have been increasing 
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in a much greater proportion. The state of our 
North American colonics, am^of the trade which 
they carried on with Great Britilin, before the com¬ 
mencement of the present distuHsance^*, may serve 
as a proof that this is by no means an impossible 
su])])06ition. 


* This pariigrai)]! was written in the year 1775.—A. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of D'r/ncbacks. 

Mkhchants and mannfactnreis arc not contented 
witli the monopoly of tlie liouie markcl, but desire 
likewise the most extensive loreig’n sale for their 
o-oods. Tlieir country has no jurisdiction in foreig n 
nations, and theret'ore can seldom procure them any 
monopoly there. They are generally obliged, there¬ 
fore, to content themselves with petitioning for 
certain encouragements to exj)ortation. 

Of these encouragements what are called Draw¬ 
backs seem to be the most reasonable. To allow 
the merchant to draw back upon exportation, cither 
the whole or a part of whatever excise or inland 
duty is imposed upon domestic industry, can never 
occasion the exportation of a greater (piantity of 
goods than what woidd have been exjjorted bad no 
duty been imposed. Such encouragements do not 
tend to turn towards any particular employment a 
greater share of the capital of the country, than what 
would go to that employment of its own accord, but 
only to hinder the duty from driving away any part 
of that share to other employments. They tend not 
to overturn that balance which naturally establishes 
itself among all the various employments of the 
society ; but to hinder it from being overturned by 
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the duty. They tend not to destroy, but to- preserve, 
what it is in most cases advaiy;ageous to preserve, 
the natural divi.sioii and distribution of labour [em¬ 
ployments] in the society. 

The same thing may be said of the drawbacks 
upon the re-exportation of fcreign goods imported ; 
which in Great Britain generally amount to by much 
the largest ])art ol’ the duty u))on importation. By 
the second of the rules, annexed to the act of parlia¬ 
ment which imposed, what is now called, the old 
subsidy, every merchant, whether English or alien, 
was allowed to draw back half (hat duty upon ex¬ 
portation ; the English merchant, provided the ex¬ 
portation took place within twelvemonths ; the alien, 
provided it took place within nine months. Wines, 
currants, and wrought silks were the only goods 
which did not fall within this rulf, having other and 
more advantageous allowances. The duties imposed 
by this act of parliament were, at that time, the only 
duties upon the importation of foreign goods. The 
term within which this, and all other drawbacks, 
could be claimed, was afterward# (by 7 Geo. I. 
chap. 21. sect. 10.) extended to three years. 

The duties wliich have been imposed since the old 
subsidy, are, the greater jiart of them, wholly drawn 
back upon exportation. This general rule, how¬ 
ever, is liable to a great number of exceptions, and 
the doctrine of drawbacks has become a much less 
simple matter, than it was at their first institution. 

l- pon the exportation of some foreign gooils, of 
which it Was expected that the importation would 
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greatly excee4 what was necessary for the home 
consumption, the jvhole duties are drawn back, 
without retaining e,Vea half the old subsidy. Before 
the revolt of our North American colonies, we had- 
the monopoly of the‘tobacco of Maryland and Vir¬ 
ginia. We imported 'about uinety-tix thousand 
hogsheads, and the home consumption was nut su])- 
poscd to CAceed fourteen thousand. To facilitate the 
great exportation which was necessary, in order to 
rid us of the rest, the whole duties were drawn back, 
provided the exportation took place within three 
years. 

We still have, though not altogether, yet very 
nearly the monopoly of the sugars of our "West 
Indian islands. If sugars arc exported within a 
year, therefore, all the duties upon importation are 
drawn back, and if exported within three years, all 
the duties, except half the old subsidy, which still 
continues to be retained upon the exportation of 
the greater part of goods. Though the importatioti 
of sugar exceeds, a good deal, what is necessary 
for the home Consumption, the excess is incon¬ 
siderable, in comparison of what it used to be in 
tobacco. 

Some goods, the particular objects of the jealousy 
of our own manufacturer.s, are prohibited to be im¬ 
ported for home consumption. They may, however, 
upon paying certain duties, be imported and ware¬ 
housed for exportation. But upon such exportation, 
no part of these duties is draw'n back. Our manu¬ 
facturers are unwilling, it seems, that even this re- 
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.stricted importation should be encouraged, and are 
afraid lest some part of these goods should be stolen 
out of the warehouse, and thiis come into compe¬ 
tition with their own. It is under these regulations 
only that we can import wrought silk.s, French carn- 
brieks and lawns, calicoes *])aiuted, printed, stained, 
or dyed, &c. 

We are unwilling even to be the carriers of French 
goods, and choose rather to forego a profit to our¬ 
selves, than to sud'er tho^e, whom we consider as our 
enemies, (o make any profit by our menus. Not 
only half the old subsidy, but the .second twenty-five 
per cent, is retained upon the exportation of all 
Fiench goods. 

By the fourth of the rules annexed to the old 
subsidy, the drawback allowed upon the exportation 
of all wines amounted to a gtyat deal more than 
hall' the duties which were, at that time, paid upon 
their importation ; and it seems, at that time, to have 
been the object of the legislature to give somewhat 
more than ordinary encouragement to the carrying 
trade in wine. Several of the‘other ditties too, 
which were imposed, either at the same time, or sub¬ 
sequent to the old subsidy ; what is called the addi¬ 
tional duty, the new subsidy, the one-third and two- 
thirds subsidie.s, the impost 165)2, the coinage on 
wine, were allowed to be wholly drawn back upon 
exportation. All those duties, however, except the 
additional duty and imjiost 101)2, being paid down 
in ready money, upon importation, the interest ot 
so large a sum occasioned an expense which made 
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it utv^asonable to expect any profitable carrying; 
trade in this article ., Only a part, therefore, of the 
duty called the impost on wine, and no part of 
the twenty-five pounds the tun upon French wines, 
or of the duties imposed in 1745, in 1763, and in 
1778, were allowed to btfdrawn back upon exporta¬ 
tion. The two imposts of five per cent, imposed in 
177!) and 1781, ujwti all the former duties of cus¬ 
toms, being' allowed to be wholly drawn back upon 
the exportation of all other goods, were likewise 
allowed to Ite drawn back upon that of wine. The 
last duty that has been particularly imposed upon 
-wine, that of 1780, is allowed to be wholly drawn 
back, an indulgence which, when so many heavy 
duties are retained, most probably could never 
occasion the exportation of a single tun of wine. 
These rules take ]))ace with regard to all places of 
lawful exportation, except the IJritish colonies in 
America. 

The I5th Charles II. chap. 7. called an act for 
the encouragement of trade, had given (Ireat Bri¬ 
tain the tnonopol/of supplying the colonies with all 
the commodities of the growth or manufacture of 
Europe ; and eonseguently with wines. In a 
country of so extensive a coast as our JNorth Ame¬ 
rican and West Indian colonies, where our authority 
was always so very slender, and where the inha¬ 
bitants were allowed to carry out, in their own ships, 
their non-enumerated commodities, at first, to all 
parts of Euroiie, and afterwards, to all parts of 
Europe south of Cape Finisterre, it is not very pro- 
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bable that this monopoly could evef be much re¬ 
spected ; and they probably, %it all times, found 
means of bringing back some cargo from the coun¬ 
tries to which they were allowed to carry out one. 
They seem, however, to have found .some difficulty 
in importing EuroY)ean wines from tlic jilaces of 
their growth, and they could not well import them 
from Great Britain, where they were loaded with 
many heavy duties, of which a considerable part 
was not diawn back upon exjiortation. Madeira 
wine, not being a European commodity, could be 
imported directly into America and the West fndies, 
countries which, in all their non-enumerated com¬ 
modities, enjoyed a free trade to the island of Ma¬ 
deira. These circumstances had probably intro¬ 
duced that general taste for Madeira wine, which 
our officers found established iiu all our colonies at 
the commencement of the war which began in I73!i, 
and which they brought back with them to the 
mother country, where that wine had not been much 
in fashion before. Upon the conclusion of that war, 
in 1763 (by the 4th Geo. III. chap. 15, sect. 12.) 
all the duties, except 31. 10^. were allowed to be 
drawn back, upon the exportation to the colonies of 
all wines, except French wines, to the commerce 
and consumption of which, national prejudice would 
allow no sort of encouragenrent. The period be¬ 
tween the granting of this indulgence aiirl the 
revolt of our North American colonics was jjrobably 
too short to admit of any considerable change in the 
customs of those countries. 
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'Hie same act, which, in the drawback upon all 
wines, except French wines, thu-> favoured the 
colonies so much 'more than other countries ; in 
those, upon the greater part of other commodities, 
favoured them much less. Upon the exportation of 
the greater part of commodities to other countries, 
half the old subsidy was drawn back. But this law 
enacted that no part of that duty should be drawn 
back upon the exportation to the colonies of any 
commodities, of the growth or manufacture either of 
Europe or the East Indies, excejit wines, white 
calicoes, and muslins. 

Drawbacks were, perhaps, originally granted for 
the encouragement of the parrying trade, which, as 
the freight of the ships is frequently paid by fo¬ 
reigners in money, was supposed to be peculiarly 
fitted for bringing gold and silver into the country. 
But though the carrying trade certainly deserves no 
peculiar encouragement, though the motive of the 
institution was, jierhaps, abundantly foolish, the 
institution itself seems reasonable enough. Such 
drawbacks cannot fiirce into this trade a greater 
share of the capital of the country than what would 
have gone to it of its own accord, had there been no 
duties upon importation. They only prevent its 
being excluded altogether hy those duties. The car¬ 
rying trade, though it deserves no preference, ought 
not to he precluded, but to be left free like all other 
trades. It is a necessary resource to those capitals 
which cannot find cmploymcul either in the agri¬ 
culture or ill the manufactures of the country; either 
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in its home trade or in its foreign trade of con¬ 
sumption. 

The revenue of the customs, mstead of suffering, 
profits from such drawbacks, i)y thaj jiart of the 
duty which is retained. If* the whole duties liad 
l)eeu retained, the foreign •goods upon which they 
„rc ]%iid, could seldom have been exported, nor 
conseipreutly imported, for want of a market. Tlie 
duties, therefore, of which a part is retained, would 
ntn ei- have been paid. 

These reasons seem snfFieiciitly to jufitify draw¬ 
backs, and would justify them, (hough (he whole 
duties, whether uijon the produce of <lomcstie in¬ 
dustry, or upon foreign goods, were always drawn 
back upon exportatiotf. The revenue of excise 
would in this case, indeed, suffer a little, and that of 
the customs a good deal more; but the natural 
balance of industry, the natural division and distri¬ 
bution of labour [employments], which is always 
more or less disturbed by such duties, would be 
more nearly re-established by such a regulation. 

These reasons! however, will justify dry.wbaeks 
only upon exporting goods to those countries which 
are altogether foreign and independent, not to those 
in which our merchants and nianvdaciurers enjoy a 
monopoly. A drawback, for example, upon the 
ex])ortation of European goods to our American 
colonies, will not always occasion a greater ex])or- 
lation than what would have taken place without it. 
By means of the monopoly which our merchants 
and manufacturers enjoy there, the same (juaiitity 
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might frequently, perhaps, be sent thither, thoiigli 
the whole duties were retained. The drawback, 
therefore, may frequently be pure loss to the revenue 
of excise an(j customs, without altering the state of 
the trade, or rendering it in any respect more 
extensive. How far such drawbacks can be justi¬ 
fied, us a proper encourngement to the iiidin-nv of 
our colonies, or how fur it is advantageous to the 
iiiother-coontry, that they .should be exempted from 
faxes whicli are paid by all the rest of their fellow 
subjects, will appear hereafter wlien I come to treat 
of colonies. 

Drawbacks, however, it must always he ttnder- 
stood, are ttseful oidy in those cases in which tlie 
goods for the exportation df which they are given, 
arc really exported to some foreign country ; and 
not clatidestinely re-imported into our own. That 
some drawbacks, particularly those upon tobacco, 
have frequently been abused in this manner, and 
have given occasion to many frauds equally hurtful 
both to the revenue and to the fair trader, i.s well 
known. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of Boimiicx. 

lloiTNTTEs u])on cxpdrtiUion iiio, in (treat Britain, 
fVcHiuently jielitionod for, and sonietiines it-ranlod to 
the jirodnee of partic'ular Inanehes of dotneslic in¬ 
dustry. By lueaiis of tliem our inerchauts and uia- 
nufaeturers, it is |)retended, will he enabled to sell 
their "oods as cliea]) or.elieaper than their rivals in 
the forein'i) market. A i;reater (piantily, it is said, 
nill thus be exported, and the balance of trade con- 
setjuently turned more in favour <\J'our own country. 
We cannot gi\e our workmen a mono])oly in the 
foreifTii, as we have done in the home market. We 
cannot force foreig’iiors to buy their j^oods, a.s we 
have (lone onr own countrymen. Tile next best 
expedient, it has been thouf^ht, therefore, is* to pay 
them forbuyiiiiT. It is in thi.s manner that the mer¬ 
cantile system proposes to enrich the whole country, 
and to jmt money into all our pockets by means of 
the balance of trade. 

Bounties, it is allowed, ought to be given to those 
branches of trade only which cannot be carried on 
without them. But every branch of trade in which 
the merchant can scll^lis goods for a price which 
replaces to him, with the ordinary profits of stock, 

s 
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the whole capital employed in preparino- and send- 
iiif^ them to niarlct, can he canied on without a 
bounty. Every sij'ch branch is e\idently n|)on a 
level with all the other hrauches of trade whicli are 
carried on wilbont bounties, and cannot therelore 
rc(|Hire one more than they. I'hosc trades only 
re(|nire bounties in whicli the merchant is ohlig-ed to 
sell his ijoods for a ])rice which does not rciilacc to 
him his cajiital, tog'cthcr with the onlinary jirofit : 
or in which he is ohlig’cd to sell them tor less than 
it really costs him to send them to market. I'hc 
honnty is a'iven in order to make np this loss, and to 
encourage him to continne, or perliaiis to licgin, a 
trade of which the e\|)ense is supposed to he greater 
than (he returns, of which c\erv o|)era(ion eats np a 
Jiart of (he capital emiiloycd in it, and which is of 
Mich a nature, (hat, if all other trades resemhlcd it, 
there would soon be no cajiital lei't in the country. 

'The trades, it is to he observed, which are carried 
on hy means of bounties, are (he only ones which 
can be carried on hetvveeii two nations for any con¬ 
siderable time together, in such a manner as that 
one of them shall aivvavs and regularly lose, or sell 
its goods for less than it really costs to send them 
to market. Unt if (he bounty did not repay to the 
merchant what he would olliervvise lose ujion the 
price of his goods, his own interest would soon 
oblige him to employ his stock in another way, or 
to find out a tr.ide in which the price of the goods 
would replace to him, with (he ordinary profit, (he 
capital eni])loyed in hcudiiig them to market. The 
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effect of bounties, like that of all the other expe¬ 
dients of the iiiercantile systetn, can only be to 
foi'ce the trade of a country into a channel innch less 
advantageous than that in which it wtndd naturally 
run oi' its own accord. 

The ingenious and well-informed author of the 
tracts upon the corn trade has shown very clearly, 
that since the bounty upon the exportation of corn 
W'as first established, the jirice of the corn exported, 
valued moderately enongdi, has exceeded that of the 
corn iiujiorted, valued very higdi, hy a much greater 
sum than the amount of the whole bounties which 
have been paid during that jieriod. This, he ima¬ 
gines, upon the true principles of the mercantile 
system, is a clear proof that this forced corn trade is 
beneficial to the nation; the value of the ex|)orta- 
tion exceeding that of the ini|),ortation hy a much 
greater sum than the whole extraordinary expense 
which the public has been at iu order to get it 
exported. He does not consider that this extraor¬ 
dinary expense, or the bounty, is the smallest jiart of 
the expense which the exportation of coiTi really 
costs the society. The capital which the farmer 
emidoyed in raising it, must likewise be taken 
into the account. Unless the price of the corn when 
.sold in the foreign markets replaces, not oidy the 
bounty, but this capital, together with the ordinary 
profits of stock, the society is a loser by the dif- 
terence, or the national stock is so much diminished. 
But the very reason ^’or which it has been thought 
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necessary to grant a bounty, is the supposed insuf¬ 
ficiency of the price to do this. 

The average priee of corn, it has been said, has 
fallen considerably since the estahlishuient of the 
bounty. That the average price of corn began to 
fall somewhat towards Vlie end r)f the last century, 
and has continued to do so during the course of the 
sixty-four first years of the present, I have already 
endeavoured to show. 15ut this e\ent, supposing it 
to be real, as 1 believe it to be, must have happened 
in spile of the bount}', and cannot possibly ha\e 
happened in consetpiouce of it. It has tui])peued in 
France, as well as in Knglaud, though in France 
there was, not only no bounty, but, till 17()4, the 
exportation of corn was subjected to a general pro¬ 
hibition. This gradual fall in the average price of 
grain, it is probable, therefore, i.s ultimately owing 
neither to the one regulation nor to the other, but to 
that gradual and insensible rise in the real value of 
silver, which, in the first book of this discourse, 1 
have endeavoured to show has taken place in the 
general”market of Kurope, during the cour.' c of the 
])resent century. It seems to be altogether impo.s- 
sible that the bounty could ever contribute to lovyer 
the priee of grain. 

In years of identy, it has already been obserSed, 
the bounty, by occasioning an extraordinary expor¬ 
tation, necessarily keeps up the price of corn in the 
home market above what it would naturally fall to. 
To do so was the avowed purpose of the institution. 
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In years of scarcity, though the bounty is frequently 
suspended, yet the great exportation which it occa¬ 
sions in years of ])leiity, must .frequently hinder 
more or less the i)len(y of one year fimni relieving 
the scarcity of another. Jioth in years of plenty, 
and in years of scarcity,'therefore, the bounty 
necessarily tends to raise the money ])rice of corn 
somewhat higlicr than it otherwise would he in the. 
home market. 

Thai, in the actual stale of tillage, the bonuty 
must necessarily have this Icndency, will nol, I 
apprehend, be dispuled by any reasonable jterson. 
But it has been thought by nuiny (leople that it 
tends to encotirage tillage, tuid that in two dilfcrent 
ways; first, by ojiening a more extensive foreign 
market to the corn of the fanner, il feuds, they 
imagine, to increase the demaiid for, and conse- 
<iuently the irroduction of that comniodily; and 
secondly, by securing to him a better ])rice than he 
could otherwise expect in the actual state of tillage, 
it fends, they suppose, to encourage tillage. I'his 
double encouragement must, they iinagiiiT", in a 
long period of years, occasion such an increase in 
the production of corn, as may lower its price in 
the home market much more than the bounty can 
raise it, in the actual state which tillage may, at the 
end of that period, hap])en to he in. 

J answer, that whatever extension of the foreigai 
market can be occasioned by the bounty, must, in 
every ])articular year, be altogether at the expense 
of the home market j as every bu.shel of corn which 

s a 
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is exported by means of the bounty, and which 
would not have been exported witlioiit the bounty, 
would have remained in the home market to in¬ 
crease the eSmsumption, and to lower the price of 
that commodity. The corn bounty, it is to be 
observed, as well as every other bounty upon ex¬ 
portation, imposes two different taxes upon the 
peo])le; first, the tax which they are obliged to con¬ 
tribute, in order to pay the bounty; and secondly, 
the tax which arises from the advanced price of the 
commodity in the home market, and which, as the 
whole body of tlie people are jmrcliasers of corn, 
must, in this particular commodity, be paid by the 
whole body of the people. In this ])articuiar com¬ 
modity, therefore, this second tax is by much the 
heaviest of the two. Let us suppose that, taking 
one year with another, the bounty of five shillings 
upon the exportation of the quarter of wheat, raises 
the price of that commodity in the home market 
only sixpence the bushel, or four shillings the 
quarter, higher than it otherways would have 
been in’ the acfual state of the ero]). Even upon 
this very moderate supjiosition, tlic great body of 
the peo])le, over and above contributing the tax 
which jrays the bounty of five shillings upon every 
quarter of wheat exported, must pay another of 
four shillings upon every (|narler which they them¬ 
selves consume. Hut, according to the very well 
informed author of the tracts upon the corn-trade, 
the average proportion of the corn exported to 
that consumed at liomc, is not more than that of 
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one to thirty-one. For every five shillings, there¬ 
fore, wliich they contribute to ’the payment of the 
first tax, they must contribute six pounds four shil¬ 
lings to the payment of the second. »So very lieavy 
a tax upon the first necessary of life, must either 
reduce the subsistence of*the labouring poor, or it 
must occasion some augmentation in their pecu¬ 
niary wages, ])ro])or(ionahle to tliat in the pecu¬ 
niary i)riee of their subsistence. So far as it oi)e- 
rates in the one wa\, it must reduce the ability 
of the labouring ])oor to educate aTid bring up 
their ehildren, and must so far tend to restrain tlie 
population of the country. So far as it operates in 
the other, it must reduce tlic ability of the employ¬ 
ers of the poor, to employ so great a number as 
they otherwise might do, and must, so far, tend to 
restrain the industry of the eguntry. The extra¬ 
ordinary exportation of corn, therefore, occasioned 
by the bounty, not oidy, in every particular year, 
diminishes the home, just as much as it extends 
the foreign marhet and consumption, b\it, by re¬ 
straining the population and industry of flie coun¬ 
try, its final tendency is to stunt and restrain 
the gradual extension of tKe home market; and 
thereby, in the long run, rather to diminish, than 
to augment, the whole market and consumption of 
corn. 

This enhancement of the money price of corn, 
however, it has been tho\ight, by rendering that 
commodity more profitable to the tanner, must nc- 
cessardy encourage its production. 
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J aasWBr, that this might be the case if the 
effect of the bountT was to raise the real price of 
COTO, OT to ewabk the farmer, with an equal quantity 
of it, to miiiihaiii a greater nmnher of lahoiiivfs in 
the same manner, whether liberal, inoderaie, or 
scanty, than other labourers are commonly rnnin- 
tained in his neighbourhood. but neither the 
bounty, it is evident, nor any other human insti¬ 
tution, can have any such eltect. It is not the real, 
but the nominal price of corn, which can in any 
considerable degree be all’cetcd by the bounty. 
And though the tax which that institution imposes 
upon the whole body of the people, may be very 
bunlensome to those who pay it, it is of very little 
advantage to those who receive it. 

The real etfect of the bounty is not so much to 
raise the real value; of cenn, as to degrade the real 
value of silver; or to make an equal quantity of it 
exchange for a smaller (piantity, not only of corn, 
but of all other home-made commodities : for the 
money price of corn regulates that of all other 
home-miidc commodities. 

It regulates the money jirice of labour, whieb 
must always be such as to enable the labourer to 
purchase a quantity of corn suflieient to maintain 
him and bis family either in the liberal, moderate, 
or scanty manner in vvbieh the advancing, station¬ 
ary, or declining circumstances (d'the society oblige 
his employers to maintain him. 

It regulates the money price of all the other 
parts of the rude produce of land, which, in every 
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period of improvement must bear a certain pro¬ 
portion to that of coni, thougii this proportion is 
dilferent in different periods. . It reg-ulates, for 
example, the money price pf irrass»an(l hay, of 
butcher’s meat, of horses, and the maintenance of 
hoi'ses, of land carriag’c i?oii.sequently, or of the 
"•reater part of the inland commerce of the country. 

Ily rog'idatiiin' the money ])rice oi' all llic other 
parts of the rude |)roduce of land, it retaliates that 
of the materials of almost all manul'aetures. Jly 
retaliating' the money ])iace of laliour, it regu¬ 
lates that of manufacturing' art and industry. And 
by regulating both, it regulates that of the complete 
manufacture. The money juice of hihoiir, and of 
every thing that is the jirodnce either of land or 
laliour, must necessarily either rise or fall in jiro- 
portion to the money juice of co];n. 

Though ill conseipieucc of the bounty, therefore, 
the farmer should be enabled to sell his com for 
four .shillings the bushel instead of three and si\- 
jienee, and to pay his landlord a monied rent piai- 
portionable to the rise in the moliey jU'ice of his 
produce; yet if, in coiiscipience of this rise in the 
price of corn, lour .shillings will juirchase no more 
home-made goods of any other kind tluiii three and 
sixjx'nce would have done before, neither the cir¬ 
cumstances of the farmer, nor those of the landlord, 
will be much mended by this change. The farmer 
will not be able to cultivate much better: the land¬ 
lord will not be able to li\e much better. In the 
purchase of foreign commodities this enhancement 
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in the price of corn may give them some little ad¬ 
vantage. In that of home-made commodities it can 
give them none at all. And almost thcvifhole ex|)ciise 
ol' the I'arrnef, and the. far greater part even of that 
of the landlord, is in home-made commodities. 

That degradation in the value of .silver which is 
the elFect of the fertility of the mines, and which 
operates equally, or very near equally, through 
the greater part of the commercial world, is a 
matter of very little consetpiencc to any particular 
country. The consequent rise of all money prices, 
though it does not make those who receive them 
really richer, does not make them really pt)orcr. 
A service of j)late becomes really cheaper, and every 
thing else remains jtrccisely of the same real value 
as before. 

Hut that degradation in the value of silver 
which, being the elfect either of the peculiar situ¬ 
ation, or of the political institutions of a particu¬ 
lar country, takes ])lace only in that country, is a 
matter of very great con.sequence, which, far from 
tending'to make any body really richer, tends to make 
every body really poorer. 'J’he rise in the money 
price of all commodities, which is in this case pe¬ 
culiar to that country, tends to discourage more or 
less every sort of industry which is carried on within 
it, and to enable foreign nations, by furnishing 
almost all sorts of goods lor a smaller quantity of 
silver than its own workmen can afloid to do, to 
undersell them, not only in the foreign, but even in 
the home market. 
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It is the peculiar situation of Spain and Portugal 
as proprietors of the mines, to h« the distributors of 
gold and silver to all the other ci^untiios of Europe. 
'I'hose niet-als oughl naturally, therefore^ to be some¬ 
what cheaper in Spain and ^hn-lngal than in any 
other jiart of Europe. 'I'he dilferenee, however, 
should be no more than the amount of the freight 
and insurance; and, on aeeonnt of the great value 
and small bulk of those metals, their freight is no 
great matter, and their insuranee is the same as 
that of any other goods of ecpial value. Spain and 
Portugal, therel'ore, could sutler very little from 
their peculiar situation, if tlie\ did not aggravate 
its disadvantages by their political institutions. 

Spain by taxing, and T’ortugal by ))rohibiting the 
exportation of gold ami silver, load tliat exportation 
with the expense of smuggling, and raise the value 
of those metals in other countries so much more 
above what it is iu their own, by the whole amount 
of this expense. When you dam u|) a stream of 
water, as soon as the dam is full, as much water 
must run over the dam head as if there was 410 dam 
at all. The jirohibitiou of ex))ortatiou cannot de¬ 
tain a greater vpiantity ol gold and silver in Spain 
and I’ortugal than wha^ they can afford to employ, 
than what the annual produce of their land and 
labour will allow them to etnjiloy, iu coin, plate, 
gilding, and other ornaments of gold and silver. 
When they have got this quantity the dam is full, 
and the whole stream which Hows in afterwards 
must run over. The annual exportation of gold 
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and silver from Spain and Portugal accordingly is, 
by all accounts, natwitlistanding these restraints, 
very near equal to.'lhe. whole annual importation. 
As the waterj however^ must always he deeper be¬ 
hind the darn-head than before it, so the (piantity 
of gold and silver whic^i the.,c restraints detain in 
.Spain and Portugal must, in ])roportion to the 
annual produce of their land and labour, be greater 
than what is to be found in other countries. The 
higher and stronger the d;im-head, tlie greater 
must be the ditferenee in the depth of water behind 
and before it. The higher the tax, the higher the 
])cnalties with which the prohibition is guarded, the 
more vigilant and severe the ]iolice which looKs 
after the execution of the law, the greater must'be 
the ditferenee in the proportion of gold and silver 
to the annual produce of the land and labour of 
.Spain and Portugal, and to that of other countries. 
It is said accordingly to be very considerable, and 
that you frequently find there a jtrofusion of plate 
in houses, where there is iiothing else which would, 
in other eountrhes, bethought suitable or corre¬ 
spondent to this sort of mtignificcnee. The cheap¬ 
ness of gold and silver, or what is the same thing, 
the dearness of all commodUics, which is the neces¬ 
sary etl'ect of this redundancy of tlic precious metals, 
discourages both the agriculture and manufactures 
of Spain and Portugal, and enables foreign nations 
to supjtly them with many sorts of rude, and with 
almost all sorts of manufactured jrroduce, for a 
smaller quantity of gold and silver than what they 
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themselves can either raise or make them for at 
home. The lax and prohibitioi\ operate in two dif¬ 
ferent ways. They not only lower very innch the 
value of the precious metals i^ Spain a’nd Portugal, 
hut by detaining there a certain <|uantity of those 
me'-ds, wliieh would otherwise tlow over other 
countries, they keep up their value in tlio.se other 
countries somewhat above what it otherwise would 
he, and thereby give those countries a double ad¬ 
vantage in their commerce with Spain and Portu¬ 
gal. Open the llood-gates, and there will iiresently 
be less water above, and more below, the datn-head, 
and it will soon come to a level in both jilaees. 
Remove the tax and the prohibition, and as the 
ipiantity of gold and silver will diminish consider¬ 
ably in Spain and Portugal, so it will increase 
somewhat in other countries, and.the value of those 
metals, their jiroportiou to the annual produce of 
land and labour, will soon come to a level, or very 
near to a level, in all. The loss which Spain and 
I’ortugal could sustain by this exportation of their 
gold and silver w'ould be altogether nominal and 
imaginary. The nominal value of their goods, and of 
the annual produce of their land and labour, would 
lall, and would be exptessed or reiuesentcd by a 
smaller (piantity of silver than before: but their 
real value would be the same a.s befhre, and would 
be sufficient to maintain, command, and employ, 
the same quantity of labour. As the nominal 
value of their goods would fall, the real value of 
what remained of their gold and silver would rise. 
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and a smaller quantity of those metals would 
answer all the. saiiie ])uri)oses of commerce and 
circulation which had cmidoyed a p;reatcr quantity 
before. The [^old aud^silvcr which would go abroad 
would not go abroad for uothiiig, hut woidd hriug' 
back ail e(|ual value of goods of some kind., or 
another. Those goods too would not be all mat¬ 
ters of mere luxury and expense, to be consumed 
liy idle ^leojde, who yiroduce uothiug in return liir 
their eousumptiou. As the real wealth and re¬ 
venue of idle yieoyile would not be augiueuted by 
this extraordinary exportation of gold and silver, 
so neither would their cousunqition be much aug¬ 
mented by it. Those goods would, iirobablv, tlie 
greater part of them, and certainly some jiart of 
them, consist in materials, tools, and jinnisious, 
for the einployiuenl. and maiuteiiancc of industrious 
yieoyde, who would reiiroduce, with a profit, the full 
value of their consunqttiou. A part of the dead 
stock of the society would thus be turned into 
active stock, and would put into motion a greater 
quantity of industry than had been enqiloyed 
before. The annual produce of their land and 
labour would immediately be augmented a liltle, 
and in a few years would, probably, be augmented 
a great deal ; their industry being thus relieved 
from one of the most oppressive burdens which it 
at present labours under. 

The bounty nyioii the exyiortation of corn neces¬ 
sarily operates exactly in the same, way as this 
absurd policy of Sjiain and Portugal. Whatever 
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be the actual state of tillage, it renders our corn 
souiewliat dearer in the home market than it other¬ 
wise would be in that state, an& somewhat cheaper 
ill the foreign ; and as the average money price of 
corn regulates more or less^that of all otlier coin- 
moditic.-, it h>wcrs the vaXie of silver considerably 
in llie one, and tends to raise it a little in the other. 
It enables foreigners, the J^nleh in particular, not 
only to eat our corn cheaper than they otherwise 
could do, but sometimes to eat it cheaiier than e\en 
our own peojile can do upon the same oceasions; 
as we arc assured by an excellent authority, that ol' 
Sir Matthew Decker. It hinders our own work¬ 
men from furnishing their goods for so small a 
rpumtity of silver as they otherwise might do; and 
enables the Dutch to i'urnish theirs tor a smaller. J t 
tends to render our inanufacturcs somewhat dearer 
in every market, and theirs somewhat cheaper than 
they otherwise would be, and consetpiently to give 
their industry a double advantage over our own. 

The bounty, as it raise.s in the home market, not 
so much the real, as the nominal •jiriec ol.our corn, 
as it .lugineiits, not the ciuantity of labour which a 
certain (|uantily of corn can maintain and cmiiloy, 
but only the (luantil^ of silver which it will ex¬ 
change for, it discourages our inamifactiires, without 
rendering any considerable service either to our 
tanners or country gentlemen. It ]iuls, indeed, a 
little moie money into the jiockcts of both, and it 
will ]icrhaps be somewhat difficult to ]iersuadc the 
greater part of them that this is not rendering them 
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a very considerable service. But if this money 
sinks in its value, in the quantity of labour, pro¬ 
visions, and home-made commodities of all dilferent 
kinds which it is cai)ab1e of purchasini^, as much as 
it rises in its quantity, the service will be little more 
than nominal and imaginary. 

There is, jterhaps, but one set of men in the whole 
commonwealth to whom the bounty either was or 
could be essentially serviceable. These were the 
corn merchants, the exporters and importers of 
corn. In years of plenty the bounty necessarily 
occasioned a greater exportation than would other¬ 
wise have taken place ; and by hindering the plenty 
of one year from relieving the scarcity of another, 
it occasioned in years of scarcity a greater importa¬ 
tion than would otherwise have been necessary. It 
increased the business of *the corn merchant in 
both ; and in years.of scarcity, it not only enabled 
him to import a greater quantity, but to sell it for 
a better ])rice, and consequ^rtly with a greater 
profit than he could otherwise have made, if the 
jdenty of one year had not been more or less hin¬ 
dered from relieving the scarcity of another. It is 
in this set of men, accordingly, that I have observed 
the. greatest zeal for the continuance or renewal ol' 
the bounty. 

Our country gentlemen, when they imposed the 
high duties ujjon the importation of foreign corn, 
which ill tinie.s of moderate plenty amount to a 
prohibition, and when they established the bounty, 
seemed to have imitated the conduct of our maim- 
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facturers. By the one institution, they secured to 
tlieni>e!ves the inonopoly of the home market, and 
l)y the other they endeavoured to prevent tiiat mar¬ 
ket li'om ever Leiug’ overstocked with their eom- 
inodily. ]5y both they endeavoured to raise its 
re; 1 value, in tlie same mauBer as our niaiiufaelurers 
had, by (lie like institutions, raised the real value 
ol' many dilferent sorts of manufaetured goods. 
They did not ])erliaps attend to the great :iud 
essential dilfereuce which nature h;is established 
between corn and aliudst every other sort of goods. 
\\ hen, either by the monopoly of the home market, 
or by a bounty u])on exportation, yog enable our 
woollen or linen maiiufaet urers, to sell their goods 
for somewhat a better price than tiiey otherwise 
coitid get f()r them, you raise, not only the nominal, 
but the real price Of those goods. You render 
them equivalent to a greater quantity of labour and 
subsistence, you increase not only the nominal, but 
the real ))rofit, the, real wealth and revenue of 
tliose manufacturers, and you enable them either 
to live better them.selves, or to etnploy :i. greater 
(piantity of labour in tho.se particuhir manufactures. 
You really encourage those manuhictures, and 
direct towards them a, greater quantity of the in¬ 
dustry of the country, than what vvoidd probably 
go to them of its own accoltl. But when by the 
like institutions you raise the nominal or money- 
price ol corn, you do not raise its real value. You 
do not iucre;ise the real wealth, the real revenue 
cither ol our farmers or country gentlemen. You 
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do not encourage ttie growth of corn, because you 
do not enable them* to maintain and employ more 
labourers in raising it. The nature of things has 
stamped u])on corn a' real value which cannot be 
altered by merely altering its money price. No 
bounty upon exportation, no monopoly of the ho ne 
market, can raise that value. The freest comjieti- 
tion cannot lower it. Through the world in general 
that value is equal to the quantity of labour which 
it can maintain, and in every particular place it is 
eipial to the quantity of labour which it can main¬ 
tain in the way, whether liberal, moderate, or 
scanty, in which labour is commonly maintained in 
that place. Woollen or linen cloth are not the re¬ 
gulating commodities by which the real value of 
all other commodities must be finally measured and 
determined; corn is. The real value of every other 
commodity is finally measured and determined by 
the proportion which its average money jirice bears 
to the average money jirice of corn. The real 
value of corn does not vary with those variations in 
its average moiley price, which sometimes occur 
Irorn one century to another. It is the real value of 
.silver which varies with them. 

Uounties upon the- exportation of any home- 
m-ade commodity are liable, first, to that general 
objection which may be made to all the different 
exjiedicnts of the mercantile system; the objection 
of forcing some part of the industry of the country 
into a channel less advantageous than that in wliich 
it would run of its own accord: and, secondly, to 
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the particular objection of forcing it, not only into 
a channel that is less advantageous, but into one 
that is actually disadvantageoUjS; the trade which 
cannot be carried on but by means, of a bounty 
beio''- necessarily a losing trSde. The bounty iiiwii 
ili ! exportation of corn is liable to this further ob¬ 
jection, that it can in no respect ])romote the rais¬ 
ing of that particular commodity of which it was 
meant to encourag-e the production. When our 
country gentlemen, therefore, demanded the esta¬ 
blishment of the bounty, though they acted in imi¬ 
tation of our merchants and manufacturers, they 
did not act with that complete comprehension of 
their own interest which commonly directs the con¬ 
duct of those two other orders of people. They 
loaded the ])ublic revenue with,a very considerable 
expense ; they im])osed a very heavy tax upon the 
whole body of the jieople; but they did not, in any 
sensible degree, increase the real value of their own 
commodity; and by lowering somewlxat the real 
value of silver, they discouraged, in some degree, 
the general industry of the eountty, ami, ijistead of 
advanciiig, retarded more or less the improvement 
of their ovvn lands, which necessarily depends upon 
the general industry of the country. 

To encourage the jiroduction of any commodity, 
a bounty n])on production, one should imagine, 
would have a more direct operation, than one ui)on 
exportation. It vvouhl, besides, impose oidy one 
lax >ipon the pcoj)le, that which they must contri¬ 
bute in order to i)ay the bounty. Instead of raising. 
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it Woudil tend to lower tlie price of the commotlity 

ia the home market; and thereby, instead of im¬ 
posing a second tax' upon the people, it might, at 
least in part,,repay them for what they had con¬ 
tributed to the first. ' Bounties upon production, 
however, have been very*rarely granted. T1 IC Pre¬ 
judices established by the connnercial system liave 
tauglit us to believe, that national wealth arises 
more immediately from exportation than from ))ro- 
duction. It has been more favoured accordingly, 
as the more immediate means of bringing money 
into the country. Bounties upon production, it has 
been said too, have been ibimd by experience more 
liable to frauds than those upon exportation, flow 
far this is true, I k)iow not. That bounties mion 
exportation have been abused to many fraudulent 
purposes, is very well known. But it is not the in¬ 
terest of merchants’ and manufactureis, the great 
inventors ol' all these expedients, that the home 
market should bfe overstocked with their goods, an 
event which a bounty upon production might .some¬ 
times oexasion. • A bounty upon exportation, by 
enabling them to send abroarl their surjilus part, 
and to keep up the price of what remains in the 
home market, elfectually prevents this. Ol all the 
expedients of the iviercantile system, accordingly, 
it is the one of which they are the fondest. 1 liave 
known the diU'ereuI undertakers of some ])artieular 
works agice privately among thenisolvcs to give a 
bounty out of their own ]ioekets upon the exporta¬ 
tion of a certaiu proportion of the goods w hich they 
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ileal) in. This expedient succeeded so well, that it 
more than doubled the price of* their g;oods in the 
home market, nofwithslandiiiiy a very considerable 
increase in the produce. The opertitioii of the 
houiUy uiKm corn must have been wonderfully dif- 
i'erlnt, if it has lowered tBe money price of that 
commodity. 

Somethiiii^ like a bounty upon production, how- 
eter, has been granted upon some jiarticular oc¬ 
casions, The tonnage bounties gixen to the while 
herring and whale fisheries may, ))crha))s, be con¬ 
sidered as somewhat of lids nature. They tend 
directly, it may'he supposed, to render the goods 
cheaper in the home market than they otherwise 
would be. In other respects their elfects, it must 
be acknowledged, are the same as those of bounties 
upon exportation. Uy means of^them a part of the 
capital of the country is emjiloyed in bringing goods 
to market, of which the price does not repay the 
cost, together with the ordinary iirofits of stock. 

Hut though the tonnage bounties to those fishe¬ 
ries do not contribute to the opulence of the*natiou, 
il may perhaps be thought that they contribute to 
its defence, by augmenting the number of its sailors 
and shipping. This, it.may he alleged, may some¬ 
times be done by means of such bounties at a much 
smaller expense, than by keeping up a great stand¬ 
ing navy, if 1 may use such an expression, in the 
same way as a standing army. 

Notwithstanding these favourable allegations, 
however, the following considerations dispose me 
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to believe, tbat iu granting at least one of these 
bounties, the legislature has been very grossly im¬ 
posed upovi. 

firsl, ibeAverring buss bounty seems too large. 

From the conimencemeiit of the winter fisliijig 
1771 to the end of the winter tishing 17.<J, «t|lie 
tonnage bounty upon the herring buss fishery has 
been at thirty slulliugs the ton. JJuriiig tliese 
eleven years the whole number of banels caught 
by the herring buss fishery of Scotland amounted 
to h7S,;t47. The henings caught and cured at sea, 
are called sea stiehs. In older to lender them 
what are called merchantable herrings, it is iie- 
eassaiy to lepack them with an additional »|uautily 
of salt; and ill this case, it is reckoned, that three 
barrels of sea sticks, are usually repacked into 
two barrels of merchantable lieriing-s. The miin- 
her of barrels id' merchantable herrings, therefore, 
caught during tliese eleven years, will amount only, 
according to this account, to 2.'j2,:i31. Dur¬ 
ing these eleven years the tonnage homilies paid 
amoun.ed to l‘r)5,4G3/. llv. or to 8s. 2jd. ii|)on 
every barrrel ol sea sticks, niid to 12s. ,3|d. upon 
every banel of merehuntahle herrings. 

The sail with which Ihc'c herrings are cured is 
sometimes Scotch, and sometimes lorcigu salt; both 
which are delivcied fiee of all excise duty to the 
fish-cuiers. The excise duty upon Scotdi sail is 
at preseni Is. (k/, that upon loieign sail 10.v. the 
bushel. A haiiel o( henings is supjioscd to requiic 
about one bushel and oiie-lourth ol a bushel foreigu 
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salt. Two bushels are the supposed average of 
Scotch salt. If the herrings are entered for ex- 
v\o \v.vvt of Uus dvdv 5s uy •, if euteved 
for home consumption, whether the herrings were 
ctnvt^ with fineign or with ^Scotch salt, only one 
siidling the bnnel is paid up. It was the old 
Scotch dul) upon a bushel of .salt, the quaiitily 
which, at a low estimation, had been siqrposed ne¬ 
cessary lor Cluing a barrel oi’ herrings. Jn Scot- 
l.ind, foreign salt is very little used i'or any other 
purpose hut the curing ol fish. lJut from the 5tli 
Aju'il, 1771, to the .'ilh April, 1782, the (|uanlity of 
foreign salt imported amounted to ;/ll(i,074 hushcls, 
.it cightv-four pounds the bushel : the iiuaulity of 
Scotch ‘alt delivcied from the woiks to the fish- 
ciuers, to no more than 1GS,22(), at fifty-six pounds 
the bushel only. It would appear, thercfoie, that 
it IS ptineipally foreign salt that is used in the fishe¬ 
ries. I poll every barrel of herrings cxiiorted there 
is, besides, a bounty of 2c 8(/., and more than two- 
thirds of the buss-caug-ht heriing’s arc exported. 
Put all these things together, add you will find 
that, duiiiig' these eleven ^ears, every barrel of buss- 
eauglit herring’s, cuied with Scotch salt when ex¬ 
ported, has cost goveiument i7s’. lli'/.; and when 
entered for home consumption lie .'fjd.; and that 
everj baud cured with loieigii salt, when exjioited, 
has cost government 1/. ''s. hid.; and wlien entered 
for home consiimptiou 1/. 3c Qlif. 4'he price of a 
hand of good meichautable herrings luiis from 
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seventeen and eighteen to four and five and twenty 
slullings; about a guinea at an average . 

Secondly, the bounty to the white herring fishery 
is a tonnage, bounty; and is proportioned to the 
burden of the ship, not to her diligence or success 
in the fishery; and it has, I am alVaid, been ;oo 
cominou for \essCls to fit out for the sole purpose 
of catching, not the fish, but the bounty. In the 
year IT.iy, vvhen the hounty was at fifty shillings 
the ton, the whole buss fishery of .Scotland brought 
in only four barrels yf sea sticks. In that year each 
barrel of sea sticks cost government in bounties 
alone 113/. 15.s’.; each barrel of inerehantable her¬ 
rings l.’jy/. 7v. 0(1. 

Thirdly, the mode of fishing for which this ton¬ 
nage bounty in the white herring fishery has been 
gi\en (liy busses or decked vessels from twenty to 
eighty tons burthen), .seems not so well adajited to 
the situation of Scotland as to that of Holland ; 
liom the practice of which country it appc.irs to 
have been borrowed. Holland lies at a great dis¬ 
tance from the ...eas to which herrings are known 
principally to resort; and can, thciefore, carry on 
that fishery only in decked vessels, which can carry 
water and ]irovisions sufficient for a voyage to a 
distant sea. But the Hebrides, or western islands, 
the islands of Shetland, and the northern and 
north-western coasts of Scotland, the countries in 
whose neighbourhood the herring fishery is prin- 
* fsce the accuuiits at tlic end ol the volume.— A. 
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cipally carried on, are every where intersected by 
arms of the sea, which run u}> a considerable way 
into the land, and which, in the laji^uage of the 
country, are called sea-lochs. It is to these sea- 
lochs that the herrings principally resort during the 
seasons in which they visit those seas ; for the visits 
of this, and, I am assured, of many other sorts of 
fish, arc not quite regular and constant. A boat 
fishery, therefore, seems to be the mode of fishing 
best adapted to the peculiar situation of Scotland : 
the fishers carrying the herrings .on shore as fast 
as they are taken, to be either cured or consumed 
fresh. But the great encouragement which a bounty 
of thirty shillings the ton gives to the buss fishery 
is necessarily a discouragement to the boat fishery; 
which, having no such bounty, cannot bring its 
cured fish to market upon the same terms as the 
buss fishery. The boat fishery, accordingly, which, 
before the establishment of the buss bounty, was 
very considerable, and is said to have employed a 
number of seamen, not inferior to what the buss 
fishery employs at present, is now ^one almost en¬ 
tirely to decay. Of the former extent, however, of 
this now ruined and abandoned fishery, I must ac¬ 
knowledge, that I cannot pretend to speak with 
much precision. As no bounty was paid upon the 
outfit of the boat-fishery, no account was taken of 
it by the officers of the customs or salt duties. 

Fourthly, in many parts of Scotland, during 
certain seasons of the year, herrings make no in¬ 
considerable part of the food of the common people. 

VOL. III. XT 
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A bounty, which! tended to lowfr their price in the 
home market, might Hcontribute a good deal to the 
relief of a great number of our fellow-subjects, 
whose circumstances are by no means affluent. But 
the herring hus.s botmty contributes to no such 
good purpose. It has rhined the b»at fishery, which 
is, by far, the best adapted for the supply of the 
home market, and the additional bounty of 2?. 8d. 
the barrel upon exportation, carries the greater 
part, more than, two thirds, of the produce ol the 
buss fishery abroad. Between thirty and forty 
yeais ago, before the establishment of the buss 
bounty, sixteen ‘jhillings the ban el, I have been 
asoired, was the common yirice oi white herrings. 
Between ten and fif^en yeais ago, befoie the boat 
fisheiy was entiiely mined, the price is said to have 
mil lioiii seventeen to twenty shillings the barrel, 
h’or these last five years, it has, at aij average, been 
at twenty-five shillings the barrel. This high price, 
however, may have been owing to the real scarcity 
ofithe hei rings upon the coast of Scotland. 1 must 
observ'e. too, that the cask or barrel, which is 
usually sold with the herrings, and of which the 
price IS iiiLlnded in all the foregoing ]irices, has, 
siiiee the eonimencemeiit of the American war, 
risen to about double its former price, or from about 
tliiec shillings lo about six shillings. i must 
likewise obscive, that the accounts I have received 
of the prices of former times have been by no 
means ipiite miilbrm and consistent; and an old 
man of great accuracy and experience has assured 
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me, that more thaB fifty years a^o, a guinea was 
the usual price of a barrel <lf‘good merchantable 
herrings; and this, I imagine, may still be looked 
upon as the average price. All accounts, however, 
I think, agree, that the price has not been lowered 
in the nome mirket, in consequence of the buss 
bounty. 

When the undertakers of fisheries, after such 
liberal bounties have been bestowed ujron them, 
coutiiine to sell their coimnodity at the same, or 
even at a higher jrrice than they were accustomed 
to do before, it might be expected that their (u-ofits 
should he very great ; and it is not imptfrbable 
that those of some indiv iduals may have been so. 
In general, however, 1 have ePery reason to believe, 
they have been quite otherwise. The usual eflecl 
of such bounties is to encourage rash undertakers 
to adventure .in a business which they do not un¬ 
derstand, and what they lose by their own negli¬ 
gence and ignorance, more than coiiipeiisates all 
that they can gain by the utmost hberality of go¬ 
vernment. In 1750, by the same act wlfich first 
gave the boilnty of thirty .shillings the ton for the 
encouragement of the white herding fishery (the 
•23 (Jeo. II. chap. 21.); a joint stock company was 
erected, with a capital of five hundred thousand 
'pounds, to which the .subscribers'(over and above 
all other cncourageinehfs, the tonnage bormty just 
now mentioned, the exportation, bounty of two 
shillings and eight pence the barrel, the delivery 
of both British and foreign salt duty free) were, 
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during the spac# Of fourteen years, for every hun¬ 
dred pounds whici! ^ey subscribed and paid into 
the stock of the society, entitled to three pounds 
a-year, Jo bfe paid by the receiver-general of the 
customs in equal half-yearly payments. Besides 
this great company, the 'residence ^ whose governor 
and directors was to be in London, it was declared 
lawful to erect different fishing-chambers in all the 
different out-ports of the kingdom, provided a sum 
not less than ten thousand pounds was subscribed 
into the capital of each, to be miinaged at its own 
risk, and for its own profit and loss. Ae same 
annuity, and the same encouragements of all kinds, 
were given to the trade of those inferior chambers, 
as to that of the gre»t company. The subscription 
of the great company was soon filled up, and seve¬ 
ral different fishing-chambers were erected in the 
different out-ports of the kingdom. Jn spite of all 
these encouragements, almost all those different 
companies, both great and small, lost either the 
whole, or the greater part of their capitals; scarce 
a vestige now 'remains of any of them, and the 
white herring fishery is now entirely, or almost en¬ 
tirely, carried on by private adventurers. 

If any particular manufacture was necessary, in¬ 
deed, for the defence of the society, it might *not 
always be prudent to depend upon our neighbours 
for the'Supply ; and if suchtmanufaeture could not 
othenvisc be supported at “home, it might not be 
unreasonable that all the other branchesg^f industry 
should be taxed in order to support it. The bouu- 
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ties upon the exportation of^Altish-made sail-cloth, 
and British-made gtinpowdei snay, perhaps, both 
be vindicated upon this principle' 

But though it can very seldom be •reasonable to 
tax the industry of the great*body of the people, in 
order to support that of s*(:)me particular class of 
majiufacturers; yet in the wuntonness of great 
prosperity, when the public enjoys a greater reve¬ 
nue than it knows well what to do with, to give 
such bounties to favourite inanufact\ircs may, per¬ 
haps, bo as natural, as to incur any other idle ex¬ 
pense. In public, as well as in private expenses, 
great wealth may, perhaps, frequently be admitted 
}is an apology for great folly. But there must surely 
be something more than ordinary absurdity, in 
continuing such profusion in times of general diffi¬ 
culty and distress. 

What is called a bounty is sometimes no more 
than a drawback, and consequently is not liable to 
the same objections as what is pro|)erly a bounty. 
The bounty, for example, upon refined sugar ex¬ 
ported may be considered as a cfrawbacle of the 
duties upon the brown and muscovado sugiirs, 
from which it is made. I'he bounty upon wrought 
silk exported, a drawback of the duties upon raw 
and thrown silk imported. The bounty upon gun¬ 
powder exported, a drawback of the duties upon 
brimstone and saltpelPre imported. In fhc lan¬ 
guage of the customs those allowances only tire 
called dratpibacks, which are given upon goodi ex¬ 
ported in the same form in which they ate im- 
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ported. When that |Rirni has been so altered by 

manufacture of any find, as to come under a new 
denomination, they are called bounties. 

Premiuinsc given by the public to artists and 
manufacturers who ejtcel in their particular occu¬ 
pations, are not liable to the same objections as 
bounties. By encouraging extraordinaiy dexterity 
and ingenuity, they serve to keep up the emulation 
of the workmen actually employed in those respec¬ 
tive occupations, and are not considerable enough 
to turn towards any one of them a greater share of 
the capital of the country than what would go to it 
of its own accord. Their tendency is not to over¬ 
turn the natural ^alance of employments, tut to 
render the work #hich is done in each as perfect 
and complete as possible. The expense of pre¬ 
miums, besides, is very trifling; that of bounties 
very great. The bounty upon corn alone has some¬ 
times cost the public in one year more than three 
hundred thousand pounds 

Bounties are sometimes called premiums, as 
drawbacks are 'sometimes called bounties. But 
we must in all cases attend to tlie nature of the 
thing, without paying any regard to the word. 

Digression concerning the Corn Trade and Corn 
Laws. 

I CANNOT conclude this chapter concerning boun- 
tif?, without observing that the praises which have 
beeg bestov^ed upon the law whifth establishes the 
bounty upon the exportation of corn, and upon that 
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system of regulations wliicltiis connected with it, 
are altogether unmerited, k. particular examina- 
tion of the nature of the corn trade, and of the 
principal British Jaws which relate to it, will suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrate the truth of this assertion. The 
great importance of this Subject must justify the 
length of the digression. 

The trade of the corn merchant is composed 
of four different branches, which, though they may 
sometimes be all carried on by the same person, are 
in their own nature four separate and distinct 
trades. ‘ These are, first, the trade of the inland 
dealer; secondly, that of the merchant importer 
for home consumption; thirdly, that of the mer¬ 
chant exporter of home prodifbe for foreign con¬ 
sumption ; and fourthly, that of the merchant car¬ 
rier, or of the importer of corn in order to export 
it again. 

I. The interest of the inland dealer, and that of 
the great body of the ppople, how opposite soever 
they may at first sight appear, are, even in years 
of the greatest scarcity, exactly lh« same. , It is his 
interest to raise the price of his corn as high as the 
real scarcity of the season requires, and it can never 
be his interest to raise it higher. By raising the 
price he discourages the cttnsumption, and puts 
every body more or less, but particularly the in¬ 
ferior ranks of people, upon thrift and good 
management. If, by* raising it too higli, he dis¬ 
courages ^he cfensumption so much |hat the sup¬ 
ply of the season is likely to go beyond the con- 
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sumption of the seasin, and to last for some time 
after* the next crop 'bfigins to come in, he runs the 
hazard, not only of losing a considerable part of his 
corn by natural causes, but of being obliged to sell 
what remains of i^ for much less than what he might 
have had for it several months before. If ’by not 
raising the price high enough he discourages the 
consumption so little, that the su[)ply of (he season 
is likely to fall short of the consuinjition of the 
.season, he not only loses a part of the profit which 
he might otherwise have .made, but Jje exposes the 
people to suffer before the end of the season, in¬ 
stead of the hardships of a deartlj, the dreadful 
horrors of a famine. It is the interes( t)f thg people 
that their daily, weekly, and pionthly consumption 
should be j)mportioned as exactly as possible to the 
supply of the season. The interest of the itdaiid 
corn dealer is the same. By .supplying them, as 
nearly as he can judge, in this proportion, he is 
likely to sell all his com lor the highest, price, and 
with the greatest profit; and his knowledge of the 
state of*the crop, and of his daily. Weekly, and 
monthly sales, enables him to judge, with more or 
less accuracy, how far they really are supplied in 
this manner. Without intendinif the interest of 
tlie ijeojde, he is necdlsarily led, by a regard to his 
own interest, to treat them, even in years of scarcity, 
pretty much in the same mapner as the prudent 
master of a vessel is sometimes obyged to treat his 
crew. When he foresees that provisions are likely 
to run short, he puts them upon short allowance. 
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ThouglAfrom excess of cautioh he sfiould'someUmes 
do this without any real n«essity, yet all the in- 
conveniencies which his criw.can thereby suffer 
are inconsiderable, in comparison with the danger, 
misery, and ruin, to which ^hey ^might sometimes 
be exposed by a less provident conduct. Though 
from excess of avarice, in the same manner, the 
inland corn merchant should sometimes raise the 
j)rice of his corn somewhat higher than the scarcity 
of the season requires, yet all the inconveniencies 
which the people can suffer from this conduct, 
which effectually secures them from a famine in the 
end of the season, are inconsiderable, in comparison 
of what they might have been exposed to by a more 
liberal way of dealin^| in the beginning of it. The 
corn merchant himself is likely to suffer the most 
by this excess of avarice ; not only from the indig¬ 
nation which it generally excites against him, but, 
though he should escape the effects of this indig¬ 
nation, from the quantity of corn which it neces¬ 
sarily leaves upon his hands in the end of the season, 
and which, if the next season Happens 40 prove 
favourable, he must always sell for a much lower 
price than he might otherwise have had. 

Were it possiWe, indeed, for one great company 
of merchants to possess thethselves of the whole 
crop of an extensive country, it might, perhaps, be 
their interest to deal with it as the Dutch are said 
to do with the ^licerles of the Moluccas, to destroy 
or throw away a considerable part of it, in order to 
keep up the price of the rest. But it is scarce pos- 
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sible, even by the viot^ce of law, to estabHili such 
an extensive monopoly with regard to coni; and, 
wherever the law leaves the tratk free, it is of all 
commodities the least liable to'be-.engrossed or mo¬ 
nopolized by th^ force of a few large capitals, 
which buy up the greater part of it. Not 'only its 
value far exceeds what the capitals of a few private 
men are capable of purchasing, but supposing they 
were capable of purchasing it, the manner in which 
it is produced renders this purchase altogether im¬ 
practicable. As in every civilized country it is 
the commodity of which the annual consumption is 
the greatest, so a greater ejuantity^ of industry is 
annually emplbycd in producing corn thaq^ in pro¬ 
ducing any other commodity. When it first coihes 
from the ground too, it is necessarily divided among 
a greater number of owners than any other com¬ 
modity; and these owners can never be collected 
into one place like a number of independent manu¬ 
facturers, but are necessarily .scattered through all 
the different corners of the country. These first 
(Swners fiither immediately supply the consumers in 
their own neighbourhood, or they supply other in¬ 
land dealers who supply those consumers. 'I’he 
inland dealers in corn, therefore, including both 
the farmer and the baker, are necessarily more iiu-* 
merous than the dealers in any other commodify, 
and their dispersed situation renders it altogether 
impossible for them to enter into any general com¬ 
bination. If in a year of scarcity, therefore, any of 
them should find that he had a good deal -more 
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corn upon hand than, at the cwrrent price* he could 
hope to dispose of before thejend of the season, he 
would never think of keepint jip this* price to his 
own loss, and to fhe sole benefit of his rivals and 
competitors, but would immediately lower it, in 
order to get rid of his cofn before the new crop 
began to come in. The same motives, the same 
interests, which would thus regulate the conduct of 
any one dealer, would regulate that of every other, 
and oblige them all in general to sell their corn at 
the ])rice which, according to the best of their 
judgment, was most suitable to the scarcity or 
plenty of the season. 

Whoever examines, with attention, the history of 
the dearths and famines which have afflicted any 
part of Euro])e, during either the course of the 
])resent oV that of the two preceding centuries, of 
several of which we have yiretty exact accounts, will 
find, I believe, that a dearth never has arisen from 
any combination among the inland dealers in corn, 
nor from any other cause4)ut a real scarcity, oc¬ 
casioned sometimes, perhaps, and In somejparticqr 
lar places, by the waste of war, but in by far the 
greatest number of cases, by the faidt of the sea¬ 
sons ; and that a’famipe has never arisen from any 
.other cause but the violence of government attempt¬ 
ing, by imjiroper means, to remedy the incoureui- 
encies of a dearth. 

In an extensi\e corn country, between all the 
dillerent parts of which there is a free commerce 
and communication, the scarcity occasioned by the 
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most uufavourable sefisons can never be so greal as 
to produce a famine t and the scantiest crop, if 
managed with frugalrty and ectftiomy, will main¬ 
tain, through‘the year, the same number of people 
that are commonly fed ^in a more affluent manner 
by one of •(moderate plenty. The seasons nlost un¬ 
favourable to the crop are those of excessive drought 
or excessive rain. But as corn grows equally uj)on 
high and low lands, upon grounds that are dis¬ 
posed to be too wet,.and upon those that are dis¬ 
posed to be too dry, either the drought or the rain’ 
which is hurtful to one part of the country is favour¬ 
able to another; and though both in the wet and 
in the dry season the crop is a good deal less than 
in one more proper^, tempered, yet in both what is 
lost in one part of the country is in some measure 
compensated by what is gained in the other. In 
rice countries, where the crop not only requires a 
very moist soil, but where^in a certain period of its 
growing it must be laid under water, the effects of 
a drought are much mftre dismal. Even in such 
oountries, however, the drought is, perhaps, scarce 
ever so universal, as necessarily to occasion a 
famine, if the government would allow a free trade. 
The drought in Bengal, a <few years ago, might 
probably have occasioned* a very great dearth. 
Some improper regulations, ^some injudicious re¬ 
straints imposed by the servants of the East India 
Company upon the rice trade, contributed, perhaps, 
to turn that dearth into a famine. 

When the government, in order to remedy the in- 
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con*freniencies of a dearth, orders all the dealers to 
sell their corn at what it supposes a reasonable price, 
it either hinders Ahem frompringing it to market, 
which may sometimes produce a famiile even in the 
beginning of the season; or iTf they bring it thither, 
it enables the people, and thereby encou^jages them 
to consume it so fast, as must necessarily produce S, 
famine before the end of the season. The unlimited, 
unresirained freedom of the corn trade, as it is the 
only effectual preventive of the miseries of a famine, 
so it is the best palliative of the inconveniencies of 
a dearth; for the inconveniencies of a real scarcity 
cannot be remedied; they can only be palliated. 
No trade deserves more the full protection of the 
• laV, and no trade requires it st/^much; because no 
trade is so much exposed to popular odium. 

In years of scarcity the inferior ranks of people 
impute their distress to the avarice of the corn mer¬ 
chant, who becomes the object of their hatred and 
indignation. Instead of making profit upon such 
occasions, therefore, he is Often in danger of being 
utterly ruined, and of having his magazines plun» 
dered and destroyed by their violence. It is in 
years of scarcity, however, when prices are high, 
that the corn merchant expects to make his prin¬ 
cipal profit. He is generally in contract with some 
farmers ^to furnish him for a certain number of 
years with a certain quantity of corn at a certain 
price. This contract price is settled according to 
what is supposed to be the moderate and reason¬ 
able, that is, the ordinary or average price, which. 
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before the late yeai* of eearcity, was commonly 
about eight-aBd'tweiay shillings for the quarter of 
wheat, and for th^t ^f other gcain in proportion. 
In years of scarcity, therefore, the corn merchant 
buys a great part of Jhi^ cofn for the ordinary price, 
and sells it for a much ‘nigher. That this extraor¬ 
dinary profit, however, is no more than sufficient 
to put liis trade upon a fair level with other trades, 
and to compensate the many losses which he sus¬ 
tains upon other occasions, both from the perish¬ 
able nature of the commodity itself, and from the 
fiequent and unforeseen fluctuations of its price, 
seems evident enough, from this single circum- 
stanue, that great fortunes are as seldom made in 
this as in any other trade. The popular odium, 
however, which attends it in years of scarcity, the 
only years in which it can be very profitable, ren¬ 
ders people of character and fortune ^averse to enter 
into it. It is abandoned JiO an inferior set of deal¬ 
ers ; and millers, bakers, mealinen, and meal fac¬ 
tors, together with a number of wretched huck¬ 
sters, arc almost* the only middle people that, in the 
home^ marke^ come between the grower and the 
consumer. 

The ancient policy of Eurppe, instead of discoun¬ 
tenancing this popular odium agfinst a trade so 
beneficial to the public, seems, on the contrary, to 
have authorised and encouraged it. 

By the 5th and Gth of Edward VI. cap. 14., it 
was enacted, that whoever should buy any corn or 
grain with intent to sell it again, should be reputed 
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an unlawful eng^rosser, an(f stlOuMj for the first 
fault, suffer two months' imprisonment, and forfeit 
the value of the torn ; for /he second, suffer si\ 
months’ imprisonment, and forfeit double the value; 
and for the third, be sei iij the pillory, suffer im¬ 
prisonment during the king’s pleasure, and forfeit 
all his goods and chattels. The ancient policy of 
most other parts of Europe was no better than that 
of England. 

Our ancestors seem to have Imagined that the 
people would buy fheir com cheaper of the farmer 
than of the corn merchant, wlio, they were afraid, 
would require, over and above the price which he 
paid to the farmer, an exorbitant profit to hiniself. 
They endeavoured, therefore, to*anuihilatc bis trade 
altogether. They even endeavoured to hinder as 
much as possible any middle man of any kind from 
coming in between the grower and the consumer; 
and this was the meaning of the many restraints 
which they imposed upon the trade of those wliom 
they called bidders or carriers of corn, a trade which 
nobody was allowed to exercise without 3, licence 
ascertaining his qualifications as a^nyiii of p-ohity 
and fair dealing. The authority of three justices 
of the peace was, by dlie statute of Edward Vf., 
necessary, in drper to" grant this licence. But 
efien thj,s restraint was afterwards thought insuffi¬ 
cient, and by a statute of Elizabeth, the privilege of 
granting it was confined to the quarter-sessions. 

The ancient policy of Europe endeavoured in this 
manner to regulate agriculture, the great trade of 

X 2 
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the coiintiy, by maxifts quite different from those 
which it estaMished with regard .to manufactures, 
the great trade of towns. By leaving the far¬ 
mer no other customers jbut either the consumers 
or their immediate fa6tors, the bidders and carriers 
of corn, it endeavoured to force him to exercise the 
trade, not only of a farmer, but of a corn merchant 
or corn retailer. On the contrary, it in many cases 
prohibited the manufacturer from exercising the 
trade of a shop-keeper, or from selling his own goods 
by retail. It meant, by the one law to promote the 
general interest of the country, or to render corn 
cheap, without, perhaps, its being well understood 
how this was to be done. By the other it meant to 
promote that of a particular order of men, the shop¬ 
keepers, who would be so much undersold by the 
manufacturer, it was supposed, that their trade 
would be ruined if he was allowed to retail at all. 

The niani^acturer, however, though he had been 
allowed to keep a shop, antf to sell his own goods 
by retail, could not have undersold the common 
shopkeeper. Whatever part of his capital he might 
have ^placed ill his shop, he must have withdrawn 
it from his manufacture. In order to carry on his 
business on a level with thajt of other people, as he 
must have had the profit of a maiiiifacturer'on the 
one part, so he must have ha^ that of a shop¬ 
keeper upon the other. Let us suppose, for ex¬ 
ample, that in the particular town where he lived, 
ten per cent, was the ordinary profit both of manu¬ 
facturing and shopkeeping stock ; he must iu this 
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case have chafged upon e##y piece tof his own 
goods which he sold in his shop* ft 'iJrofit of twenty 
per cent. When he carriec^ them from his work- 
house to his shop, he mult have valued them at the 
price for which he could h%ve sold them to a dealer 
or shopkeeper, who would have bought them by 
wholesale. If he valued them lower, he lost a part 
of the profit of his manufacturing capital. When 
again he sold them from his shop, unless he got Uie 
same price at which a shopkeeper would have sold 
them, he lost a part of the profit of his shopkeeping 
capital. Though he might appear, therefore, to 
make a double profit upon the same piece of goods, 
yet al these goods made successively a part of two 
distinct capitals, he made but a single profit upon 
the whole capital employed about them ; and if he 
made less than his profit, he viaii a loser, or did not 
employ his whole capital with the same advantage 
as the greater part of his neighbours, i- 

What the manufacturer was prohibited to do, the 
farmer was in some measure enjoined to do; to 
divide his capital between two different'employ- 
ments; to keep one part of it in hfs granaries and 
Stack yard, for supplying the occasidnal demands 
of the market ^ and to employ the other in the 
cultivation of hisjand. But as he could not afford 
to employ the latter for less than the ordinary 
profits of farming stock, so he could as little afford 
to employ the former for less than the ordinary 
profits of mercantile stock. Whether the stock 

which really carried on the* business of the corn 

^ »•> 
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inerchatt *bll(»iged to the person who was called 
a farmer, or td the person who w*as called a corn 
merchant, an equal hrofit was in both cases re¬ 
quisite, in order to in(fem|dfy its owner for employ¬ 
ing it in this manner j^in order to put his business 
on a level with other trades, and in order to hinder 
'him from having an interest to change it as soon 
as possible for some other. TKe farmer, therefore, 
who was thus forced to exercise the trade of a corn 
merchant, could not afford to sell his corn cheaper 
than any other corn merchant would have been 
obliged to do in the case of a free competition. 

The dealer who can employ his whole stock in 
one single branch of business, has an advantage of 
the same kind with the workman who can employ 
his whole labour in one single operation. As the 
latter acquires a dexterity which epables him, with 
the same two hands, to perform a much greater 
quantity of y|ork ; so the fcymer acquires so easy 
and ready a method of transacting his business, 
of buying and disposing of his goods, that with the 
same capital he tan transact a much greater quan¬ 
tity of business!. As the one can commonly afford 
his work a good deal cheaper, so the other can 
commonly afford his goods sppaewhat cheaper than 
if his stock and attention were both employed about 
a greater variety of objects. The greater part of 
manufacturers could not afford to retail their own 
goods so cheap as a vigilant and active shopkeeper, 
whose sole business it was to buy them by whole¬ 
sale, and to retail them again. The greater part 
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of farmers could still less afford to Heir own 
corn, to supply the inhabitants of a^oWn, at perhaps 
four or five miles’ distancej from the greater part 
of them, so cheap as Sg vigilant and active corn 
merchant, whose sole busimss it was to purchase 
corn by wholesale, to collect it into a great maga¬ 
zine, and to retail it again. 

The*taw which j^rohibited the manufacturer from 
exercising the trade of a shopkeeper, endeavoured 
to force this division in the employment of stock 
to go on faster than it might otherwise have done. 
The law which obliged the farmer to exercise the 
trade of a corn merchant, endeavoured to hinder it 
from going on so fast. Both laws were evident 
violations of natural liberty, and therefore unjust; 
and they were both too as impolitic as they were 
unjust. It is the interest of every society, that 
things of this kind should nevdr either be forced or 
obstructed. The man^ho employs either his labopr 
or his stock in a greater variety of ways than his 
situation renders necessary, can never hurt his 
neighbour by underselling him.* He jnay hurt 
himself, and he generally does so. Jack of all 
trades will never be rich, says the proverb. But 
the law ought always to trust people with the care 
of their own interest, as in their local situations 
they must generally be able to judge better of it than 
the legislator can do. The law, however, which 
obliged the farmer to exercise the trade of a corn 
merchant, was by far the most pernicious of the two. 

It obstructed not only that division in the em- 
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ployiflemf'OI’«|3CK Whietl Is so advantafeous to every 
society^ btit'it obstructed likewise the improvement 
atid cultivaBOh of the laud. By obliging the far¬ 
mer to carry oh two tr^e% instead of one, it forced 
him to divide Ws capifit into two parts, of which 
one only could be employed in cultivation! But 
if he had been at liberty to sell his whole crop to 
a corn merchant as fast as he could threstf' it oftt, 
his whole capital might have returned immediately 
to the land, and have been employed in btiying 
more cattle, and hiring more servants, in order to im¬ 
prove and cultivate it better. But by being obliged 
to sell his corn by retail, he was obliged to keep a 
great part of his capital in his granaries and stack¬ 
yard through the year, and could not, therefore, 
cultivate so well as with the same capital he might 
otherwise have done. This law, therefore, necessa- 
idly obstructed the improvement of the land, and, 
instead of tepding to render corn cheaper, must 
have tended to render it scarcer, and therefore 
dearer, than it would otherwise have been. • 

After the busiSess of the farmbr, that of the corn 
merchant is in reality the trade which, if properly 
protected and encouraged, would contribute the 
most to the raising of corn. • Jt would support the 
trade of the farmer, in the same manner as the 
trade of the wholesale dealer supports that of the 
manufacturer. 

The wholesale dealer, by affording a ready mar¬ 
ket to the manufacturer, by taking his goods off his 
hand as fast as he dan make them, and by sometimes 
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even advancin| their price to hitn has 

made them, enables him to keep hjM ‘trhcde capital, 
and sometimes even more than Ms whole capital, 
constantly employed in maAfacturin^, and conse- 
<juently to manufacture‘a ranuch ^peater quantity 
of "oojls than if he was oraiged to dispose of them 
himself to the immediate consumers, or even to the 
retailcas. As the capital, of the wholesale mer¬ 
chant too is generally sufficient to replace that of 
many manufacturers, this intercourse between him 
and them interests the owner of a large capital to 
support the owners of a great number of small 
ones, and to assist them in those losses and misfor¬ 
tunes which might otherwise prove ruinous to them. 

An intercourse of the same kind universally es¬ 
tablished between the farmers and the corn mer¬ 
chants would be attended with effects equally 
beneficial to the farmers. Thfey would be enable4 
to keep their whole gapitals, and even more than 
their whole capitals, constantly employed in culti¬ 
vation. In case of any of those accidents, to which 
no trade is more Kable than theirj, they ^ould find 
in their ordinary customer, the wealthy corn mer¬ 
chant, a person who had both an interest to support 
them, and the ability, to do it, and they would not, 
as at present, be entirely dependent upon the for¬ 
bearance of their landlord, or the mercy of his 
steward. Were it possible, as perhaps it is not, to 
establish this intercourse universally, and all at 
once; were it possible to turn all at once the whole 
farming stock of the kingdoni 'to its proper business. 
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the culMtlll^ vi land, withdrawing it from every 
other «n)plc^(hent into which any part of it may 
be at prwettt -diverted, and were it possible, in order 
to support and assist lyion occasion the operations 
of tliis great l^ock, to'lprovide all at once another 
stock almost equally gVeat, it is not jierhaps very 
easy to imagine how great, how extensive, and how 
sudden would be the imiirovement which this 
change of circumstances would alone produce upon 
the whole face of the country. 

The blatute of Edward VT., therefore, by pro¬ 
hibiting as much as possible any ipiddle man from 
coming' in between the grower and the consumer, 
endeavoured tb annihilate a trade, of which the free 
exercise is not only the best palliative of the incon- 
veniencies of a dearth, but the best preventive of 
tl?at calamity; after the trade of the fanner, no 
ytrade contributing .^io much to the growing ol' corn 
as tluit of the corn merchant. 

The rigour of this law was afterwards softened 
by several subsequent statutes, which successively 
permitted the engrossing of corn when the priefe of 
wheat shoidd not exceed twenty, twenty-four, thirty- 
two, and tony shillings the quarter. At last, by 
the 15th of Cliarlcs 11. c. 7., the engrossing or buy¬ 
ing of corn in order to sell it again, as long -as the 
price of wheat did not exceed forty-eight shillings 
the quarter, aiul that of other grain in proportion, 
was declared lawful to all persons not being *forc- 
staliers, that is, not selling again in the same mar¬ 
ket within three mouths. Ail the freedom which 
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the tiade of the inland com ever yet 

cn)o>t(l, was bestowed upon it by thiA sfeiliitef The 
statute of the twelfth of thfc present Wbg* which 
u)K als almost all the otheirancient *faws agaiust 
cnniosseis and toiestillers, ^oes not%epeal the re- 
stiKtioiis ()f this paiticular statute, which therefoie 
till toiiliiiut ill force. 

This st itiite, howeier, aUthoiises in some ineasiiu 
two very tbsiiid popular prejudices 

Ihrst, It sup]H)sts that when the price ol wheat 
his listn so high as foitj-eight shillings the ijuai- 
tci, and that ol othci gram in pioportion, coin is 
likely to he so eiigiossed as to hint the people 
Hut (loin whit hai been already siid, it seems evi- 
ilent enough that com cm at no jiiite he so en¬ 
grossed b\ the inland dCaleis as to hurt the ]ie'o\ile^ 
iiid torty-eiglit shillings the quarter besides, though 
It may be eoiisideied as a lety high puce, yet m 
tears ol seaieity it is a jirice which lieqiientlj takes 
place iininediatelt alter hinest, when scarce iiv 
jiart ol the new crop t in be sold off, <ind when it 
IS impossible even Ibr jgnoiaiiee to suppose’that any 
pirt of it can be so engrossed as to hint the people 

feecondly, it supposes that theie is a certain piiee 
at which corn is likely to be forestalled, that is, 
bought up m order to be solel again soon after ni 
the same maiket, so as to huit the jieople But if 
i iiieichaiit ever buys up coin, eithei going to a 
particular niaiket oi m a particular inaiket, in order 
to sell it again seioii after in the same maiket, it 
must be because he judges tjiat the niai ket cannot 
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be' through the whole season 

as'p^^M^f^ticuiar occasion, and that the price, 
therefore, hwisl i8oon yse. If he judges wrong in 
this, in9<f*tliie, price d<^ 2 s not rise, he not only loses 
the whole profit''of the\stock which he employs in 
this manner, but a part of^the stock itself, by the 
expense and loSs which necessarily attend the 
.storing and keeping of corn. He hhrts himself, 
therefore, much more essentially than he can hurt 
even the particular people whom he may hinder 
from supjilying themselves upon that particular 
market day, because they may afterwards supply 
themselves just as cheap upon any other market 
day. If he judges right, instead of hurting the 
great body of the people, he renders them a most 
inUKirtant servieg. Uy making them feel the m- 
conveniencies of a dearth somewhat euilier than 
they othel^^ise might do, he prevents their feeling 
them afterwards so severely as they cejitainly would 
do, if the cheapness of price encouraged them to 
consume fa,ster j.han suited the real scarcity of the 
season. When the scaicity is real, the best thing 
that can be done for the people is to divide the in- 
coiiveniencies of it as eijually as possible through 
all the different months, and weeks, and days of the 
year. The interest of the corn merchant makes 
bim study to do this as exactly as he can • and as 
no other person can have either the same interest, 
or the same knowledge, or the same abilities to do 
it so exactly as he, tins most important operation of 
cSmmercc ought to be trusted entirely to him ; or. 
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in Htlier words, the corn trade,'*so f»jr nt least as 
conccuis the snpply of the home ou’ght to 

l)e left perfectly free. 

The popular fear of engrossing &nh forestalling 
may be compared to the poj^iar terrors and su'-pi- 
cions of .witchcraft. The unfortunate wretches 
accused of this latter crfme were not more innocent 
of the misfortunes imputed to them, than those 
who have been accused of the former. The law 
which ])ut an end to all prosecutions against witch¬ 
craft, which put it out of any man’s power to gratify 
his own malice by accusing his neighbour of that 
imaginary crime, seems efiectually to have put an 
end to tliose fears and suspicions, by taking away 
tile great cause which encouraged and supjxirted 
them. The law which should restore entne lieg- 
doin to the inland trade of corn, would probably 
prove as efl'ectu.il to put an cud to the popular fears 
of engrossing and forestalling. 

The 13th of Charles II. c. 7., however, with all 
its imperfections, has perhafvs eontnbuted inoie 
both to the jilcntiful supply of the homd* market, 
and to the increase of tillage, than any other law 
in the statute book. It is from this law that the 
inland <corn trade has.derived all the liberty and 
protection which it has ever yet enjoyed ; and bolh 
the supply of the home market, and the inteiest 
of tillage, are much more elTectually promoted by 
the inland, than either by the importation or exjwit- 
ation trade. 


Y 
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The proportion of the average quantity of all 
sorts of grain imported into Great Biitain to that 
of all sorts of grain consumed, it has Leeii coiu- 
j)Uted by the* author Wf the tracts iqion the corn 
trade, does not exceed'^i^hat of one to five huiuhcd 
and seventy. For supplying the home market, 
therefore, the imjiortance of the inland trade must 
he*to that of the importation trade as 41X0 hundred 
and seventy to one. 

'Pile average (|nautity of all sorts of grain ex¬ 
ported fiom Great Britain does not, aeeordiug to 
the same author, eweed the oiie-and-thirtieth jiarl 
of the annual produee. For the eneoiirageuient 
of tillage, therefore, by providing a market foi- the 
home jiroduee, tlie importanee of the inland trade 
ninst he to that of the exportation trade as thirty 
to one. • ' 

1 have no great I'ailh in political arithmetie, and 
I mean not to warrant the exaetncss of either of 
these eoinpntatioii'-. 1 mention them only in order 
to show of how much less conseqnenee, in the 
opinion of the most jnditions and experienced jier- 
sons, the forejeii trade of com is than the iinme 
trade. 'I’he great eheainiess of corn in the years 
irnmodialely preceding the- estahlislnnent *of the 
lionnty, may perhaps, with reason, be ascribed in 
some ineasine to the o]ieration of this statute of 
Charles II., which had been enacted about fivc-and- 
tvvenly years before, and which had therefore liill 
time to [U'odnee ilselfcet. 
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A ver)' lew'words will sufficiently explain all that 
r have to say concerning the other three branches of 
the corn trade. 

II. Tile trade of the inerc.^ant importer of i'oreio'n 
corn for home consinnptii^, evidently contributes 
to the inimediate snjiply of the home market, and 
must so far be immediately beneficial to the <rrea( 
body of lh» people. It tends, indeed, to lower 
soincwliat the aierage money price of corn, lint not 
to diminish its real value, or the ijuantity of labour 
which it is capable of maintaining. Jl' im|)orlalion 
was at all times free, our farmers and country gen¬ 
tlemen would, jirobably, one year with another, 
get less money for their corn than they do al 
present, when iinjiortation is at most times in clfect 
prohibited; but the money which they got would 
be ol'more value, would buy more goods of all other 
kinds, and would employ more labour. Their real 
wealth, their real revenue, thcrel’ore, would be the 
same as at present, though it might be expressed 
by a. smaller tpiantity of silver; and they wouhl 
neither be disabled nor discouraged fr5m culti¬ 
vating corn as much they do at jiresent. On (be 
contrary, as the rise in the real \alue ol silver, in 
couse(|%e!ice of lowering the money price of corn, 
lowers somewhat the money price of all other eom- 
modities, it gives the indnslry of the eounliy, where 
it takes jdace, some advantage in all foreign mar¬ 
kets, and thereby tends to eiuourage and increase 
that industry. Hut the extent of the home nrnkcl 
for corn must be in proportion to the general iti- 
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dustry of the country where it grows, or to the 
number of those who produce something else, and 
thereibre have something else, or what comes to the 
same thing, the price'^f something else, to give in 
exchange for corn. B»,t in every country the home 
market, as it is the nearest and most conyenient, so 
it is likewise the greatest and most important market 
for corn. That rise in the rdal value of silver, 
therefore, which is the effect of lowering the average 
money ])ricc of corn, tends to enlarge the greatest 
and most important market for corn, and thereby 
to encourage, instead of discouraging its growth. 

|}y the 22d of Charles II. c. 15-, the importation 
of wheat, whenever the price in the home market 
did not exceed fifty-three shillings and four jience 
the ipiarter, was subjected to a duty of sixteen shil¬ 
lings the quarler; and to a duty of eight shillings 
whenever the price did not exceed four pounds. 
The former of these two prices has, for more than 
a century past, taken place only in times of very 
great scarcity; and the latter has, so far as I know, 
not taken jilate at all. Yet, till wheat had risen 
above this latter price, it wa§ by this statute sub¬ 
jected to a very high duty; and, till it had risen 
above llie former, to a duty which amounted to a 
prohibition.'*'The importation of other sorts of grain 
was restrained at rates, and by duties, in proportion 
(o the vaiue of the grain, almost equally high. 

• Before the 13t,h of tlie present king, the following were 
the duties payable upon the importation of the different sorts 
of : 
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SiilxcfUiciH laws still further increased those 
duties. 

The distress which, ill years of’scarcity, the strict 
execution of those laws ini<r)jt have, hrouivht upon 
the peojile, would probably^have been very ereat. 
Rut, upon- such occasions, its execution was gene¬ 
rally susiicnded by teinjiorary statutes, wliich ])er- 
ini(tcd,for a limited time, the inijiortatiou of foreign 
corn. I’hc necessity of these temporary statutes 
sunicieiitly demonstrates the impropriety of this 
general one. 

These restraints upon importation, though prior 
to the establishment of the bounty, were diclatcd 
by the .same sjiirit, by the same principles, which 
afterwards enacted that regulation. Ilow hurtful 
soever in themselves, these or some other restraints 
upon importation became iiecessiu v in eonseipienec 
tifthat regulation. If, when wheal was cither below 
Ibrly-eig'ht shillings the ([uarter, or not much tdiove 

drain. Ihdies. 

Hf.Tiis tft peiMjr. KW. after till Utv. 8^. thra 12//. 
IJarlcy to 28 ,v. Uh. lO'L „ 1(k. „ 127. 

Malt i.s prohibited by the actual iMaU-tax jiill. 

Oats to U)4*. 5*. 10(/. ai'tCT , . . tl Vf- 

Teas to 40*-. J(m. , „ . , • , • 

Kyeu>:i8.s. llh. 10//. nil m. lb/, then 12'/. 

AVheat to 44s. 2l.v. 1)//. „ blU. 4^/. 17 s. 8'- 

till 4/., and after that about \s. iii. 

Buckwheat to 32s. per qr. to pay 10^- 

Tliese different duties were imjxiHed, partly l>y the 22(1 of 
Charles 11. iu place of the Old Suh.sid\, partly ity iht^ >;c,w 
Subsidy, liy the Oue-tliird aud T\Vo-thirds Subsidy, aud by 
the Subsidy 1717-—A. 
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it, foreign corn could ,have been imported cither 
<iuty free, or upon paying only a small duity, it might 
have been exported again, with the benefit of the 
bounty, to the great loss of the public revenue, and 
to the entire perversioK^f tlie institution, of which 
the object was to extend the market for the home 
growth, not that for the growth of foreign countries. 

111. The trade of the merchant exporter of corn 
for foreign consumption, certainly does not contri¬ 
bute directly to the plentiful supply of the home 
market. It docs so, however, indirectly. From 
whatever .source this supply may be usually drawn, 
whether from home growth or frc^i foreign import¬ 
ation, unless more corn is either usually grown, or 
usually im|)orted into thfe country, than what is 
usually consumed in it, the supply of the home 
market can never bo very jileutiful. But unless the 
surplus can, in all ordinary case.s, be exported, the 
growers will be careful never to grow more, and the 
importers never to import more, than what the bare 
consumption of the home market requires. That 
market Will very seldom be overstocked; but it will 
generally be understocked, the peoi)le, whose busi¬ 
ness it is to supply it, being generally afraid lest 
their goods should be left upon their hands. The 
prohibition of exportation limits the improvement 
and cultivation of the country to what the supply 
of its own inh.abitants requires. The freedom of 
exportation enables it to extend cultivation for tl^ 
supply of foreign nations. 

By the 12th of Charles IJ. c. 4., the exportation 
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of corn was permitted whenever the price of wheat 
did not exceed forty shillings the quarter, and that 
of other grain in proportion. Jiy the l.'ith of the 
same prince, this liberty was extended till the price 
of wheat exceeded forty-ei^Tit shillings the q\mrter; 
and by the 22nd, to all higher prices. A poundage, 
indeed, was to be paid to the king upon such ex¬ 
portation. But all grain was rated so low in the 
book of rates, that this poundage amounted only 
iqxin wheat to a shilling, upon oats to four-pence, 
and iqion all other grain to six-pence the (piarter. 
By the 1st of William and Mary, the act which es¬ 
tablished the beuuty, this small duty was virtually 
taken off whenever the i)nce of wheat did not ex¬ 
ceed forty-eight shillings the (piarter; and by the 
11th and 12th of William Jli. c. 20., it was expressly 
taken off at all higher prices. 

The trade of the merchant exporter was, in this 
manner, not only encouraged by a bounty, but ren¬ 
dered much more free than that of the inland 
dealer. By the last of these statutes, com coidd 
be engrossed at any iirice for exportali’ai ; but it 
could not be cngros.sed for inland sale, except when 
the price did not exceed forty-eight shilling.s (he 
(piarter. The interest"of the inland dealer, however, 
it has already been sliown, can never be opjiosite to 
Uiat of the great body of the peojilc. That of the 
merchant exporter may, and in fact sometimes is. 
If, white his own country labours under a dearth, a. 
iicighhouring country should be afllieted with a 
famine, it might be his interest to carry corn to the 
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latter country in swch quantities as might very 
much aggravate the calamities of the dearth. ‘ The 
plentiful supply of the houie mailsct was not the, 
direct ohjeet of those .statutes; l)ut, under the jne- 
tenee of eucouragiiig agriculture, to raise the money 
price of corn as high as possible, and* thereby to oc¬ 
casion, as much as possible, a constant dearth in 
the home market. Hy the discouragement of im¬ 
portation, the supply of that market, even in times 
of great searcitv, was confined to the liome growth ; 
and by tlie encouragement of ex])ortation, when I In- 
price was so high as forty-eight shillings the (piarter, 
that market was not, e\en in times of considerable 
seareily, allowed to enjoy the whole of that growth. 
The leinporary laws, prohibiting for a limiteil time 
the (‘\port;ition of corn, and taking otf for a limited 
time the duties opon its im|iortition, expedient^ to 
whieh (ireat llritain has been obliged so IVoipiently 
to have reeonrse, sniiicieiitly demonstrate the im- 
pro|irieH’of her general system. Had tliat syslem 
been good, she v\;onld not so frequently have been 
redueed to the necessity of dejiarting from it 

Were all nations th follow the liboial system of 
free exportation and free importation, the dili'orenl 
.stales info which a great doiitinent was divided 
would so far lesemlde the dilfereni proxinces of a 
great empire. As among the dilferent ])ro\ihces of 
a great empire the freedom of the inland trade ap¬ 
pears, both from loason and experience, not only 
the best palliative ol' a dearth, but the most effectual 
preventive of a famine; so would the freedom of 
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tho exporiation and importation trade be iimong the 
ditrereiit states into which a great continent was 
divided. Tiie larger the continent, the easier the 
conimiinication through all the dill'erent ])arts of it, 
both by laud and by waterv*the less would any one 
particular part of it ever be exposed to either of 
these calamities, the scarcity of any one country 
being more likely to be relieved by the plenty of 
some other. Jlul very few countries have entirely 
adopted this liberal system. The freedom of the 
corn ttade is almost cverjwhore more or less re¬ 
strained, and, in many countries, is confined by 
such absurd regulations, as frequently aggravate 
tho unavoidable misfortune of a dearth, into the 
dreadful calamity of a famine. The demand of such 
countries for corn may frequently become so great 
ami so urgent, fliat^ small stale in their neighbour¬ 
hood, which happened at the* same time to be 
labouring under some degree of dearth, could not 
venture to supply them without exposing itself to 
the like dreadful calamity. I'lie very bad |)oliey of 
one country may tlins render it fli some measure 
dangerous and imprudent to establish what would 
otherwise he the best policy in another. The nii- 
limilcd I'recdom of e^jiorlation, however, wouhl he 
inneh less dangerous in great states, in which the 
growth being imich greater, the siiiijily could sel¬ 
dom he much affected by any quaulily of coni that 
was likely to be exported. In a .Swiss canton, or 
in some of the little states of Italy, it may, ])ei'hajis, 
sometimes be neces.sary to restrain the exjiortation 
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of corn. In*f5U(i great countries as France or 
England it scarce ever can. To hinder, besides, 
the farmer from sejiding his goods at .all times to 
the best market, is evidently to sacrilice the ordi¬ 
nary laws of justice lo'an idea of public utility, to a 
sort of reasons of state; an act of legislal ive au¬ 
thority which ought to be exercised oidy, which can 
be pardoned only in eases of (he most urgent neces¬ 
sity. The ju ice at which (he exiiortation of corn is 
jirohihited, if it is e\er to he prohibited, oug’hl al¬ 
ways to he a very liigh lu'ice. 

The law's cMucerning' corn may everywhere he 
conniared to the laws conceniing religion. The 
lieople feel (henib<'l\es so much interested inv\hat 
rehiles either to (heir suhsislenct' in this lile, or to 
their hajuiiness in a. life to come, (iiat government 
must yield to tlieir piejudiees, and, in order to ju'e- 
serve the public (rain|uiliily, establish (hat system 
which (lioy apiinne of. It is upon (his account, 
jierhaps, (hat we so seldom find a reasonable system 
estahlisheil w ith reganl to either of those (wocapiial 
ohjeels. 

IV. 'fhe iradi of the merchant can’icr, or of (he 
iiiiporter of foreign coin in older to evjiort it again, 
contributes to the plentifu' sup|)ly of (he home 
irtarket. It is not indeeil the direct juiipose of his 
trade to sell his corn there, lint he will g-encrallv 
he willing to do so, and even lor a good deal less 
money than he might exjieet in a foreign market ; 
because he saxes in tliis manner the expense of 
loading and unioadiiig, of iVeight and insurance. 
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'I’he iriliabitants of the country vfhicn, by means of 
the cswiviiig- trade, becomes the magazine and 
storeliouse for Uie sui)ply of oUier countries, can 
very seldom lie in want themselves, 'rhounh the 
currying trade must tluis eorilril)iilc to reduce the 
:i\era"e money jjriee of corn in tile liome market, it 
Mould noi thereliy lower its real value. It would 
only raise somewhat the risil \alue ol'silver. 

'I’he earryiiig liade \yas in ('Ifeel jiroliibjted in 
(ireat llritaiii, iipuu all ordinary oeeasioiis, by the 
high diuies n|)on the imporfation ol foreign corn, 
ol'the greater part of whieli there was no drawback; 
and upon evtraordiuary occasions, when a scarcity 
ni.ide it necessarv to suspend thos(' duties by tem¬ 
porary statutes, evporlation was always prohibited. 
Hy this sv'-teni of laws, therefore, the carrying trade 
wa-- in olfect prohibited upon ail occasions. 

'fhat system of laws, therefore, which is connected 
with the eslahlishinent of the bounty, seems to de- 
ser\e no pari o( the praise which has been bestowed 
upon it. 'file inijiroyeinent and prosperity ol (ireat 
Hritain, which lias been so often ascribed'to those 
laws, niav very easily he aceivimled for hy other 
eauses. 'I'lial security which the laws iu (ireat 
liiitain give to every man that lie shall enjoy the 
Iriiits of Ills oiMi labour, is alone sidlieieiit to make 
any eonntrv llourish, notwithstanding lhe.se and 
twenty other aljsurd regulations of eomineree ; and 
this seenrity was perfeeted hy the revolution, mm li 
about the .same time that the hoimty was established. 
The ualnral elfort of every iiidiyidual to better his 
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own condition, ■when suffered to exert itself with 
freedom and security, is so powerful a principle, 
that it is alone, and-without<any assistance, not only 
capable of carryin^y on the society to wealth and 
prosperity, but of surmounting a hundred imperti¬ 
nent obstructions with which the folly of human 
laws too often encumbers its operations; though 
the effect of these obstructions is always more or 
less either to encroach uj)on its freedom, or to di¬ 
minish its security. In Great Britain industry is 
perfectly secure ; and though it is far from being 
yterfectly free, it is as free or freer than in any other 
part of Europe. 

Though the period of the greatest prosperity and 
improvement of Great Britain has been posterior to 
that system of laws which is connected with the 
bounty, wo must not ujron that account impute it lo 
those laws. It has been jiosterior likewise to the 
national debt. But the national debt has most 
assuredly not been the cause of it. 

Though the system of laws which is connected 
with the bounty has exactly the same tendency 
with the police of Spain and Portugal; to lower 
somewhat the value of the precious metals in the 
country where it takes place; yet Great Britain is 
certainly one of the richest countries in Europe, 
while Spain and Portugal are perhaps among the 
most beggarly. This difference of situation, how¬ 
ever, may easily be accounted for from two different 
causes. First, the tax in Spain, the jirohibition in 
Portugal of exporting gold and silver, and the vigi- 
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lant police which watches over, th# extihution of 
those laws, must, in two very poor countries, which 
between them import annually ttjjwards of six mil¬ 
lions sterling, oy)erate, not only more directly, but 
much more forcibly in reducing the value of those 
metals there, than the corn laws can do in Great 
Britain. And, secondly, this bud policy is not in 
those countries counterbalanced by the general 
liberty and security of the people. Industry i.s there 
ncltlier free nor secure, and the civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical go\enimcnts of both Si)ain and Portugal are 
such as would alone be sufficient to perpetuate their 
jirescnt state of poverty, even though their regula¬ 
tions of commerce were as wise as the greater j)art 
of them are absurd and foolish. 

The 13th of the present king, c. 43. seems to 
have established a new system with regard to the 
corn laws, iu many respects better than the ancient 
one, but in one or two respects perhaps not quite so 
good. 

By this statute the high duties upon importation 
for home consumption are taken off^so soup as the 
price of middling wheat rises to forty-eight shillings 
thequ&rtcr; that of middling rye, peas, or beans, 
to thirty-two shillings; that of barley to twenty-four 
.sliillings; and that of oats to sixteen shillings; and 
inslcadof them a small duty is imposed of only six¬ 
pence upon the quarter of wheat, and ujion that of 
other grain in proportion. With regard to all these 
different sorts of grain, but particularly with regard 
to wheat, the home market is thus opened to 

VOL. HI. z 
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foreign supplies at prices considerably lower than 
before. 

By the same statute the old bounty of five shil¬ 
lings upon the exportation of wheat ceases so soon 
as the price rises to fofty-four shillings the ipmrter, 
instead of forty-eight, the price .at which it ceased 
before; that of two shillings and six-pence upon 
the exjiorlalion of barley ceases so soon as the price 
rises to fweni v-lwo shillings, instead of twenty-four, 
the ])rice at which it ceased betore; that of (wo 
shillings and six-pcnce upon the exportation of oat¬ 
meal ceases so soon as the price rises to fourteen 
shillings, instead of fifteen, the price at which it 
ceased before. The bounty upon rye is reduced 
from three shillings and six-pence to three shillings, 
and it ceases so soon as the price ri.ses to twenty- 
eight shillings, instead of thirty-two, the price at 
which it ceased before. If bounties are as improper 
as I have endeavovired to prove them to be, the 
sooner they cease, and the lower they are, so much 
the better. 

The .fame siatute jiermits, at the lowest ])rices, 
the imjiortation of corn, in order to he exported 
again, duly free, provided it is in the mean time 
lodged in a warehouse under the joint locks of the 
king and the importer. This liberty, indeed, ex¬ 
tends to no more than twenty-fite of the difl’erent 
])orts of (ireat Britaiti. They are, however, the 
jirincijial ones, and there may not, perhaps, l)e ware¬ 
houses proper for this purpose in the greater part 
ol' the others. 
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So far this law seems evidently an imjirovement 
upon the ancient system. 

But hv the same law a boun^ of two shillings 
the (luarter is given for the exportation of oats 
wlienever tiie. price does notf exceed fourteen shil¬ 
lings. No bounty had ever been given befoie for 
the exportation of tliis grain, no more than for that 
of peas or beans. 

By the same law, too, the exportation of wheat is 
proliibited so soon as the price ri.ses to forty-four 
shillings the (piarter ; that of rye so soon as it rises 
to twenty-eight shillings; that of barley so soon as 
it ri.ses to twenty-two shilling's; and that of oats so 
soon as they rise (o fourteen .sliillings. Those several 
prices seem all of them a good deal too low, and 
there .seems to be an impropriety, besides, in prohi¬ 
biting exportation altogether at those jirecise prices 
at which that bounty, which wifs given in order to 
force it, is withdrawn. The bounty ought certainly 
either to have been withdrawn at a mttch lower 
price, or e.xportation ought to have been allowed at 
a much higher. 

So far, therefore, this law seems to be inlerior to 
the ancient systetn. W ith all its imperfections, how¬ 
ever, we may perhajis say of it what was said of the 
laws of Solon, that, though tiot the best m itselt, it 
is the best which the interests, prejudices, atid temper 
of the times would admit of. It may perhaps in due 
time prepare the way for a better. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of Treaties of Commerre. 

When a nation binds itself by treaty either to per¬ 
mit the entry of certain goods from one foreign 
country which it i)rohibits from all others, or to ex¬ 
empt the goods of one country from duties to which 
it subjects those of all others, the country, or at 
least tiic merchants and m ami fact nrers of the country, 
whose commerce is so favoured, must necessarily de¬ 
rive great advantage from the treaty. Those mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers enjoy a sort of monopoly 
in the eounlry which is so indulgent to them. That 
country becomes a market both more extensive and 
more advantageous for their goods : more extensive, 
because the goods of other nations being either ex¬ 
cluded oV subjected to heavier duties, it takes off a 
greater quantity of theirs ; more advantageous, be¬ 
cause the merchants of the favoured country, en¬ 
joying a sort of monopoly there, will often sell their 
goods for a better price than if exposed to the free 
competition of all other nations. 

Such treaties, however, though they may be ad¬ 
vantageous to the merchants and manufacturers of 
the favoured, arc nece.s.sarily disadvantageous to 
those of the favotiring country. A monopoly is thus 
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granted against them to a foreign nation; and they 
must f'rccjuently buy tiie foreign goods they have 
occasion for, dearer than if the jVee competition of 
other nations was admitted. Tliat part of it.s own 
produce with which such a nStion purchases foreign 
goods, must conseiiuently lie sold chc:i))er, hecau.se 
when tw'o iliings aie exchanged for one another, tlio 
clieaj'iiess of tlu^ one is a necessary con.seiiuenee, or 
rather i.s the same thing with the dearness ol' the 
otlier. The exchangeable xainc ol its annual pro¬ 
duce, therefore, is likely to be iliininished by every 
such treaty. This dirninulion, however, can scarce 
amount to any positive loss, hut only to a lessening 
of the gain wliioh it might otherwise make. Tliough 
it sells its goods cheaper than it otherwise might do, 
it will not probably sell them for less than they 
cost ; nor, as in the case of bounties, for a price 
which will not replace the cifiiital employed in 
liringing them to market, together with the ordinary 
profits of stock. The trade could not go on long if 
it did. liven the favouiing country, iherelore, may 
still gain by the tratle, tliough less rtiaii if<herc was 
a tree comjietition. 

Some treaties ot commerce, howe.er, have been 
supposed advantageoui u|iou principles very dif- 
lerenl from the.se ; and a commercial country has 
sometimes granted a monoiioly of this kind againsi 
itself to certain goods of a foreign nation, because it 
ex[i<-cled that in the whole commerce between them, 
it would annually sell more than it would buy, and 
that a balance in gold and silver would lie annually 

z 3 
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returned to it. - It is upon this principle that the 
treaty of commerce between England and Porfng-al, 
concluded in 1703, by Mr. Methuen, has been so 
much commended. The I'ollowiiig is a literal trans¬ 
lation of that treaty, which consists of three articles 
only;— 

Art. J.—His sacred royal majesty of Portugal 
promises, both in liis own name, and that of his suc¬ 
cessors, to admit, for ever hereafter, into Portugal, 
the woollen cloths, and tlie rest of the woollen iiuinu- 
factures of the British, as was acc\istomcd, till they 
were prohibited by the law; nevertheless upon this 
condition : 

Aur. II.—That is to say, that her sacred royal 
majesty of (ireat Biitain shall, in her own name, and 
t.h:it of her successors, be obliged, for ever hereafter, 
to admit the wines of the giowth of Portugal into 
Britain : so that at no time, whether there shall be 
peace or war between the kingdoms of Britain and 
Prance, anything more shall be demanded for these 
wine.s by the name of custom or duty, or by what¬ 
soever other title, directiv or indirectly, whether 
they shall be imjrorted into (ireat Britain in pipes or 
hogsheads, or other casks, than what shall be de¬ 
manded for the like (luantirv or measuie of French 
wine, deducting or abating a third part of the ctistom 
or duty. But if at anv time this deduction or abate¬ 
ment of customs, which is to he made as aforesaid, 
shall in any manner be attempted and prejudiced, it 
shall be just and lawful for his sacred royal majesty 
of Portugal, again to prohibit the woollen cloths, 
and the rest of the British woollen manufactures. 
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Art. lir.—^The most excellent lords the plenipo¬ 
tentiaries promi.se and take upon themselves, that 
llieir ahove-nanied masters shall ratify this treaty; 
and within the space of two months the ratifications 
shall he exelumged. 

I5y this treaty the crown of Portiioal becomes 
bound to admit the hin^lish woollens upon the same 
foolin;^ as before the prohibition ; that is, not to raise 
the duties which hud been ))aid brliire that time; 
bill it does not become bound to admit them upon 
any better terms than those of any other nation, of 
France or Holland for exanqile. The crown of 
(ireat Biilain, on the contrary, becomes bound to 
admit the wines of Portugal, upon payinn- only two- 
thirds of the duty, which is jiaid for those of France, 
the wines most likely to come into compeliiion with 
them. So far this treaty, therefore, is evidently ad- 
vanta«cous to Portugal, and disadvantageous to 
Great Britain. 

It has been celebrated, however, as a masterpiece 
of the commercial policy of Fngland. Portugal re¬ 
ceives annually from the Brazils a greater (juantity 
of gold than can be employed in its domestic com¬ 
merce, whether in the shape of coin or of plate. 
The surplus is too valitablc to lie allowed to lie idle 
and locked up in coti'ers, and as it can liml no ail- 
vaiitageons market at home, it must, nolwithstaiid- 
ing any prohibition, be sent abroad, and exchanged 
for sonietliing for which there is a more advantageous 
market at home. A large share of It comes aimnally 
to England, in return either for English goiods, or 
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for those of other European nations that receive 
their returns thro\lgh England. Mr. Baretti was 
informed that the weekly packet-boat from Lisbon 
brings, one week with another, more than fifty 
thousand pounds in gold to England. The sum 
had probably been exaggerated. JI would amount 
to more than two millions six hundred thousand 
pounds a year, which is more than tlie Brazils arc 
supposed to afford. 

Our merchants were some years ago out of humour 
with the crown of Portugal. Some privileges which 
had beet) granted them, not by treaty, but by the 
free grace of that crown, at the solicitation, indeed, 
it is probable, and in return for much greater favours, 
defence and ])rotection, from the crown of (Ireat 
Britain, had been either infringed or revoked, 'i'he 
jieople, therefore, usually most interested in cele¬ 
brating the Portugal trade, were then rather dis¬ 
posed to represent it as less advantageous than it 
had commonly been imagined. The far greater 
])art, almost the whole, they jjretended, of this 
annual iih|iortati(>n of gold, was not on account of 
(ireat Britain, but of other ifuropean nationsj the 
fruits and wines of Portugal annually imported into 
Great Britain nearly compcBsating the value of the 
British goods sent thither. 

Let ns suppose, however, that the whole was on 
account of Great Britain, and that it amounted to a 
still greater sum than Mr. Baretti seems to imagine : 
this trade would not, upon that account, he more 
advantageous than any other in which, for the same 
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value sent out, we received an equal value of con¬ 
sumable goods in return. 

It is but a very small part of thi.s importation 
which, it can be supposed, is employed ns an annual 
addition either to the plate* or to the coin of the 
kingdom. The rest must all be sent abroad and 
exchanged for (uuisumablc goods of some kind or 
other. ]{ut if those consumable goods were pur¬ 
chased directly with the produce of English industry, 
it would be more for the advantage of England, than 
fir.st to purchase with that produce the gold of Por¬ 
tugal, and afterwards to purchase with that gold 
those consumable goods. A direct foreign trade of 
consumption is always more advantageous than a 
round-<ibout one; and to bring the same value of 
Idreign goods to the home market recjuires a much 
smaller capital in the one way than in the other. 
If a smaller share of its industry,"therefore, had been 
employed in j)roducing goods fit for the Portugal 
market, and a greater in producing those fit for the 
other markets, where those consumable goods for 
which there is a demand in Great firitaiifare to be 
had, it would have been more for the advantage of 
England. To procure both the gold, which it wants 
for its own use, and tli<e consumable goods, would, 
in this way, employ a much smaller cajiital than at 
present. There would be a spare capital, therefore, 
to be employed for other purposes, in exciting an 
additional quantity 'of industry, and in raising a 
greater annual produce. 

Though Britain were entirely excluded from the 
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Portugal trade, it could find very little difficulty in 
procuring all the annual supplies of gold which it 
wants, either for the purposes of plate, or of coin, 
or of foreign trade. Gold, like every other commo¬ 
dity, is always somewhere or another to he got for 
its value by those who have that value to give for it. 
The annual surplus of gold in Portugal, besides, 
would still be sent abroad, and though not carried 
away by Great Hritain, would bo carried away by 
some other nation which would be glad to sell it 
again for its price, in the same manner as Great 
Britain does at present. In buying gold of I'or- 
tugal, indeed, we buy it at the first hand j whereas, 
in buying it of any other nation, evcept Sj)ain, we 
shoidd buy it at the second, and might pay somewhat 
dearer. This dilfercnce, however, would surely be 
too insignificant to deserve the public attention. 

Almost all our gold, it is said, comes from Por¬ 
tugal. With other nations the balance of trade is 
either against us or not much in our favour. But 
we should remember, that the more gold we import 
from ond country, the less we must necessarily im¬ 
port from all others. The effectual demand (or 
gold, like that lor every other commodity, is in every 
country limited to a ccrtaaii quantity. If nine- 
tenths of this ipiuntity arc inqnirted from one 
country, there remains a tenth only to bo imported 
from all (rthers. The more gold besides that is 
annually imported from some particular countries, 
over and above what is requisite for plate and for 
coin, the more must necessarily be exported to some 
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others; and tlie more that most insigniiic&nt object 
of mofJeni policy, the balance of trade, appears to 
be ill our favour with some particular countries, tfie 
more it must necessarily appear to be against us with 
many others. 

It was upon this silly notion, however, that Eng¬ 
land could not subsist without the Portugal trade, 
that, towards the end of the late war, France and 
Spain, without pretending either oll'ence or provo¬ 
cation, required the king- of Portugal to exclude all 
British ships from his jiorts, and I'or the security of 
this exclusion, to receive into them French or 
Spanish garrisons. Had the king of Portugal sub¬ 
mitted to those ignominious terms which his brother- 
in-law the king of Spain proposed to him, Britain 
would have been freed from a much greater iucon- 
venieiicy than the loss of the Portugal trade, the 
burden of siqiporting a very wflak ally, so unpro¬ 
vided of everything for his own defence, that the 
whole power of England, had it been directed to 
that single purpose, could scarce perhaps have de¬ 
fended him for another campaign. ^I’he Hiss of the 
Portugal trade would, no doubt, have occasioned a 
considerable embarrassment to the merchants at that 
time engaged in it, who might not perhaps have 
found out, for a year or two, any other equally ad¬ 
vantageous method of employing their capitals; and 
in this would probably have consisted all the incon- 
veuieucy which England could have suffered from 
this notable piece of commercial policy. 

The great annual importation of gold and silver 
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is ueither'for the purpose of plate nor of coin, but of 
foreign trade. A round-about foreign trade of con¬ 
sumption caw be carried on more advantageously by 
means of these metals than of almost any otlier 
goods. As they are Jie universal instruments of 
commerce, they are more readily received in turn for 
all commodities than any other goods ; and on ac¬ 
count of their small bulk and great value, it costs 
less to transport them backwaid and forward from 
one place to another than almost any other sort ol’ 
merchandise, and they lose less of their \alue by 
being so transported. Of all the commodities, there¬ 
fore, which are bought in one foreign country, for 
no other purpo,sc but to be sold or exchanged again 
for some other goods in another, there are none so 
convenient as gold and silver. In facilitating all the 
dilferent round-about ioreign trades of consumption 
which are carried on in Great Britain, consists the 
principal advantage of the Portugal trade; and 
though it is not a capital advantage, it is no doubt a 
considerable one. , 

That aiiy annual addition which, it can reasonably 
be supposed, is made either to the plate or to the 
coin of the kingdom, could require but a very small 
ammal importation of gold and silver, seems evident 
enough; and though we had no direct trade with 
Portugal, this small quantity could always, some¬ 
where or another, be very easily got. 

Though the goldsmiths’ trade be very consider¬ 
able in Great Britain, the far greater part of the new 
plate which they annually sell, is made from other 
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old plate melted down; so that the addition annually 
made to the whole plate of the kingdom cannot be 
very great, and could require, but a very small 
annual importation. 

It is the same case with the coin. Nobody ima¬ 
gines, I believe, that even the greater part of the 
annual coinage, amounting, for ten years together, 
before the late reformation of the gold coin, to up¬ 
wards ol eight hundred thousand pounds a year in 
gold, was an annual addition to the money before 
current in the kingdom. In a country where the 
expense of the coinage is defrayed by the govern¬ 
ment, the value of the coin, even when it contains 
its full standard weight of gold and silver, can never 
be much greater than that of an equal quantity of 
those metals uncoined, because it refiuircs only the 
trouble of going to the mint, and the delay jierhaps 
of a few weeks, to procure for any quantity of un¬ 
coined gold and silver an equal quantity of those 
metals in coin. Cut, in every country, the greater 
part of the current coin is almost always more or less 
worn, or otherwise degenerated from’ its standard. 
In (Ireat Britain it was, before the late reformation, 
a good deal so, the gold being more than two per 
cent, and the silver nioiH? than eight per cent, below 
its standard weight. But if I'orty-four guineas and 
a half, containing their full standard weight, a pound 
weight of gold, could purchase very little'rnore than 
a pound weight of uncoined gold, forty-four guineas 
and a half wanting a part of their weight could 
not purchase a pound weight, and something was to 
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be Eddod Ja order to make up the deficiency. The 
current price of gold bullion at market, therefore, 
in.stead of being the same with the mint price, or 
46/. 14i. 6d., was then about 47/. 144-., and some¬ 
times about 48/. Wliell the greater part of the coin, 
however, was in this degenerate condition, forty-four 
guineas and a half, frc.sh from the mint. Would pur¬ 
chase no more goods in the market than any other 
ordinary guineas, because when they came iido the 
coders of tlie merchant, being confounded with other 
money, they could not afterwards be distinguished 
without more trouble than the difference wa.s worth. 
Like other guineas they were worth no more than 
46/. 14s. 6d. If thrown into the rnelting-pot, how¬ 
ever, they produced, without any .sensible loss, a 
jjound weight of slandard gold, which could be sold 
at any time for between 47/. 14s. and 48/. either in 
gold or silver, as fit for all the purjwses of coin as 
that whicli had been melted down. There was an 
evident profit, therefore, iti melting down new-coined 
money ; and it was done so instantaneously that no 
jtrecautidn o>^ government could ])revent it. The 
operations of the mint wereupon this account .some¬ 
what like the web of Penelope; the work that was 
done in the day was uudgue in the night. The 
mint was eniiiloyed, not .so much in making daily 
additions to the coin, as in replacing the very best 
part of it which was daily melted down. 

Were the pri\ ate people, who carry their gold and 
silver to tlie mint, to pay themselves for the coinage, 
it would add to the value of those metals in the 
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same manner as the fashion does to that of plate. 
Coined gold and silver would be more valuable than 
uncoined. The seig-norage, if it.was not exorbitanl, 
would add to the bullion the whole value of the 
duly; because, the g’overnincnt having everywhere 
the exclusive i)rivilegc of coining, no coin can come 
to nr.irket ehpa])er than they think proper to allbrd 
it. If the duty was cMirbitmit indeed, thid is, if it 
was veiy ninch ulxu'c the real value of the labour 
and expense re(iuisile for coinage, false coiners, 
both at home and abroad, might be eneouraged, by 
the great diirerence between the value of bullion 
and tiiat of coin, to ]K)ur in so great a quantity of 
eouuterl'eit money as might rediiee the value of the 
government money. In France, however, though 
the .seignorage is eight per cent., no sensible ineon- 
veiiieney of this kind is found to arise from it. T'he 
dangers to which a false coiner is everywhere ex- 
po.sed, if he lives in the country of which he coun¬ 
terfeits the coin, and to which his agents or corre¬ 
spondents are exposer! if he lives in a foreign 
country, are by far too great to be incurred for the 
sake of a profit of six of seven (icr cent. 

The seignorage, in F'ranee raises the value of the 
coin higher than in proportion to the ipiantity of 
pure gold which it contains. Thus, by the edict of 
January 1726, the mint' price of fine gold ol 
twenty-four carats was fixed at seven hundred and 

* St-e Dictiuanaire des Momioies, toin. \i., arLirlt* Seitciieur- 
age, p. 489, par M. Abot de Baziny^lien, Coiiseiller-t'umrniis- 
saire en Ja Coiir des Momioies ^ Paris.—A. 
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forty livres nine sous and one denier one eleventh, 
the mark of eight Paris ounces. The gold coin of 
France, making an.allowance for the remedy of the 
mint, contains twenty-one carats and three-fourths 
of fine gold, and two carats one-fourth of alloy. 
The mark of standard gold, therefore, is worth no 
more than about six hundred and seventy-one livres 
ten deniers. But in Prance this mark of standard 
gold is coined into thirty louis-d’ors of twenty-lbur 
livres each, or into seven hundred and twenty livres. 
The coinage, therel'ore, increases the value of a mark 
of standard gold bullion, by the difference between 
six hundred and seventy-one livres ten deniers, and 
seven hundred and twenty livres; or by forty-eight 
livres nineteen sous and two deniers. 

A seignorage will, in many eases, take away alto¬ 
gether, and will, in all cases, diminish the profit of 
melting down the new coin. This profit always 
arises I'rom the ditrcrcnce between the ipiantity of 
bidlion which the common currency ought to con¬ 
tain, anil that which it actiial'y does contain. If this 
difference* is fevss than the seignorage, there will be 
loss instead of profit. If it is equal to the seignorage, 
there will neither be jirofit tior loss. If it is greater 
than the seignorage, there will indeed be some 
profit, but less than if there was no seignorage. If, 
before the late reformation of the gold coin, for 
example, there had been a seignorage of five jier 
cent, upon the coinage, there Would have been a 
loss of three per cent, upon the melting down of the 
gold coin. If the seignorage had been two per cent., 
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there would have been neither profit nor loss. H 
the .seiti'iiorag'e had been one j)er cent., there would 
ha\c been a profit, bii( of one i)cv cent, only instead 
of two per cent. 'Wherever money is received by 
tale, tliereforc, and not by wcifrhi, a seignorage is 
the most elfectnal ])reveutive. of the melting down 
of (be coin, and, lor the same reason, of its exporta¬ 
tion. Jt is (lie best and heaviest pieces that arc 
commonly either melted liown or exported; because 
it is u|)on such that the largest profits are made. 

The hw for the encouragement of (lie coinage, 
by rendering it duty-free, was first enacted during 
the reign of (diaries II. for a limited time; and 
afterwards continued, by dilferent prolongations, 
till 17()!1, when it was rendered perpetual. 'I’lie 
hank of England, in order to re]ilenish their colfers 
with money, are lrei]ucntly obliged to carry bullion 
to the mint; and it was more lor their interest,(hey 
jirobably imagined, that the coinage should he at 
the expense of the government than at their own. 
It was, probably, out of. complaisance to this great 
compaiiv that the government agreed'to render this 
law jierpetual. Should the custom of weighing' 
gold, however, come to be disused, as it is \erv 
likely to be on account of its inconvenicncy; sliould 
the gold coin of England come to be received by 
tale, as it w'us before the late recoinage, this great 
company may, perhaps, find that they have upon 
this, as upon some other occasions, mistaken their 
own interest not a little. 

Beiure the late recoinage, when the g-old currency 

2 A 3 
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of England was two per cent, below its standard 
weight, as there was no seignorage, it was two per 
cent, below the vaUie of that quantity of standiird 
gold bullion which it ought to have contained. 
When this great company, therefore, bought gold 
bidlion in order to have it coined, they were obliged 
to pay for it two per cent, more than i( was worth 
after the coinage. But if there had been a seignor¬ 
age of two per cent. uj)on the coinage, the common 
gold currency, though two per cent, below its 
standard weight, would notwithstanding have been 
ei|ual in value to the (luantity of standard gold 
which it ought to have contained ; the value of the 
fashion eompensatiiig in this case the diminution 
of the weight. They would indeed have had the 
.seignorage to pay, which being- two per cent, their 
loss upon the whole transaction would h-ave been 
two per cent, exactly the same, but no greater than 
it actually was. 

Jf the seignorage had been five per cent, and the 
gold currency only two ))er f-ent. below its standard 
weight, the ''l)aiik would in this ea.se have gained 
three per cent, ujam the price of the bullion ; but 
as they would hate had a seignorage of five per 
cent, to pat uixni the coinage, their loss npon the 
whole transaction would, in the same manner, have 
been exactly two per cent. 

If the seignorage had been only one per cent, 
and the gold cmreiicy two per cent, below its stan¬ 
dard weight, the baidt wotdd in this case have lost 
only one per cent, upon the jtrice of the bullion ; 
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but as tliey would likewise have had a seig;norage 
of one iier cent, to pay, their loss upon the whole 
transaction woidd have been ex-actly two per eeut., 
in the same manner as in all other cases. 

11' there was a reasonable seignorage, while at 
the same time the coin contained its lull standard 
weight, as it has done very nearly since the late 
recoinaiic, whatever the bank might lose by the 
seignorage, they would gain upon the jirice fif the 
bullion ; and whatever they might gain upon the 
jn iee of the bullion, they woidd lose by the seignor¬ 
age. They would neither lose nor gain, therefore, 
upon the, whole transaction, and they would in this, 
as in ail the foregoing eases, be exactly in the same 
situation as if there was no seignorage. 

When the tax upon a commodity is so moderate 
as not to encourage smugglingj the merchant who 
deals in it, though he advances, does not properly 
))ay the tax, as he gets it back in the price of the 
commodity. The tax is finally paid by the last 
purchaser or consumer. But monev is a commodity 
with regard to which every man is a mercliant. No¬ 
body buys it but in order to sell it again ; and with 
regard to it there is in ordinary cases no last pur¬ 
chaser or consumer. When the tax upon coinage, 
therefore, is so moderate as not to encourage false 
coining, though every body advances the tax, nobody 
tinally pays it^ because every body gets if back in 
the advanced value of the coin. 

A moderate seignorage, therefore, would not in 
any case augment the expense of the bank, or of 
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any other private persons who carry their bullion to 
the mint in order to be coined, and tin* want of a 
moderate seignorage does not in any case diminish 
it. Whether there is or is not a seignorage, if the 
currency contains its full standard weight, the coin¬ 
age costs nothing to any body, and if it is short of 
that weight, the coinage must always cost the dif¬ 
ference between the quantity of bullion which oug-ht 
to be contained in it, and that which actually is con¬ 
tained in it. 

The government, therefore, when it defrays the 
expense of coinage, not only incurs some small ex¬ 
pense, but loses some small revenue which it might 
get by a proper duty ; and neither the bank nor any 
other prhate persons arc in the smallest degree 
benefited by this useless piece of public generosity. 

The directors of the bank, however, would j)ro- 
bably be unwilling to agree to the imposition of 
a seignorage upon the authority of a speculation 
which promises them no gain, but oidy pretends to 
insure them fmm any loss. • In the present state 
ol the gold com, and as long as it continues to be 
received by weight, they certainly would gain 
nothing by such a change. JUit if the custom of 
weighing the gold coin shouhl ever go into disuse, 
as it is very likely to do, and if the gold coin should 
ever lull into the same state of degradation in which 
it was before the late reeoinage, the gain, or more 
properly the savings of the bank, in consequence of 
the im))osition of a scigtiorage, woidd probably be 
very considerable. The baidt of England is the 
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only com\)any wliich sends any considerable quan¬ 
tity of bullion to the mint, and the burden of the 
annual coinage, falls entirely, or almost entirely, 
upon it. If this annual coiryige had nothing to do 
but lo re])air the unavoidable losses and necessary 
wear and tear of the coin, it could seldom exceed 
fifty thousand or at most a hundred thousand pounds. 
Hut when the coin is degraded below its standard 
weight, the annual coinage must, besides this, fill 
up the large \acuitie.s which exportation and the 
melting-pot are contiiuialiy making in the current 
coin. It was U|x>n this account that during the ten 
or twelve years immediately preceding the late re¬ 
formation of the gold coin, the annual coinage 
amounted at an average to more than eight hun- 
drefl and fifty lliousand pound.s. But if there had 
been a seignorage of four or five jier cent, upon the 
gold coin, it would jirobably, even in the state in 
which things flien were, have put an cH'ectual stop 
to the business both of exporlation and of the inclt- 
ing-pot. 'file bank, instead ol hr^i^y ^very year 
about two and a half per cent, upon the, bullion 
which was to be coined into more than eight hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand pounds, or incurring an 
auiiual loss of more than twenty-one thousand two 
hundred and fifty pounds, would not (irobably have 
incuricd the tenth part of that loss. 

The revenue allotted by jiarliament for defraying 
the e.\\)ense of the coinage is but fourteen thousand 
pounds a year, and the real expense which it cod.s 
the govermnent, or the fees of the officers of the 
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mint, j|<> not upon ordinary occasions, I arn assured, 
exceed the half of that sum. The saving- of so very 
small a sum, or eveh the gaining- of another which 
could not well be much larg-er, are ohjeefs too iir- 
considerable, it may be thought, to deserve the, 
serious attention of government. Hut I lie Siivirig' 
of eighteen or twenty thousand pounds a year in 
case of an event which i.s not improbabie, which 
has frequently hayipened before, and which is very 
likely to hapjien again, is .surely an object which 
well deserves the serious attention even of so great 
a comjiany as the bank of England. 

Some of the foreg-oing reasonings and observa¬ 
tions might, perhaps, have been more properly 
placed in those chapters of the first book which 
treat of the origin and use of money, and of the dif¬ 
ference between the real and the nominal jirice of 
commodities. Hut as the law for the encourage¬ 
ment of coinage derives its origin from those vulgar 
prejudices which have been introduced by the mer¬ 
cantile systej,;' -! judged it more proper to reserve 
them for this chapter. Nothing could be more 
agreeable to the spirit of that system than a sort 
of bounty upon the prixluction of money, the very 
thing which, it supposes, constitutes the wealth of 
every nation. It is one of its many admirable ex¬ 
pedients for enriching the country. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Of Colonies. 

Pari- First. 

Of iJif M(iti,i:es for p.stnhli.sliunj new Colonies. 

Tiik interest which occasioned the first settlement 
ol' tlie difierent European colonies in America and 
the West Indies was not altogether so plain and 
distinct as that which directed tlie establishment of 
those of ancient (Jreeco and Rome. 

All the dilferent states of ancient (Jreece jios- 
sessed, each of them, but a very jiinall territory, and 
when the people in any one of them multiplied be¬ 
yond what that territory could easily maintain, a 
part of them were sent in quest of a new habitation 
in some remote and distant part of.^jp ^orkl; the 
warlike neitthbours who surrounded them on all 
sides, rendering it difficult for any of them to en¬ 
large very much its territory at home. The colonies 
of the Dorians resorted chiefly to Italy and Sicily, 
which, in the times preceding the foundation of 
Rome, were inhabited by barbarous and uncivilized 
nations; those of the lonians and Eolians, the two 
other great tribes of the Greeks, to Asia Minor and 
the islands of the Egean Sea, of which the inhabit- 
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ants seemt at that time to have been pretty much in 
the same state as those of Sicily and Italy. The 
mother city, though she considered the colony as a 
child, at all times entitleil to great favour and as¬ 
sistance, and owing in. return much gratitude and 
respect, yet considered it as an etnancipated child, 
over whom she jiretended to claim no direct autho¬ 
rity or jurisdiction. The colony settled its own 
form of government, enacted its own laws, elected 
its own magistrates, and made ))eace or war with 
its neighbours as an independent state, which had 
no occasion to wait for the approbation or consent 
of the mother city. Nothing can be more plain and 
distinct than the interest which directed every such 
establishment. 

Rome, like most of the other ancient republics, 
was originally founded upon an Agrarian law, which 
divided the public.territory in a certain proportion 
among the ililferent citizens who composed the state. 
The course of human affairs, by marriage, by suc¬ 
cession, and by alienation, necessarily deranged 
this origMuJ, iivision, and fretpiently threw the 
lands, which had been allotted for the maintenance 
of many different families, into the (lossession of a 
single person. To remedy this disorder, tor such it 
was supposed to be, a law was made, restricting the 
quantity of land which any citizen could possess to 
five hundred jugera, about three hundred and fifty 
English acres. This law, however, though we read 
of its having been executed upon one or two occa¬ 
sions, was either neglected or evaded, and the ine- 
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((uality of fortunes went on continually increasing. 
The greater part of the citizens had no land, and 
without it the manners and customs of those tiine.s 
rendered it dilficult for a freeman to maintain his 
inde|)fndency. In the present times, though a poor 
man has no land of his own, if he has a little stock, 
he tnay either farm the lands of another, or he may 
carry on some little retail trade; and if he has no 
stock, he may find employment either as a country 
labourer or as an artificer. But among the ancient 
Romans, the lands of the rich were all cultivated 
by slaves, who wrought under an overseer, who was 
likewise a slave ; so that a poor freeman had little 
chance of being employed either as a farmer or as 
a labourer. All trades and manulactnres too, even 
the retail trade, were carried on by the slaves of the 
rich for the benefit of their masters, whose wealth, 
authority and protection made it difficult for a poor 
freeman to maintain the competition against them. 
The citizens, therefore, who had no land, had scarce 
any other means of .subsistence blit the bounties 
of the candidates at the annual electiJjtis.* The tri¬ 
bunes, when they had a mind to animate the jreojile 
against the rich and the great, ])Ut them in mind of 
the ancient division of* lands, and represented that 
law which restricted this sort of private proi)erty as 
the fundamental law of the republic. The people 
became clamorous to get land, and the rich and (he 
great, we may believe, were perfectly determined 
not to give them any part of theirs. To satisfy 
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them in some measure, therefore, tiiey frequently 
proposed to send out a new colony. But conquering- 
Rome was, even upon .such occasions, under no ne¬ 
cessity of turning out her citizens to seek their for¬ 
tune, if one may .say *so, through the wide world, 
without knowing where they were to settle. She 
assigned them lands generally in the con(|uered 
provinces of Italy, where, being within the domi¬ 
nions of the rejiublic, they could never form any 
independent state; but were at best but a sort of 
eoriioralion, which, though it had the |)ower of 
enacting bye-laws for its own governiuent, was at 
all tiinc.s subject to the correction, juri.sdiclion, and 
itgislalive authority of the mother city. The send¬ 
ing out a colony of this kind not only gave some 
satisfaction to the people, but otten established a 
sort of garrison too in a newly-conquered province, 
of which the obedience might otherwise have been 
doubtful. A Roman colony, therefore, whether we 
consider the nature of the establishment it.self, or 
the motives fof making it, vyas altogether ditl'erent 
from a (oePirone. The words accordingly, which 
in the original languages denote those dilfercnt 
establisluneuts, have very different meanings. The 
Latin word {Co/oma) signifies simply a plantation, 
'fho (ireek word (airocaia), on the contrary, signi¬ 
fies a separation of dwelling, a departure from home, 
a going out of the house. But, though the Roman 
colonies were in many respects different from the 
Greek ones, the interest which prompted to esla- 
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Wish them was equally plain and distinct. Both 
institutions derived their oric^in either from irresis¬ 
tible necessity, or from clear and evident utility. 

The establishment of the^ European colonies in 
America and the West Indies arose from no necessity : 
and tbou<^h the utility which has resulted from them 
has been very {rreat, it is not alt()£«ether so clear and 
evident. It was not understood at their first, estab¬ 
lishment, and was not the motive either of that es¬ 
tablishment orof the discoveries which q-ave occasion 
to it ; and the nature, extent, and limits of that 
utility are not, i)erhaps, well understood at this day. 

The Venetians, diirin!*'the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, carried on a very advantun-eons coinnierce 
in spiceries, and other East lirdia "'oods, which they 
distributed amoiifr the other nations of Europe. 
They purchased them chiefly in Ei^ypt, at that time 
under the dominion of the Mamelukes, the enemies 
of the 'rtirks, of whom the Venetians were the ene¬ 
mies; and this union of interest, assisted by the 
money ol V'enice, formetl such a connexion as gave 
the Venetians almost a monopoly of the trade. 

The great iirofns of the Venetians ternjded the 
avidity of the Portuguese. They had been ctidca- 
vouring, during the eoifrse of the tifteenth (a'liturv, 
to find out by sea a way to the countries from which 
the Moors brought them ivory and gold dust across 
the Desert. They discovered the Madeiras, the Ca¬ 
naries, the Azores, the Cape de VT'rd islands, the 
coast of Guinea, that of Lttango, Congo, Angola, and 
Beng'uela, and finally, the Cape of (io<Kl Hoias 

2 II 2 
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They harf lonf^ wished to share in the profitable 
traffic of the Venetians, and this last discovery opened 
to them a ))robable ])ros]XHt of doing- so. In 14!)7, 
Vasco de Gama sailed from the port of Lisbo]i with 
a fleet of four ships, and after a navigtition of eleven 
months, arrived upon the coast of Indostan, and thus 
completed a course of discoveries which had been 
jmrsned with great steadiness, and with \ery little 
interruption, for near a century together. 

Some years belore this, while the expectations of 
Kuro])e were in suspense about the projects of the 
Portuguese, oi'which the success appeared yet to be 
doidaful, atienoese jiilot formed the yet more daring 
])roject of sailing to the East Indies by the West. 
Tlie situation ol' those countries was at that time very 
imperfectly known in Europe. The few Eurojieaii 
travellers who had been there had magnified the 
distance ; perhaps "through simplicity and ignorance, 
what was really very great, appearing almost infinite 
to those who could not measure it; or, jierhaps, in 
order to increase somewhat more the marvellous of 
their own "advent arcs in visiting regions so immensely 
remote from Europe, 'J’he longer the way was by 
the East, Columhus very justly concluded, the shorter 
it would be by the V\est. lie proposed, therefore, 
to take that way, as both the shortest and the surest, 
and he had the good liirtune to convince Isabella of 
Castih of the jirobability of his [uoject. He sailed 
from the l)ort of Palos m August 1492, near five 
years betbre the expedition of Vasco de Gama set 
out from Portugal, and, after avovageot between 
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two and three months, discovered first some of the 
small Bahama or Lucayan islands, and afterwards 
the <rreat island of .St. Domiue'o. 

But the countries w hich Cohimlms discovered either 
in this or in any of his subseciuent voyages, had no re- 
semhliince to those which he had {■•one in (juesi ol'. 
Instead of the wealth, cultivation and populousness 
of China and Jndostan, he found, in St. Doniiniro, 
and in all the other parts of the new world which he 
ever visited, nothini;; hut a country (|uite covered with 
wood, uncultivated, and inhabited only by some tribes 
of naked and miserable savaa^es. He was not very 
willinij, however, to believe that they were not the 
same with some of the countries described by Marco 
Polo, the. first European wlui had visited, or at least 
had left behiml him any description of China or the 
East Indies; and a verv slight resemblance, such as 
that which he found between tht name of Cibao, a 
mountain in St. l)omin<;-o, -and that ot Cipan«;i>, 
mentioned by Marco Pido, was fre(|uently suHicient 
to make him return to this favourite prepossession, 
though contrary to the clearest eviuJ'itef. In his 
letters to Ferdinand and hsabella he called the coun¬ 
tries which he luid discovered, the Indies. He en¬ 
tertained no doubt hu^ that they were the extremity 
of tho.se which had been ilescribed by Marco Polo, 
and that they were not very distant from the Gaiii'-es, 
or from the countries which had been eoiujuered by 
,\lc\ander. Even when at last convinced tlnil they 
were dilfercnt, he still flattered himself that those rich 
countries were at no great distance, and in a subse- 

2 u :i 
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qucnt voyage, accordino-Iy, went in quest of them 
along the coast of Terra Firrna, and towards the 
isthmus of Darien. 

In consequence of this mistake of Columbus, the 
name of the Indies has stuck to those unfortunate 
eoiintties ever since ; and when it vi'as at last clearly 
discovered that the new were altogether different 
Irom the old Indies, the Ibrnier were called the 
West, in contradistinction to the latter, which were 
called the Fast Indies. 

It was of inquirtance to Columbus, however', that 
the coirrrtries which he had discover ed, w hatever they 
were, should he repr esented to the court of Spaitt as 
ol' very great cottsi'(]ueitce; arul, itt what corrstittites 
the re;tl riches of every country, the ahittral and ve- 
getidrlc productiorrs of the soil, there was rrt that 
tiirre rrothing which trould well justilv such a repre- 
scntaliort of them. 

'file (hiri, something between ;r rat and a rabbit, 
and snpjiosed by Mr. BuHou to be the same with the 
Airerea of Bi'a'/.il, was the largest viviparous quad¬ 
ruped itt 'Si.^'Domingo, 'fhis species seems never 
to have been verv numerous, and the dogs ;md cats 
of the Spaniards ai'c said to have long ago tihnost 
entirelv extirpated it, as weff as some other tribes of 
a still smaller sine. These however, together with 
a pretty targe lizard, called the Ivana or Iguana, 
constituted the priiicipal part of the animal food 
which the land afforded. 

'rite vegetable food of the inhabitants, though 
from their want ol' industry not very abumlant, was 
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not altog-ether so scanty, ft consisted *in Indian 
corn, yams, potatoes, bananas, &c., plants which 
wer<‘ then allotfether unknown in Europe, and which 
have never since been very much esteemed in it, or 
supposed to yield a sustenance ecjnal to what is drawn 
Irom the common sorts of grain and pulse, whicli 
have been cultivated in this part of the world time 
out of ndiid. 

'i'he cotton plant indeed afforded the material of a 
very important manufacture, and was at that time to 
Europeans undoubtedly the most valuable ol'all the 
vegetable |)roductions of those islands. But though 
in the end of the fifteenth century the muslins and 
other cotton goods of the East Indies were much 
csteetned in every part of Eurojie, the cotton inanu- 
facttire tiself w'as not cultivated in atiy part of it. 
Even this production, therefore, cotild not at that 
lime tptpcar in the eyes of Europeans to be of very 
great conse{|ueticc. 

Finding- nothing either in the atiiinals or vege¬ 
tables of the newly discovered eotititrics, which could 
justifv a, very advantageous rcpresenttilioif ol' them, 
C'oltitnbus turned his view towards their minerals; 
iind in the richness of their productions of this third 
kingdom, he flattered ^lini.self he htid found a full 
eoinpensation tor the insignificancy of those of the, 
other two. 'I’lie little bits of gold with which the 
inhabitants ornamented their dress, and vvhieh, he 
was informed, tliey freipiently found in the rivulets 
and torrents that fell I'rom the mountains, were sullt- 
eiciit to satisfy him that those mountains abounded 
with the richest gold mines. St. Domingo, theres 
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fiiire, was fepresentcd as a country abounding with 
gold, and, upon that account (according to the preju¬ 
dices not only of the present times, but of those 
times), an inexhaustible^source of real wealth to the 
crown and kingdom of Spain. When Columbus, 
ution his return from his first voyage, was introduced 
with a sort of trium|)hal honours to the sovereigns 
of Castile and Arragon, the priiK i])al prodmUions of 
the countries which he had discovered were carried 
in solemn proeession before him. 'I'he only valuable 
part of them consisted in some little fillets, bracelets, 
and other ornaments of gold, and in some bales of 
cotton. 'I’he rest were mere objects of vidgar wonder 
and curiosity; some reeds of an extraordinary size, 
some birds of a very beautiful plumage, and some 
stnfi'ed skins of the huge alligator and nianati; all of 
which were preceded by six or seven of tlie wretched 
natives, whose singular colour and ai)i)earance added 
greatly to the novelty of the show. 

In eonseipieiice of the rejnesentations of Colum¬ 
bus, the council of Castile determined to take posses¬ 
sion of coniilries of which the inhabitants were 
plainly inea|)able ol’ del'ending themselves. The 
pious purivose of eonvertiua' them to Christianity 
sanctified the injustice of the project. But the ho|ie 
of finding treasures of gold there, was the sole motive 
which prompted to undertake it; and to give this 
motive the greater weight, it was proiMised by Co¬ 
lumbus that the half of all the gold and silver that 
should be found there shouhl belong to the crown. 
This projiosal was approved of hy the council. 

As long as the whole or the greater part of the 
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n-old which the first adventurers imported irih) Europe 
was got by so very easy a method as the plundering 
of the defenceless natives, it was not perhaps very 
(lillicult to pay even this heavy tax. But when the 
natives were once fairly strip? of all that they had, 
which, in St. J)oniingo, and in all the other countries 
diseoven'd by t'olumbus, was done com|>lelely in six 
or eight years, and when in order to find more it 
had become necessary to dig for it in the mines, 
there was no longer any possibility of jiaying this 
lax. The rigorous exaction of it, accordingly, first 
occasioned, it is said, the total abandoning of the 
mines of St. IJomingo, which have never been 
wrought since. It was soon reduced (hercfore to a. 
third; then to a fifth; afterwards to a tenth; and 
at last to a twentieth part of (he gross |)roduce of the 
gold mines. The tax ii|)on silver continued for a 
long time to be a fifth of the gros's (iroduce. It was 
reduced to a tenth only in the course of the jiresent 
century. Hut the first adventurers do not ap[K>ar to 
have been much interested about silver. iVothing 
less precious than gold seemed wortliy'df their at¬ 
tention. 

All the other enterprises of the Spaniards in the 
new world, subsetiuenl do those of Columbus, seem 
to have been pronijited by the same motive. It was 
the sacred thirst of gold that carried Ojeda, Nieues.sa, 
.md Vasco Niignes de Balboa, to the istiimus of 
Darien, that carried Cortez to Mexico, and Almagro 
and Pizarro to C hili and Peru. When those ad¬ 
venturers arrived ujion any unknown coast, their 
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first inquiry was always if there was any gold to be 
found there; and according to the information which 
they received concerning this particular, they deter- 
ihined either to quit the country or to settle in it. 

Of all those expensive ainl uncertain projects, 
however, which bring banknqttcy u])on the greater 
part of the people who engage in tliein, there is 
none perhaps more i)erfectly ruinous than the search 
after new silver and gold mines. It is perhaps the 
most disadvantageous lottery in the world, or the one 
in which the gain of tliose wiio draw the ])ri7,es 
bears the least yiroportion to the loss o( those who 
draw the blanks; for though the |)ri’/es are few and 
the blanks many, the common price of a ticket is 
the whole fortune of a very rich matt. Projects of 
mining, instead of replacing the capital employed 
in them, together with the ordinary profits of stock, 
commonly absorb both cajdtal and juofit. 'I'hey are 
the projects, therefore, to which of all others a pru¬ 
dent lawgiver, who desired to increase the capital 
of his nation, woidd least choose to give any extraor¬ 
dinary enco\iragetnent, or to turn towards them a 
greater share of that capital than what would go to 
them of its own accord. Such in reality is the ab¬ 
surd confidence which almost all men have in their 
own good fortune, that wherever there is the least 
probabilitv of success, too great a share of it is apt 
to go to them of its own accord. 

But though the jiidgtnent of sober reason and ex¬ 
perience concerning such projects has always been 
extremely unfavourable, that of huitian avidity has 
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commonly been quite otherwise. The saftie passion 
wliich iuis suiTgested to so many people the absurd 
idea ol’ the philosopher’s stone, has suggested to 
others the ei|Uidly absurd one of immense rich mines 
of golil and silver. 'J'fiey dfd not consider that the 
value of those metals has, in all ages and nations, 
arisen clncily from their scarcity, and that their 
scarcit) has arisen iVom the very sTiiall (juaiitities of 
them which nature has anywhere deposited in one 
place, from the hard and intractable substances with 
winch slie. has almost everywhere surrounded those 
small quantities, and coiisecjuently from the labour 
and expense winch are everywliere necessary in order 
to |)enetrate to, and get at them. They flattered 
themselves that veins of tliose metals might in many 
places be found as large and as abundant as tliose 
winch are commonly found of lead, or cojiper, or tin, 
or iron. The dream of Sir Walte'r Raleigh concern¬ 
ing the golden city and country ol Eldorado may 
satisfy us, that even wise men are not always exempt 
from such strange delusions. More than a hundred 
years after the death of that great inaa, the Jesuit 
(Jumila was still convinced of the reality of that 
wonderful country, and expressed with great warmth, 
and 1 dare to say, with great sincerity, how happy 
he should be to carry the light of the gospel to a 
people who could so well reward the pious labours 
of their missionary. 

In the countries first discovered by the Spaniards, 
no gold or silver mines are at present known which 
are supposed to be worth live working. The quaii- 
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titles of t^iose metals which the first adventurers are 
said to have found there, hud probably been very 
much maft'tiified, as well as the fertility of the mines 
which were wronirht iininediately after the first dis¬ 
covery. What those adventurers were reported to 
have found, however, was sutficient to inflame the 
avidity of all their countryinen. Every Spaniard 
who sailed to America ex|)C( ted to find an Eldorado. 
Eortuiie too did upon this what she has done upon 
very few other occasions. She reali/.ed in some 
measure the extravapint hojies of her votaries, and 
in the discovery and coiuinest of Mexico and Peru 
(of which the one happened about thirtv, the other 
alrout forty years alter the first ex\)ediliou of Colum¬ 
bus), she ])resented them with something not very 
unlike that irrofusion of the ])recions metals which 
they soiifrht for. 

A project ol' commerce to the East Indies, there¬ 
fore, f>■,|\e occasion to the first discovery of the West. 
A project of con(|nesl pne occasion to all the esta¬ 
blishments of the .Spaniar(ls in those newly disco¬ 
vered countries. The motive which excited them to 
this eomjuest, was a project of p;ol<l and silver mines; 
and a course of accidents, which no human wisdom 
could foresee, rendered this project much more suc¬ 
cessful than the undertakers had any reasonable 
^jrounds for expecting. 

The first adventurers of all the other nations of 
Europe, who attempted to make settlements in 
America, were aniinatetl by the like chimerical 
views; but they were not equally successful. It was 
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more than a hundred years after the first settlement 
of the Brazils before any silver, g'old, or diamond 
tninos were discovered there. In the English, 
French, Dutch, and Danish colonies, none have ever 
yet been di.scovcred ; at least none that arc at present 
Mipjiosed to be worth the workin<i-. The first Eng¬ 
lish settlers in North America, however, offereii a 
tilth of all the "'old and silver which should be found 
there to the kiiiii', as a motive l()r p,Tantinjr them 
their patents. In the patents to Sir Walter Kaleiii'h, 
to the J.ondoii and 1‘lvnionlh eompanies, to the 
council of i*lyniouth, ike this fifth was aecordinaly 
reserved to the crown. To the e\])eel;ition of tind- 
ine- ii'old :ind silver mines, those first settlers loo 
joined that of diseoverint;' a north-west passage to 
the East Indies. They have hitherto been disap- 
jiointed in both. 

PART II. 

rVo/vec of the Profiler/ti/ of )ieu>,(foh>nie!. 

The colony of a civilized nation which takes pos¬ 
session either of a wasle country, or of one so thinly 
inhabited that the mitivvs etisily e;ive jtlace to the 
new settlers, advances more rapidly to wealth and 
e-reatness than any other human society. 

The colonists carry out with them a knowledfic 
of aericnllitre and of other useful arts, superior to 
wlnit etui e;row up of its own accord in the course ol 
many centuries ainoii'r savage and barbarous nations. 

2 c 
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They carrj' out with them too the habit of subordi¬ 
nation, some notion of the rej^lar (government 
which takes pdace in their own country, of the 
syj^m of laws which supports it, and of a regular 
administration of justi'ce; and they naturally esta¬ 
blish somethin;? of the same kind in the new settle¬ 
ment. But among’ savage and b-aib.iroas nations, 
the natural progress of law and go\erument is still 
slower than the natural jirogress of arts, after law 
and government have been so far established, as is 
necessary for their protection. Every colonist gets 
more land than he can possibly lultivate. lie has 
no rent, and scarce any taxes to pay. No landlord 
shares with him in its produce, and the share of the 
sovereign is corriinonly but a tulle. lie has every 
mo|ive to render as great as possible a jrroduce, 
which is thus to be almost entirely his own. But 
his laud is comnicpiily so extensive, that withi»all his 
own industry, and with all the industrtfrof other 
people whom he can get to einjrloy, he can seldom 
make it producr’ the tenth jrait ol what it is capable 
of piodiictrrgx' lie IS eager’, therefore, to collect 
labourers from all fprarters, and to reward them 
with the most liberal wages. But those hbr’ral 
wages, joined to the plenty and cheapness of land, 
soon ‘rlihke those labomers leave him, in order to 
beconiV landlords themselvc’,, and to reward, with 
equal liberality, other hiL.i.ieis, who soon leave 
them for the san.e reason that they left their first 
master. The hlrcral rovvurd of labour encourages 
marriage. The children, during the tender years of 
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and when they are ^rown up, the value of their 
labour ajreatly overpays their maintenance. When 
arrived at maturity, the hij^Ji price of labour, and 
the low price of land, enable them to establish tliem- 
seKes in the same manner as their fathers did be¬ 
fore them. 

In oilier countries rent and profit eat up waajes, 
and the two siijierior orders of peojile opjires.s the 
inferior one. But in new colonies, the interest of 
the two snperioi orders obliges them to treat the 
inferior one with more !■■enerositJ and humanity: 
at least, where that inferior one is not in a state of 
slavery. Waste lands, of the ijrpatest natural fer¬ 
tility, are to be had for a trifle. The increase ol' 
revenue .which the proprietor, who is always the un¬ 
dertaker, ex.pects from their improvenieiit, consti¬ 
tute? his^ profit; which in these cireumstances i., 
commonly very urcat. But this great imitii cannot 
be made without eiiiployiiig the labour of other 
yreople in clearing and oultivating tlic^ land; and the 
disproportion between the great c.vtent of the land 
and the small nuinber of the jieople, which com¬ 
monly takes place in new colonies, makes it diflicult 
for him to get this labo'ur. He does not, therefore, 
dispute about wages, but is willing to employ labour 
at any jirice. The high wages of labour encourage 
population. The cheapness and plenty of good 
land encourage im|)roveineiit, and enable the pro¬ 
prietor to jiay those high wages. In tliose wages 
consists almost the whole price of the land; and 
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though they are high, considered as the wages of 
labour, they* are low, considered as the price of what 
is so very valuable. What eifdourages the progress 
of ]»pulation and improvement, encourages that of 
real wealth and greatness. 

The progress of many of the ancient Greek colo¬ 
nics towards wealth and greatness seems accord¬ 
ingly to have been very rapid. In the course of a 
century or two, several of them appear to have 
rivalletl, and even to have surpassed, their mother 
cities. Syracuse and Agrigentuin in Sicily, Taren- 
tum and Locri in Italy, Ephesus and Miletus in 
Lesser Asia, appear by all accounts to have been at 
least eiiual to any of the cities of ancient Greece. 
Though posterior in their establishment, yet all the 
ar^l of refinement, philosophy, [Xietry, and eloquence, 
seem to have been cultivated as early, and to have 
been improved as* highly in them, as in any par^of 
the mother country. The schools of the two oldest 
Greek philoso])l)ers, those of Thales and Pythagoras, 
were established, it is remarkable, not in ancient 
Greece, buT the one in an Asiatic, the other in an 
Italian colony. All those colonies had established 
themselves in countries inhabited by savage and 
barbarous nations, who easily gave place to the new 
settlers. They had plenty of good land, and as 
they Were altogether independent of the mother 
city, they were at liberty to manage their own affairs 
in the way that they judged was most suitable to 
their own interests " 

The history of(the Ilomau colonies is by no means 
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SO brilliant. Some of them, indeed, sucR as Plo* 
rence, have in the course of many agOS, and after 
the fall of tlic motlier city, grown up to be con* 
siderable stafes. Hut (he proi^re'^s of no one of them 
seem.-, ever to linve been very rapid. They were all 
established in conquered provinces, wliich in most 
cases had been fully inhabited before. The quan¬ 
tity of land assigned to eacli colonist was seldom 
very considerable, and as the colony was not inde¬ 
pendent, they were not alwajs at liberty to manage, 
their own affairs in the way that they judged was 
most suitable to their own interest. 

In the plenty of good land, the European colonies 
established in Araeiiia and the West Indies re¬ 
semble, and even greatly surjiass, those of ancient 
Greece. In their dejiendency ujion the mot|ter 
state, they resemble those of ancient Rome; but 
th^ gftat distance from Euiope has in all of them 
alleviated more or less the effects of this dependency. 
Their situation has placed them les.s in the view 
and less in the power of their mother country. In 
pursuing their interest their own way, their conduct 
has, upon many occasions, been overlooked, cither 
because not known or not understood in Europe; 
and upon some occasioiA it has been fairly siilfcred 
and submitted to, because their distance rendered 
it difficult to restrain it. Even the violent and 
arbitrary government of Spain has, upon many 
occasions, lieen obliged to recall or soften the 
orders which had been given fbr the government 
of her colonies, for fear of a general insurrection. 
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Tae profess of all the European colonies in wealth, 
pefKdstion,kand improvement,accordingly been 
very great. 

The crown of Spain^ by its share of the gold and 
silver,^,derived some revenue from its colonies, from 
the moment of their first establishment. It was a 
.revenue too of a nature to excite in human avidity 
the most extravagant expectation of still greater 
riches. The Spanish colonies, therefore, from the 
moment of their first establishment, attracted very 
much the attention of their mother country; while 
those of the other European nations were for a 
long time in a great measure neglected. The for¬ 
mer did not, perhaps, thrive the better in conse- 
(juence of this attention; nor the latter the worse 
in ■’consequence of this neglect. In proportion to 
the extent of the country which they in some mea¬ 
sure possess, the Spanish colonies are considered as 
less populous and thriving than those of almost any 
other European nation. The progress even of the 
Spanish colonies, however,^ in population and im¬ 
provement, has certainly been very lapid and very 
great. The city of Lima, founded since the con- 
vjuest, is represented, by LHloa, as containing fifty 
thousand inliabitants near thirty years ago. Quito, 
which had been but a miserable hamlet of Indians, 
is represented by the same author as in his time 
equally populous. Gemelli Carreri, a pretended 
traveller, it is said, indeed, but who seems every¬ 
where to have vVritten upon extreme good infor¬ 
mation, represents the city of Mej^co as contain- 
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ing a hundred thousand inhabitants; a hunadier 
which, in spite of Ull the exaggeratiohs of the Spa¬ 
nish writers, is, pSiBb'ably, more than five times 
greater than what it contained in the time of Mon¬ 
tezuma. These numbers exceed greatly those of 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, the three 
greatest cities of the English colonies. Before the 
conquest of the Spaniards there were no cattle fit 
for draught either in Mexico or Peru. The lama 
was their only beast of burden, and its strength 
seems to have been a good deal inferior to that of 
.1 common ass. The plough was unknown among 
them. They were ignorant ol' the use of iron. 
They had no coined money, nor any established 
instrument of commerce of any kind. Their com¬ 
merce was carried on by barter. A sort of wckjden 
spade was their principal instrument of agricul¬ 
ture. Sharp stones served them for knives and 
hatchets to cut with; fish bones and the hard 
sinews of certain animals served them for needles 
to sew with; and these seem to have been their 
principal instruments of trade, "fn'this state of 
things, it seems impossible that either of those em¬ 
pires could have been so much improved or so well 
cultivated as at present, when they are plentifully 
furnished with all sorts of European cattle, and 
when the use of iron, of the j)lough, and of many 
of the arts of Europe, has been introduced among 
them. But the populousness of every country 
must be in proportion to the degree of its improve¬ 
ment and cj^ltivation. In spite of the cruel de- 
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stai^tion#^ <he natives which followed the con* 
qtu!^,-these two great empires a*e, probably, more 
populous now than they ever before : and the 
people are surely very different; for we must ac¬ 
knowledge, I apprehend, that the Spanish creoles 
are in many respects superior to the ancient In¬ 
dians. 

After the settlements of the Spaniards, that of 
the Portuguese in Brazil is the oldest of any h]u- 
rojteun nation in America. But as, for a long time 
after the first discovery, neither gold nor silver 
mines were found in it, and as it afforded, upon 
that account, little or no revenue to the crown, it 
was for a long time in a great measure neglected; 
and duiiiig this state of neglect, it grew up to be a 
great and powerful colony. While Portugal was 
under the dominion of Spain, Brazil was attacked 
by the Dutch, who got possession of seven of the 
fourteen provinces into which it is divided. They 
expected soon to conquer the other seven, when 
Portugal re(;pve>-ed its independency by the ele¬ 
vation of the family of Braganza to the throne. 
The Dutch then, as enemies to the Spaniards, be¬ 
came friends to the Portuguese, who were likewise 
the enemies of the Spaniartls'. They agreed there¬ 
fore to leave that part of Brazil which they had not 
conquered, to the king of Portugal, who agreed to 
leave that part which they had conquered to them, 
as a matter not worth disputing ahout with such 
goorl allies. But the Dutch government soon be¬ 
gan to oppress the Portuguese colontsts, who, in- 
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stead of amusing themselves with complaints, to«A 
arms against theit new masters, and by their own 
valour and resolutio*)(, with the connivance, indeed, 
but without any avowed aijsistance from the mo¬ 
ther country, drove them out of Brazil.- The 
Dutch therefore, finding it impossible to keep any 
jiart of the country to themselve.s, were contented 
that it should be entirely restored to the crown of 
Portugal. In this colony there are said to be more 
than six hundred thousand people, cither Portu¬ 
guese or descended from Portuguese, creoles, mu- 
lattoes, and a mixed race between Portuguese and 
Brazilians. No one colony in America is supposed 
to contain so great a number of people of Euro¬ 
pean extraction. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth, and during the 
greater part of the sixteenth century, Spain and 
Portugal were the two great naval powers upon the 
ocean; for though the commerce of Venice extended 
to every part of Europe, its fleets had scarce e\er 
sailed beyond the Mediterranean. ,The Spaniards, 
in virtue of the first discovery, claimed all America 
as their own; and though they could not hinder so 
great a naval power as that of Portugal from settling 
in Brazil, such was, at'that time, the terror of their 
name, that the greater part of the other nations of 
Europe were afraid to establish themselves in any 
other part of that great continent. The French, 
who attempted to settle in Florida, were all mur¬ 
dered by the Spaniards. But the declension ot the 
naval power of tliis latter nation, in consequence of 
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ll^.defi^'S^lhiscarri^e of wKat they called their 
Armada, Which happened towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, put it out of their 
power to obstruct any [onger the settlements of the 
other European nations. In the course of the .seven¬ 
teenth century, therefore, the English, French, 
Dutch, Danes, and Swedes, all the great nations 
who had any ])orts upon the ocean, attempted to 
niake tiome settlements in the new world. 

The Swedes established themselves in New Jersey; 
and the number of Swedish families still to be found 
there, sufficiently demonsirate.s, that this colony was 
very likclj to ])rosper, had it been protected by the 
mother country. Hut being' neglected by Sweden, it 
was .soon swallowed up by the Dutch colony of New 
York, which again, in 1074, fell under the dominion 
of the English. 

The small islands of St. Thomas and Santa Cruz 
are the only countries in the new world that have 
ever been posse.ssed by the Danes. These little 
.settlements, tots were under"the government of an 
exclusive company, which had the sole right, both 
of purchasing the surplus produce of the colonists, 
and of supplying them with such goods of other 
countries us they wanted, and which, therefore, 
both in its purchases and sale.s, had not only the 
power of oppressing them, but the greatest tempta¬ 
tion to do so. The government of an exclusive 
cornjvauy of merchants is, perhaps, tlie worst of all 
governments for ^ny country whatever. It was not, 
however, able to,'Stop altogether the progrc.ss of 
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these colonie.s, though it rendered it jpoafl^ slow and 
languid. The late king of Beumark'^disif^ed tliis 
company, and since that time the pro.eperity of these 
colonies has been very great. 

The Dutch settlements id the We.st, as well as 
those in the East Indies, were originally put under 
the g'overi.inent ol'an exclusive company. The pro- 
gre.ss of some of them, therefore, though it has been 
considerable in comparison with that of almost any 
country that has been long peopled and established, 
has been languid and slow in eomparison with that 
of the greater jiart of new colonies. I'he colony of 
Surinam, though very considerable, is still inferior 
to the iireater part of the sugar colonic., of the other 
Enro|)ean nations. The colony of Nova llcigia, 
now divided into the two provinces of Xevv York 
and New' .lersey, w'ould probably have soon become 
considerable too, even though it had remained under 
the government of the Dutch. The plenty and 
cheapness of good laud are such powerful causes of 
prosperity, that the very worst government is scarce 
capable of checking altogether the*efficucy of their 
operation. The great distance too from the mother 
country would enable the colonists to evade more 
or less, by smuggling, the monopoly which the com¬ 
pany enjoyed against them. At present the com¬ 
pany allows all Dutch ships to trade to Surinam 
upon jiaying two and a hall'per cent. u]ion the value 
ot their cargo for a license; and only reserves to 
itself exclusively the daect trade from Africa to 
America, vvlUch consists almost entirely in the slave 
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trUle, THSs relaxation in the exclusive privileg^es 
of ^ company is probably thf ]^rincipal cause of 
that degree of prosperijjiy whichi that colony at pre¬ 
sent enjoys. Curafoa and Eustatia, the two prin¬ 
cipal islands belonging to the Dutch, are free ports 
open to the ships of all nations; and this freedom, 
irft’the midst of better colonies whose ports are open 
to those of one nation only, has been the great cause 
of the prosperity of those two barren inlands. 

The French colony of Canada was, during the 
greater part of the last century, and some part of 
the present, under the government of an exclusive 
company. Under so favourable an administration 
its progress was necessarily very slow in comparison 
with that of other new colonies; hut it became 
much more rapid when this company was dissolved 
after the fall of what is called the Mississippi 
scheme. When thfe English got possession of,this 
country, they found in it near double the number of 
inhabitants which father Charlevoix had assigned to 
it between twenty and thirty years before. That 
Jesuit had travelled over the whole country, and 
had no inclination to represent it as less consider¬ 
able than it really was. 

The French colony of St. Domingo was esta¬ 
blished by pirates and freebooters, who, for a long 
lime, neither required the protection, nor acknow¬ 
ledged the authority of France; and when that race 
of banditti became so far citizens as to acknowledge 
this authority, it was for a long time necessary to 
exercise it with very grpat gentleness. During this 
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period the population and improvement of Ihts colo% 
increased very fast'. JBven the oppression of the”ex- 
clusive company, to w^liich it^as for some time sub¬ 
jected, with all the other colonies of France, though 
it no doubt retarded, had not been able to stop its 
progress altogether. The course of its prosperity 
returned a.s soon as it was relieved I’roin that o])pres- 
sion. It is now the most important of the sugar 
colonics of the West Indies, and its produce is said 
to be greater than that of all the English sugar 
colonies put together. The other sugar colonies of 
France are in general all very thriving. 

But there are no colonies of which the progress 
has been more rapid than that of the English in 
North America. 

Plenty of good land, and liberty to manage their 
own aifairs their own way, seem to be the two great 
causes of the prosperity of all nevf colonies. 

In the plenty of good land the English colonies 
of North America, though, no doubt, very abun¬ 
dantly provided, are, however, inferioj ta those of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and not superior to some 
of those possessed by the French before the late war. 
But the political institutions of the English colonies 
have been more favourilble to the improvement and 
cidtivation of this land, than those of any of the 
other three nations. 

First, the engrossing of uncultivated land, though 
it has by no means been prevented altogether, has 
been more restrained in the English colonies than 
in any other. The colony lavy which imjtoses upon 
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evB|^ proiSVietor the obligation of improving and 
cuJ^Vating, within a limited tiipe, 1 certain propor¬ 
tion of his lands, and which, in case of failure, de¬ 
clares those neglected lands grantable to any other 
person; though it has not, perhaps, been very strictly 
executed, has, however, had some effect. 

Secondly, in Pennsylvania there is no right of 
primogeniture, and lands, like moveables, are di¬ 
vided equally among all the children of the iamilj. 
In three of the (irovinces of New England the oldest 
has only a doulile share, as in the Mos.iical law. 
Though m those provinces, therefore, too great a 
quantity of laud should sometimes be engrossed by 
a particular individual, it is likely, in the coutse of 
a generation or two, to be sufficieiitlj divided again. 
In the other English colonies, indeed, the right ol 
primogeniture takes place, as in the law of England. 
But ill all the English colonies the tenure ot the 
lands, which are all held by free socage, facilitates 
alienation, and the grantee of any extensive tract of 
land generally finds it for his interest to alienate, as 
fast as he can, the greater part of it, reserving only 
a small quit-rent, in the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies, what is called the right of Majorazzo* 
takes place in the succession of all those great 
estates to which any title of honour is annexed. 
Such estates go all to one person, and are in effect 
entailed and unalienable. The French colonies, in¬ 
deed, are subject to the custom of Paris, which, in 
the inheritance of land, is much more favourable to 
• Jus Majoratus.—A. 
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the youni^er Aildren than the law of Engl^iid. 
But, in the French colonies, if any part of an esfeite, 
held by the noble tenure of chivalry and homage, is 
alienated, it is, for a limited time, subject to the 
right ot redemption, either by the heir of the supe¬ 
rior or by the heir of the family; and all the largest 
estates of the country are held by such noble 
tenures, which nece.ssarily cmbariass alienation. 
But, in a new colony, a gieat uncultivated estate is 
likely to be much more speedily divided by aliena¬ 
tion than by succession. The plenlj and cheapness 
of good laml, it has already been observed, are the 
principal causes of the rapid \irospeiitv of new colo¬ 
nics. The engrossing of land, in elfect, destroys 
this plenty and cheapness. The engro.ssing of un¬ 
cultivated land, besides, is the greatest obstruction to 
its improvement. But the labour that is employed 
in the improvement and cultivation ol' land affords 
the greatest and most valuable jiroduce to the so¬ 
ciety. The produce of labour, in this case, [lays not 
only its own wages, aii.l the [iiofit o^ the stock which 
employs it, but the rent of the land loo upon which 
it is em|)loyed. The labour of the I'higlish colo¬ 
nists, therefore, being more emiiloyed in the im¬ 
provement and cultivation of land, is likely to atford 
a greater and more valuable produce, than that of 
any of the other three nations, which, by the en¬ 
grossing of laud, is more or less diverted towards 
other employments. 

Thirdly, the labour of the English colonists is not 
only likely to afford a greater, and more valuable 
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prodijce, but, in consequence of moderation of 
their taxes, a greater proportion of this produce be¬ 
longs to themselves, which they may store up and 
employ in putting into motion a still greater quan¬ 
tity of labour. The English colonists have never 
yet contributed anything towards the defence of the 
mother country, or towards the support of its civil 
government. They themselves, on the contrary, 
have hitherto been defended almost entirely at the 
expense of the mother country. But the expense of 
fleets and armies is out of all proportion greater than 
the necessary expense of civil government. The ex¬ 
pense of their own civil government has always been 
very moderate. It has generally been confined to 
what wag necessary for paying competent salaries to 
the governor, to the judges, and to some other 
officers of police, and for maintaining a few of the 
most tiseful public'works. The expense of the civil 
establishment of Massachusett’s Bay, before the 
commencement of the present disturbances, u.sed to 
be but about 18,.000/. a year.' That of New Hamp¬ 
shire and Rhode Island 3500/. each. That of Con¬ 
necticut 4000/. That of New York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania 4500/. each. That of New Jersey 1200/. 
That of Virginia and South Carolina 8000/. each. 
The civil establishments of Nova Scotia and Georgia 
are partly supported by an annual grant of parlia¬ 
ment. But Nova Scotia pays, besides, about 7000/. 
a year towards the public expenses of the colony; 
and Georgia about 2500/. a year. All the different 
civil establishments in JJorth America, in short, ex- 
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elusive of those! of Maryland and North Carolina, 
of which no exact account has been got, did not, 
before the commencement of the present disturb¬ 
ances, cost the inhabitants ;ibove 64,700/. a year; 
an ever-memorable exain])le at how small an expense 
three millions ol people may not only be ginerned, 
but well governed, 'the most important jiarl of the 
expense ol government, indeed, that of defence and 
protection, lias constantly tallen u])on tlic mother 
counti-y. 'il he ceremonial too of the civil govern¬ 
ment in the colonies, upon the leception of a new 
governor, upon the opening of a new assembly, &c., 
though sufficiently decent, is not accomiiained with 
any expensive pomp or parade. Their ecclesiastical 
government is conducted upon a plan e<|ually frugal. 
Tithes arc unknown among them; and their clergy, 
who are far from being numerous, arc maintained 
cither by moderate stijieiids, or by the voluntary con¬ 
tributions of the |)cople. The power of Spain and 
Portugal, on the contrary, derives some supjiort from 
the taxes levied upon their colonies. France, in¬ 
deed, has never drawn any considerable revenue 
from its colonies, the taxes which it levies upon them 
being generally spent among them. But the colony 
government of all these three nations is conducted 
upon a much moie expensive ])lan, and is accom- 
jiatiied with a much more expensive ceremonial. 
The sums spent upon the reception of a new viceroy 
of Peru, for example, have freipicntly been enor¬ 
mous. Such ceremonials are not only real taxes 
paid by llie rich colonists ujifln those jiarticular oc- 
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casioiis, b«t they serve to introduce amongj them the 
habit of vanity and expense upon all other occasions. 
They are not only very grievous Occasional taxes, 
but they contribute to establish perpetual taxes of 
the sam^ kind still more grievous j the ruinous taxes 
of private luxury and extravagance. In the colonies 
of all those three nations too the ecclesiastical go¬ 
vernment is extremely oppressive. Tithes take place 
in all of them, and are levied with the utmost rigour 
in those of Spain and Portugal. All of them be¬ 
sides are oppressed with a numerous race of mendi- 
eant friars, whose beggary being not only licensed, 
but con.secrated by religion, is a most grievous tax 
upon the poor people, who are most carefully taught 
that if is a duty to give, and a very great sin to re¬ 
fuse them their charity. Over and above all this, 
the clergy are, in all of them, the greatest engrossers 
of land. 

Fourthly, in the disposal of their surplus produce, 
or of what is over and above their own consumption, 
the English ciilonies have been more favoured, and 
have been allowed a more extensive market, than 
those of any other European nation. Every Eu¬ 
ropean nation has endeavoured more or less to 
monopolize to itself the commerce of its colonies, 
and, upon that account, has prohibited the ships 
of foreign nations from trading to them, and has 
prohibited them from importing European goods 
from any foreign nation. But the manner in which 
this monopoly has been exercised in diti'erent natians 
has been very difFeregf. , 
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Some nations have given up the whoIS commerce 
of their colonies to an exclusive corhpany, of whbm 
the colonies were obliged to buy all such European 
good.s as they wanted, and to whom they were 
obliged to sell the whole of their own surplus pro¬ 
duce. It was the interest of the company, therefore, 
not only to sell the former as dear, and to buy the 
latter as cheap as possible, but to buy no more of 
(he latter, even at this low price, than what they 
could dispose of for a very high price iu Europe. 
It was their interest not only to degrade in all cases 
the value of the surplus produce of the colony, but 
in many cases to discourage and keep down the na¬ 
tural increase of its quantity. Of all the expedients 
that can well be contrived to stunt the natural 
growth of a new colony, that of an exclusive com¬ 
pany is undoubtedly the most effectual. This, how¬ 
ever, has been the policy of Iholland, though their 
company, in the course of the ])resent century, has 
given up iu many resj)ects the exertion of their ex¬ 
clusive privilege. This too was the policy of Den¬ 
mark till the reign of the late king. It has occa¬ 
sionally been the policy of France, and of late, since 
1755, after it had been abandoned by all other na¬ 
tions, on account of ite absurdity, it has become the 
policy of Portugal with regard at least to two of 
the principal provinces of Brazil, Pernambuco and 
Maranhan. 

Other nations, without establishing an exclusive 
company, have confined the whole commerce of their 
colonies to a particular port of the mother country, 
from whence no ship was allowed to sail, but either 
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in a fleet afld at a pavticular season, or, if single, in 
consequence of a particular licence, which in most 
cases was very well paid ior. This policy opened, 
indeed, the trade of the colonies to all the natives 
of the mother country* jtrovided they traded from 
the proper port, at the proper seasoji, and in the 
proper \essels. Hut as all the different ntcrchants, 
who joined their slocks in order to fit out those 
licensed vessels, would find it for their interest to 
act in concert, the trade which was carried on in tins 
manner would necessarily he conducted very nearly 
upon the same principles as that of an excinsi\e 
company. The profit of those merchants would be 
almost equally exorbitant and oppressive. The 
colonics'would be ill supplied, and would be obliged 
both to buy very dear, and to sell very cheap. This, 
however, till vvitliiii the-'C tew years, had always 
been the policy of Hpain, and tlie price of all Euro- 
])can goods, according!v, is said to ha\e been enor¬ 
mous in the Sjjanish West Indies. At Quito, we 
are told by Ulloa, a pound of iron sold for about 
four and sixpen'ee, and a pound of steel fot about 
six and niuepciice sierling. Hut it is chiefly in 
order to pureha.se European good.s, that the < oloiiie.s 
part with their own produce. - 'fhe more, thcrefbn-, 
they paj for the one, the less they really get for the 
other, and the dearness of the one is the same thing 
with the cheapness of the other. The policy of 
Portugal is in this respect the same as the ancient 
policy of Spain, with legard to all its colonie.s, ex¬ 
cept Pernambuco and Maranhau, and with regard 
to these it has lately adopted a still worse. 
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Other nations, leave the trade of their eolonies 
free to all their subjects, who may carry it on from 
all the different ports of the mother country, and 
who have occasion for no yther licence than the 
common dispatches of the custom-house.j, In this 
case the number and dispersed situation of the dif¬ 
ferent traders renders it impossible for them to enter 
into any general combination, and their com])etition 
is sntlicient to hinder them from making very ex¬ 
orbitant profits. Under so liberal a policy the colo¬ 
nies are enabled both to sell their own produce and 
to buy the goods of Europe at a reasonable price. 
Hut since the dissolution of the Plymouth company, 
when our colonics were but in their infancy, this 
has always been the policy of England. It has ge¬ 
nerally loo been that of France, and has been uni¬ 
formly so since the dissolution of what, in England, 
is commonly called their Mississippi company. The 
profits of the trade, therefore, which France and 
England carry on with their colonies, though no 
doubt somewhat higher than if the (^mpetition were 
free to all other nations, are, however, by no means 
exoibitant; and the price of European goods ac¬ 
cordingly is not extravagantly high in the greater 
part of the colonies of either of those nations. 

In the exjiortation of their own surplus produce 
too, it is only with regard to certain commodities 
that the colonies qf Great Britain are confined to 
the market of the mother country. These commo¬ 
dities having been enumerated in the act of naviga¬ 
tion and in some other subsoquent acts, have upon 
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that account been called enumerafod rommodilies. 
The rest are called non-f numerated; and may bo 
exjwrted directly toother countries, piwided it is 
in Brkish or Plantation sliips, of which tlie owners 
and three*fourth.sof the mariners are British subjects. 

Amonir the non-cnumerated commodities are 
some ofthe most important productions of America 
and the West Indies; grain of all sorts, lumber, 
salt provisions, lish, sugar, and rum. 

Grain is naturally the first and principal object 
of the culture of all new colonies. By allowing 
them a very extensive market for it, llte law en¬ 
courages them to extend this culture much beyond 
the consumption of it 'hinly inhabited country, and 
thus to provide bel'orehand an am])!e subsistence for 
a continually increasing population. 

In a country (jiiite covered with wood, where 
timber consequently is oi' little or no value, the ex¬ 
pense of cteai#ig the ground is the princijial ob¬ 
stacle to iinproveinei^. By allowing the colonies 
a very extensiv/* market for their lumber, the law 
endeavours to facilitate improvement by raising the 
price of a commodity which ip'ould otherwise be of 
little value, and thereby enabling 'them to make 
some ])rofit of what would otherwise be mere expense. 

In a country neither half-peopled nor halltculti- 
vated, cattle naturally rnultiiily beyond the con¬ 
sumption of the inhabitants, and are often upon 
that account of little or no value. But it is neces¬ 
sary, it has already been shown, that the price of 
cattle .should bear a'certain proportion to that of 
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com, before the greater part of the Iannis of any 
country can be improved. By allowing to American 
cattle, in all shapes, dead and alive, a very extensive 
market, the Jaw endeavours to raise the value of a 
commodity of which the high*price is so very essen¬ 
tial to iiTiproveinent. The good effects of this 
liberty, however, must be somewhat diminished by 
the 4th of (ieorge III. c. 15, which puts hides and 
skins among the enumerated commodities, and 
thereby tends to reduce the value of American 
cattle. 

To increase the shi])ping and naval ])ower of 
(Ircat Britain, by the extension of the fisheries of 
our colonies, is an object which the legislature seems 
to have Inul aliutjst constantly in view. Those fish¬ 
eries, upon this account, have Inul till the encourage¬ 
ment which freedom can give them, and they have 
flourished accordingly. The Nety England fishery 
in piirtieular was, before the late disturbiinces, one 
of the most important, pcrha[)s, in tnfe world. The 
whale-fishery,w hich, uotwithsfeiuding an extravagant 
bounty, is in Great Britain carried* on to so little 
purpose, that in the opinion of many people (which 
I do not, however, jAtend to warrant) the whole 
prnduec does not mnc]i exeeed the value of the 
hotmties which are aiiimally paid for it, is in New 
Eiiglaiid carried on without any bounty to a very 
great extent. Fish is one of the principal articles 
with which the North Americans trade to Sitain, 
J’ortiigid. and the Mediterranean. 

Sugar was originally an enuincraited commodity 
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which co^ld be exported, only to Great Britain. 
But in 1731, apon a representation of the sugar- 
pianterii its exportation was perimtted to all parts 
of the world. The restrictions) hovrever, with which 
this liberty was granted, joined to the high price of 
sugar in! Great Britain, have rendered it, in a great 
measure, ineflectual. Great Britain and her colonies 
still continue to be almost the sole market for all 
the sugar produced in the British plantations. Their 
consumption increases so fast, that, though in conse¬ 
quence of the increasing improvement of Jamaica, 
as well as of the Ceded Jslands, the importation of 
sugar has increased very greatly within these twenty 
year.s, tlm exjxrrlation to foreign c'onntries is said to 
be nc^ rnSeh, greater than before. * 

Rum IS a very important article in the trade which 
the Aftidl^icans car^r on to the coast of Africa* from 
which they bring back negro slaves in return. 

If the whole^surplus produce of America in grain 
of all sorts, in salt provisions, and in fish, had been 
put into the enumeraSion, and thereby forced into 
the market of Great Britain, it would have interfered 
too much with the produce of the industry of our 
own jjcooje. It was plobablj^ot so Jijiuch from any 
regitrd tif the interest of America, as from a jealousy 
ofthis interference, that those important commodities 
have not only been kept out of the enumeration, but 
that the importation into Great Britain of all grain, 
except riceir dSsd of all salt provisions, has, in the or¬ 
dinary state of thelaw, been prohibited. 

The non-euhmerllted commodities could origi- 
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nally be exported to all Jjarts of the world, ’ Lumber 
and rice, having been once put into thS enumeration, 
when they were^fterwards taken out of it, were 
confined, as to the European market, to the coun¬ 
tries that lie south of Cape Einisterre. ^y .the 6th 
ol'George III. c. 52, ail non-enumcrated commodi¬ 
ties were subjected to the like restriction. TJae parts 
of Europe which lie south of Cape Finistcrre, are 
not manufacturina; countries, and we were less jealous 
of the colony ships carrying home from them any 
manufactures which could interfere with our own. 

The enumerated cohimoiiitics are of two sorts: 
first, such as are either the peculiar produce of Ame¬ 
rica, or as cannot be produced, or at least are not 
produced, iadhe mother country. Of this kind are, 
melasses, cotfee, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, pimentOj^ganger, 
whale-fins, raw silk, cotton-wool, Joeaver, and other 
jieltry of America, indigo, fustic, and other dyeing 
woods: secondly, such as are not tl^ peculiar pro¬ 
duce of America, but which aro und may be produced 
in the mother country, though hot in such quantities 
as to supply the greater part of her demand, which 
is principally supplied from fygeign countries. Of 
this kind are alknaval Sores, masts, yards, aad Ijow- 
sprijs, tar, pitch, and turpentine, pig and bar iron, 
copper ore, hides and skins, pot and pearl ashes. 
The largest importation of commodities of the first 
kind could not discourage the growth, or interfere 
with the sale, of any part of the prfidJee of the 
mother country. By confining^hem to the home 
market, our merchants, it was, expected, would not 
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only be eifiibled to buy them cheaper in the Planta¬ 
tions, and consequently to sell them with a better 
profit at home, but to establish between the Planta¬ 
tions and foreign countries an advantageous carrying 
trade, of which Great Ilrilain was necessarily to be 
the centre or emporium, as the European country 
into wlucb those commodities were first to be im¬ 
ported. The importation of commodities of the 
second kind might be so managed too, it was siqi- 
|iosed, a.s to interfere, not with the sale of those of 
the same kind which were produced at home, but 
with that ofuthose which were inipoitcd from foreign 
eouutiies; because, by means of proper duties, they 
might be rendered always somewhat dearer than the 
liinudr, and yet a good deal cheaper than the latter. 
By confining siuh commodities to the home market, 
therefore, it was pippo,ed to discourage the produce, 
not of Great Biitain, but of some foreign countries 
with which the balance of trade was believed to be 
unfavour able to Great Britain. 

The prohibition of'expor.ting from the colonies, 
to any other coVmtry but Great Britain, musts, yards, 
and bowsprits, tar, pitch, and turpentine, naturally 
tended to lower the price of timber in the colonies, 
and consecpiently to increa-e the expense of clearing 
their lands, the principal oletacle to their improve¬ 
ment. But about the hegniniitg of the present 
eeiitury, in 1703, tlie pitch uiid tar company of 
Sweden endeavoured to raise the price of their com¬ 
modities to Great Britain, by prohibitiug tlieir ex¬ 
portation, except in their own ship*, at their own 
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price, and in such quantities as they thought proper. 
In order to counteract this notalile piece of mercan¬ 
tile policy, and to render herself as much as possible 
independent, not only of Swe^den, but of all the other 
northern powers, Great Hritain gave a bounty upon 
the iinjiortatioii ot naval stores from America, and 
the etfect of this bounty was to raise the price of 
timber in Ameiica, much more than the confinement 
to the home market could lowi-r it ; and as both re¬ 
gulations were cnacteil at the same lime, their joint 
cliect was rather to encourage than to discourage 
the clearing ol kind in America. 

Thoiig’h pig’and liar non too have been put among- 
the enumerated corainodities, yet as, when imjKirted 
from America, they are evempted from consideralde 
duties to which they are suhject when, imported 
from any other country, the one part of the regula¬ 
tion contributes more to encourage the erection of 
furnaces m America, than the other to discourage it. 
There is no manufacture which occasions so great a 
consumption of wood As a furnace, yr which can con¬ 
tribute so much to the clearing of a country over¬ 
grown with it. 

The tendency of some ol these rcgulatirffis to raise 
the value of linilier in Ameiica, and thciehy to I'aii- 
htate the clearing of the land, was neither, perhaps, 
intended nor understood by Ihe legislature, 'riiough 
their beneficial effects, however, have been in this 
respect accidental, they have not upon that account 
been less real. 

The most perfect freedom of trade is permitted 
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•Wween Ihe British colonies of America and the 
West* Indies, hoth in the enumerated and in the non- 
e Numerated commodities. Those colonies are now- 
become so populous and thriving, that each of them 
finds in some of the others a great and extensive 
market for every part of its produce. All of tliem 
taken together, they make a great internal market 
for the produce of one another. 

The liberality of England, however, towards the 
trade of her colonies has been confined chiefly to 
what concerns the market for their produce, either 
in its rude %t,atc, or in what may be called the very 
first stage of manufacture. The more advanced or 
more refped manufactures even of the colony pro¬ 
duce, the merchants and manufacturers of Great 
Britain choose to reserve to themselves, and have 
prevailed upon the legislature to prevent their esta¬ 
blishment in the cblonies, sometimes by high duties, 
and sometimes by absolute prohibitions. 

While, for example, Muskovado sugars from the 
British plantations pay upon'importation only 6,?. Ad. 
the hundred weight; white sugars pay 1/. Ir. Ic?.; 
and refined, cither double or single, in loaves, 
4/. 2s. 5/,//. When those high duties were im¬ 
posed, Great Britain was the sole, and she still con¬ 
tinues to be the principal, market to which the 
sugars of the British colonies could be exported. 
They amounted, therefore, to a prohibition, at first 
of claying or refining sugar for any foreign market, 
and at present of claying or refining it for the mar¬ 
ket, which takes oft‘,.pprhaps, more than nine-tenths 
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of the whole produce. The nianufaclure of clayiriig 
or refining' sugar accordingly,' though it Jias flour- 
rished in all the sugar colonies of France, has been 
little cultivated in any of these of England, except 
for the market of the colonies the'inselves. While 
(zreiKula was in the hands of the French, tliere was 
a refinery of sugar, by claying at least, upon almost 
every plantation. Since it fell into those of the 
English, almost all works of this kind h-dve been 
given up, and there are at present, October 1773, 
I am assured, not above two or three r^iaining in 
the island. At present, however, by an indulgence 
of the custom-house, clayed or refined sugar, if re¬ 
duced from loaves into j)owder, is coinirlonly im¬ 
ported as Muskovado. 

While Great Britain encourages in America the 
manufactures of pig and bar icon, by exempting 
them from duties to which the like commodities are 
subject when imported from any other country, she 
imposes an absolute jjrohibition upon the erection 
of steel furnaces and slit-mills in any of her Ameri¬ 
can plantations. She will not suffer her colonies to 
work in those more refined manufactures even for 
their own consumption.; but insists upon their pur¬ 
chasing of her merchants and manufacturers all 
goods of this kind which they have occasion for. 

She prohibits the exportation from one province 
to another by water, and even the carriage by land 
upon hor.seback, or in a cart, of hats, of wools and 
woollen goods, of the produce of America; a regu¬ 
lation which effectually prevents the establishment 
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of mattiffiicture of such commodities for distant 
“salej and confines the industry of her colonists in 
this Way to such coarse and household manufactures, 
as a private family commonly makes for its own 
use, or for that of some of its neighbours in the 
same province. 

To prohibit a great people, however, from making 
all that they can of every part of their own produce, 
or from employing their stock and industry in the 
way that they judge most advantageous to them¬ 
selves, is a manifest violation of the most sacred 
lights of mankind. Unjust, however, as such pro- 
hibitions^may be, they have not hitherto been very 
hurtful to the colonies. Land is still so cheap, and, 
consequently, labour so dear among them, that they 
can import from the mother countiy almost all the 
more refined or- more advanced manufactures 
cheaper than they could make them for themselves. 
Though they had not, therefore, been prohibited 
from establishing such nianpfactures, yet in their 
present state ol'in^irovement, a regard to their own 
interest would, probably, have prevented them from 
doing so. In their present state of improvement, 
those prohibitions, perhaps, without cramping their 
industry, or restrainin'g it from any employment to 
which it would have gone of its own accord, are 
only impertinent badges of slavery imposed upon 
them, without any sufficient reason, by the ground¬ 
less jealousy of the merchants and manufacturers of 
the mother country. In a more a^anced state 
they might be really oppressive and insupportable. 
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Great Britain too, as she confines to her own 
market some of the most important, production^ of 
the colonies, so in compensation she gives to some 
of them an advantage in rtiat market; sometimes 
by imposing higher duties uporf the like produc¬ 
tions when imported from other countries, and 
.sometimes by giving bounties upon their importa¬ 
tion from the colonies. In the first way she gives 
an advantage in the home market to the sugar, to¬ 
bacco, and iron of her own colonies, and in the 
second to their raw silk, to their hemp and flax, 
to their indigo, to their naval stores, and to their 
building-timber. This second way of encouraging 
the colony produce by bounties upon ifcportation, 
is, so far as I have been able to learn, peculiar to 
Great Britain. The first is not. Portugal does 
not content herself with imposing higher duties 
upon the importation of tobacco from any other 
country, but prohibits it under the severest penalties. 

With regard to tj^e importation of goods from 
Europe, England has likewise Heftlt more liberally 
with her colonies than any other nation. 

Great Britain allows a part, almost always the 
half, generally a largpr portion, and .sometimes the 
whole of the duty which is paid upon the importa¬ 
tion of foreign goods, to be drawn back upon their 
exportation to any foreign country. No indepen¬ 
dent foreign country, it was easy to foresee, would 
receive them if they came to it loaded with the 
heavy duti^ to which almost all foreign goods are 
subjected on their importation into Great Britain. 
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Unless, therefore, some part of those duties was 
drawn hack upon exportation, there was an end of 
the carrying trade; a trade so much favoured by 
the mercantile system. 

Our colonics, however, are by no rue.uis inde. 
pendent tbreigu countries; and Great llrituin having 
assumed to herself the exclusive right of supjdying 
them with all goods Irom Europe, might have iorced 
them (in the same manner as other eouulries have 
done their colonies) to receive such goods loaded 
with all the same duties which tliey paid in the 
mother country. Hut, on the contrary, till 17(i.'t, 
the same drawbacks weie paid upon the exportation 
of the greater part of I'oitign goods to our colonies 
as to any indcjiendeiit foieigii country. In I7(i.t, 
indeed, by the 4th of Geo. IJI. c. IT), this indul¬ 
gence was a good deal abated, and it was enacted, 
“ That no part of the duty called the old subsidy 
should be drawn hack tor any goods of the growth, 
jiroductiou, or nianntacture of^ Europe or the East 
Indies, which shoull he exported I'rom this kingdom 
to any Hritish colony or jilaulatkm m America; 
wines, white calicoes, and muslins excepted.” Be¬ 
fore this law, many different spi ts of foreign goods 
might have been bought eiieaper in llic plantations 
than in the mother country ; and some may still. 

Of the greater part of the regulations concerning 
the colony trade, the merchants who carry it on, it 
must be observed, have been the jirincipal advisers. 
We must not wonder, therelbre, if, in the greater 
part of them, their interest has Mtiu more con- 
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sidered lhan either that of the colonies or that of ’ 
the mother country. In their exclusive privilege 
of supplying the colonies with all the goods which 
Ihey wanted from Europe, .and of purchasing all 
such parts of their surplus jiroduce as could not 
interfere with any of the trades which they them¬ 
selves carried on at lidme, the interest of the colonies 
was sacrificed to the interest of those merchants. 
In allowing the same drawbacks upon the re-ex¬ 
portation of the greater part of European and East 
India goods to the colonies, as upon their re-expor¬ 
tation to any independent country, the interest of 
the mother country was sacrificed to it, even accord¬ 
ing to the mercantile ideas of that interest. It was 
for the interest of the merchants to pay as little as 
possible for the foreign goods which they sent to 
the colonies, and, consequently, to get back as 
much as possible of the duties which they advanced 
upon their importation into Great Britain. They 
might thereby be enabled to sell in the colonies 
cither the same quaiftity of gtSldii with a greater 
profit, or a greater quantity with the same profit, 
and, consequently, to gain something either in the 
one way or the other. It was, likewise, for the in¬ 
terest of the colonies to get all such goods as cheap 
and in as great abundance as possible. But this 
might not always be for the ifiterest of the mother 
country. She might frequently suffer both in her 
revenue, by giving back a great part of the duties 
which had been paid upon the importation of such 
goods; and in her panufactures,by being undersold 
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in the colony market, in consequence of the easy 
terms upon which foreign nianulactures could be 
carried thither by means of those drawbacks. 'Fhe 
progress of the linen manufacture of (Jreat Biitaiii, 
it is commonly said, has been a good deal retarded 
by the drawback.s upon the re-exportation of tier- 
man linen to the American colonies. 

But though the jiolicy of (ireal Britain with re¬ 
gard to the trade of her colonic- has been dictated 
by the same mercantile spii it as that of other nations, 
it has, however, upon the vvhole, been less illiberal 
and oppressive than that of any ol’them. 

In every thing, except their foreign trade, the 
liberty of the English colonists to manage their 
own affairs their own way is complete. It is in 
every respect equal to that of their I'ollow-citizens 
at home, and is seemed in the same manner, by an 
assembly of the rejiresenlatives of the jieople, who 
claim the sole light of imposing taxes for the sup¬ 
port of the colony goveiiimcnt. The authority of 
this assembly •owrawes the executive power, and 
neither the meanest nor the most obnoxious colo¬ 
nist, as long as he obeys the law, has anj thing to 
fear from the resentment, either of the governor, or 
of any other civil or military olficcr in the jirovince. 
The colony assemblies, though, like the house of 
coinnioiis in England, they are not always a very 
equal represciitution of the jicople, jet they ap|)roach 
more nearly to that character ; and as the executive 
power either has not the means to corrupt them, 
or, on account of the Support which it receives from 
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the mother country, is not under the necessity of 
doin^ so, tliey are perhaps in g-cneral more influ¬ 
enced by the inclinations of their constituents. The 
councils, which, in the colony legislatures, corre- 
s]Km(l to the house of lords* in (Ireat llritain, are 
not composed of an hereditary nobility. In some 
of the colonics, as in.jthroe of the gorernmenis of 
New hbigland, those (toiiindls are not a])pointed by 
(he king, bnl chosen by the representatives of the 
l)eo])le. In none of the English colonies is there 
any hereditary nobility. In all of them, indeed, as 
in all other (tee countries, the descendant of tin old 
colonv ftiinily is more respected than an upstart of 
eipial merit and fortune : but be is only more re- 
tipected, and he has no jirieileges by which he can 
be troublesome to his neighbours. Before the com¬ 
mencement of the jiresenl disturbances, the colony 
assemblies bad not only the legislative, but a (tart 
of the evecutive power. In Connecticut and Hliode 
Island, they elected the governor. In the other 
colonies they appointed the revenue oftieers who 
collected the taxes imposed by most respective as¬ 
semblies, to whom those otlicers were immediately 
responsible. There is more erinality, therefore, 
among the English colonists than among the inha¬ 
bitants of the mother country. Their manners are 
more republican, and their governments, those of 
three of the provinces of New England in prrrticular, 
have hitherto been more rej'ublicun too. 

The absolute governments of Spain, Portugal, 
and France, on tlic contiury, take, jrlace in their 
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colonies; and the discretionary powers which such 
governments commonly delegate to all their infe¬ 
rior officers are, on account of the great distance, 
naturally exercised there with more than ordinary 
violence. Under all absolute governments there is 
more liberty ig the capital than in any other part of 
the country. The sovereign himself can never have 
either interest or inclination to pervert the order of 
justice, 0 (, to oppress the great body of the people. 
In the. capital his presence over-awes, more or less, 
all his inferior officers, who in the remoter pro¬ 
vinces, from whence the complaints of the people 
are less likely to reach him, can exercise their 
tyranny with much more safety. But the Eu¬ 
ropean colonies in America are more remote than 
the most distant provinces of the greatest empires 
which liad ever been known before. The govern¬ 
ment of the English colonies is perhaps the only 
one which, since the world began, could give per¬ 
fect security to the inhabitants of so very distant a 
province. The administration of the French colo¬ 
nies, however, ha.-, always been conducted with more 
gentleness and moderation than that of the Spanish 
and Portuguese. This superiority of conduct is 
suitable both to the character of the French nation, 
and to what forms the character of every nation, 
the nature of their government, which, though 
arbitrary and violent in comparison with that of 
Great Britain, is legal and free in comparison with 
those of Spain and Portugal. 

It is in the progress of the North American coIo- 
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nies, however, that the superiority of tlfe Ensfliah 
policy chiefly appears. The prog;ress of the sugar 
colonies of France has been at least eqi^l, perhaps 
superior, to that of the greater part of those of 
England; and yet the sugar (felonies of England en¬ 
joy a free government nearly oi' the same kind with 
that which takes place in her cplonies of North 
America. Hut the sugar colonies of France are not 
discouraged, like those of England, from refining their 
own sugar; and, what is of still greater importance, 
the genius of their go\ernment naturally introduces 
a better nianagenient of their negro slaves. 

In all European colonies the culture of the 
sugar-cane is carried on by negro slaves. The 
constitution of those who have been born in the 
temperate climate of Europe, could not, it is sup¬ 
posed, .supi)ort the labour of digging the ground 
under the burning sun of the West Indies; and 
the culture of the sugai'-cane, as it is managed at 
present, is all hand labour, though, in the opinion 
of many, the drill-plough might jae introduced into 
it with great advantage. But, as the profit and 
success of the cultivation which is carried on by 
means of cattle, depend very much upon the good 
management of those (Kittle ; so the profit and suc¬ 
cess of that which is carried on by slaves, must de- 
jiend equally upon the good management of those 
slaves ; and in the good management of their 
slaves the French planters, I think it is generally 
allowed, are superior to the English. The low, so 
far as it gives somq weak pjotection to the slave 
against the violence of his master, is likely to be 
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better executed in a colony where the government 
is in a great measure arbitrary, than in one where 
it is altogether free. In every country where the 
unfortunate law of slavery is established, the ma¬ 
gistrate, when -he protects the slave, intermeddles 
in some measure in the management of the pri¬ 
vate projiferty pf the master ; and, in a free 
country, wltere the master is perhaps either a 
meHlberH)f the colony assembly, or an elector of 
such u, member, he dare not do this but with the 
gieatest caution and eireumspcctiou. The re.spect 
which he is obliged to pay to the master, renders 
it more difficult for him to ))rotect the slave. 
Hut in a country where the government is in a 
great i^easiire arbitnuy, where it is usual for the 
magistrate to intermeddle even in the manage¬ 
ment of the private (noperty of individuals, and to 
send them, perhaps, a lettre de cachet if they do not 
manage it according to his likitig, it is much easier 
for him to give some piolcctiou li) the slave; and 
eommon humanity imtiirally disposes him to do so. 
The proteelioif of the magistrate renders the slave 
less contemptible in the eyes of his master, who is 
thereby induced to consider him with more regard, 
and to treat him with more gentleness. Gentle 
usage renders the slave not only more faithful, but 
more intelligent, and therefore, upon a double ac¬ 
count, more usei'ul. He approaches more to the 
condition of a free servant, and may possess some 
degree of integrity and attachment to his master’s 
interest, virtues which frequently belong to free 
servants, but which never can belong to a slave who 
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is treated as slaves commonly are in countries where 
the master is perfectly free and secure. 

That the condition of a slave is better under an 
arbitrary than under a free government, is, I believe, 
supported by the history of* all ages and nations. 
In the Roman history, the first time Hte read of the 
magistrate interposing to protect the slave from the 
^iolence of his master, is under the emperors. 
When Vedius Polho, in the ))resence of jiugustus, 
ordered one of his shucs, who had commftted a 
slight fault, to be cut into ])ieces, and thrown into 
his fish-pond in order to feed his fishes, the em¬ 
peror commanded him, with indignation, to eman¬ 
cipate immediately, not only that slave, but all the 
others that belonged to him. Under the republic 
no magistrate could ha\e had authority enough to 
protect the slave, much less to punish the master. 

The stock, it is to be observed, which has im¬ 
proved the sugar colonies of France, particularly 
the great colony of St. Domingo, has been raised 
almost entirely from the gradual improvement and 
cultivation of those colonies. It fias been almost 
altogether the produce of the soil and of the in¬ 
dustry of the colonists, or, what comes to the same 
thing, the price of that produce gradually accu¬ 
mulated by good management, and employed in 
raising a still greater produce. Rut the stock 
which has improved and cultivated the sugar colo¬ 
nies of England, has, a great part of it, been sent 
out from England, and has by no means been alto¬ 
gether the produce of the spil and industry of the 
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colonists. •' The prosperity of the English sugar 
colonies has been, in a great measure, owing to the 
great riches of England, of which a part has over¬ 
flowed, if one may say so, upon those colonies. 
But the prosperity of 'the sugar colonies of Erance 
has been entirely owing to the good conduct of. the 
colonists, which must therefore have had some 
superiority over that of the English; and this su¬ 
periority has been remarked in nothing so much as 
in the good management of their slaves. 

Such have been the general outlines of the policy 
of the dilfereut Eurojjean nations with regard to 
their colonies. 

The policy of Europe, therefore, has very little 
to boast of, cither in the original establishment, 
or, so far as concerns their internal government, 
in the subsequent prosperity of the colonies of 
America.*' 

Folly and injustice seem to have been the prin¬ 
ciples which presided over, and directed the first 
project of establishing thoso. colonies; the folly of 
hunting after 'gold and silver mines, and the in¬ 
justice of coveting the possession of a country 
who.se harmless natives, far from having ever in¬ 
jured the people of Europo, had received the first 
adventurers with every mark of kindness and hos¬ 
pitality. 

The adventurers, indeed, who formed some of 
the later establishments, joined to the chimerical 
project of finding gold and silver mines, other 
motives more reasonable and more laudable; but 
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even these motives did very little hondhr to the 
policy of Europe. 

The English puritans, restrained at home, fled 
for freedom to America, and established there the 
foulp governments of New ifugland. The English 
catholics, treated with much greater injustice, esta¬ 
blished that of Maryland; the Quakers, that of 
Pennsylvania. The Portuguese Jews, persecuted by 
the inquisition, stri])t of their fortunes, and l»- 
nished to Brazil, introduced, by their example, 
some sort of order and industry among the trans¬ 
ported felons and strumpets, by whom that colony 
was originally jicopled, and taught them the cul¬ 
ture of the sugar-cane. Upon all these different 
occasions it was, not the wisdom and policy, but 
the disorder and injustice of the Euroi;)ean govern¬ 
ments, which peopled and cultivated America. 

In effectuating some of the most important of 
these establishments, the different governments of 
Europe had as little merit as in projecting them. 
The conquest of Mexico was the jrroject, not of 
fhe council of Spain, but of a governor of Cuba; 
and it was effectuated by the s])irit of the bold ad¬ 
venturer to whom it was entrusted, in S)>ite of every 
thing which that governor, who soon repented of 
having trusted such a person, could do to thwart 
it. The conquerors of Chili and Peru, and of 
almost all the other Spanish settlements upon the 
continent of America, carried out with them no 
other public encouragement, but a general per¬ 
mission to make settlementi^ and conquests in the 
name of the king of Spain. Those adventures were 
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all the! privtrte risk and expense of the adven- 
tarers. The government of Spain contributed 
Bcaree anything to any of them. That of England 
contributed as little towards effectuating the esta¬ 
blishment of some of its most important colonies in 
North America. 

When tho.se establishments were effectuated, and 
had become so considerable as to attract the atten¬ 
tion of the mother country, the first regulations 
which she made with regard to them had always in 
view to secure to herself the monopoly of their 
commerce; to confine their market, and to enlarge 
her own at their expense, and, consequently, rather 
to damp and discourage, than to quicken and for¬ 
ward the course of their prosperity. In the dif¬ 
ferent ways in which this monopoly has been exer¬ 
cised, consists one of the most essential diflerences 
in the pi^icy of the different European nations with 
regard to their colonies. The best of them all, that 
of England, is only somewhat less illiberal and op¬ 
pressive than that of any of ihe rest. 

In what way, therefore, has the policy of Europe 
contributed either to the first establishment, or to 
the present grandeur of the colonies of America? 
In one way, ufel in one way only, it has contributed 
a good deal. Magna virfim maier ! It bred and 
formed the men who were capable of achieving 
such great actions, and of laying the foundation of 
so great an empire; and there is no other quarter 
of the world of which the policy is capable of 
forming, or has ever actually and in fact formed such 
men. The colonies owe to the policy of Europe 
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the education and great views of their active and en¬ 
terprising founders ; and some of the greatest and 
most iin]K)rtant of them, so far as concerns their in¬ 
ternal government, owe to it scarce anything else. 

PART THIRD. 

Of the Advantage,!! whirh Evrope fia<; devilled from 
the Discovert/ of America, and from that of a 
Passage to the East Indies bij the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Such are the advantages which the colonies of 
America have <lerived from the policy of Eluropc. 

What are those which Europe has derived from 
the discovery and colonization of America? 

Those advantages may be divided, first, into the 
general advantages which Europe, coufeidered as 
one great country, has derived from those great 
events j and, secondly, into the yjarticular advan¬ 
tages which each colonizing country has derived 
from the colonies which particularly belong to it, 
in conseqvtence of the authority or dominion which 
it exercises over them. 

The general advantages which Europe, considered 
as one great country, has derived from the discovery 
attd colonization of America, consist, tirst, in the in¬ 
crease of its enjoyments; and secondly, in the aug¬ 
mentation of its industry. 

The stiqdus produce of America, imported into 
Europe, furnishes the inhabjtauts of this great conti¬ 
nent with a variety of commodities which they could 
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not SttemUe have possessed, some for coriveniency 
aad use, some for pleasure, and some ([m- ornament, 
and thereby contributes to increase their enjoyments. 

The discovery and colonization of America, it will 
readily be allowed, have contributed to augment the 
industry, first, of all the countries which trade to it 
directly; such as Spain, Portugal, France, and Eng¬ 
land ; and secondly, of all those whiclr,^ without 
trading to it directly, send, through the medium of 
other countries, goods to it of their own produce; 
such as Austrian Flanders, and some provinces of 
Germany, which, through the medium of the coun¬ 
tries before mentioned, send to it a considerable 
quantity of linen and other goods. All such coun¬ 
tries have evidently gained a more extensive market 
for their surplus produce, and must conseciuently h^e 
been encouraged to increase its quantity. 

But, that those great events should likewise have 
contributed to encourage the industry of countries, 
such as Hungary and Poland, which may never, per¬ 
haps, have sent a single conlmodity of their own 
produce to America, is not, perhaps, altogether so 
evident. That those events have done so, however, 
cannot be doubfed. Some part of the produce of 
America is consumed in Hungary and Poland, and 
there is some demand there for the sugar, chocolate, 
and tobacco, of that new quarter of the world. But 
those commodities must be purchased with some¬ 
thing wbich is either the produce of the industry of 
Hungary and Poland, or with something which had 
been purchased with some part of that produce. 
Those commodities of America are new values, new 
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equi%'alents, introduced into Hungary anti Poland to 
be exchanged there for the surplus produce of those 
countries. By being carried thither they create a 
new and more extensive market for that .surplus pro¬ 
duce. They raise its value* and thereby contribute 
to encourage its increase. Though no part of it 
may ever be carried to America, it may be parried 
to other countries which’'purchase it with a part of 
their share of the surplus produce of America; and 
it may find a market by means of the circulation of 
that trade which was originally put into motion by 
the surplus produce of America. 

Those great events may even have contributed to 
increase the enjoyments, and to augment the industry 
of countries which not only never sent any commo¬ 
dities to America, but never received any from it. 
Even such countries may have received a greater 
abundance of other commodities from countries of 
which the surplus produce had been augmented by 
means of the American trade. This greater abun¬ 
dance, as it must ueeessarily have increased their 
enjoyments, so it must likewi.se have’augmented their 
industry. A greater number of new equivalents of 
some kind or other must have been presented to them 
to be exchanged for the surplus prfeuce of that in¬ 
dustry. A more extensive market must have been 
created for that surplus produce, so as to raise its 
value, and thereby encouraged its increase. The 
mass of commodities annually thrown into the great 
circle of tluropean commerce, and by its various re¬ 
volutions annually distributefj among all the different 
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nations corfprehepded within it, must have been aug- 
meiited by the whole surplus produce of America. 
A greater share of this greater mass, therefore, is 
likely to have fallen to each of those nations, to 
have increased their enjoyments, and augmented their 
industry. 

The exclusive trade of the mother countries tends 
to diminish, or at least to keep down b^low what 
they would otherwise rise to, both the enjoyments 
and industry of all those nations in geaieral, and of 
the American colonies in particular. It is a deiwl 
weight u]M)n the action <(»f one of the great springs 
which puts into motion a great part of the business 
of mankind. By rendering the colony produce dearer 
in all other countries, it lessens its consumption, and 
thereby cramps the industry of the colonies, and both 
the enjoyments and the industry of all other coun¬ 
tries, which both enjoy less when they pay more for 
what they enjoy, and produce less when they get less 
for what they produce. By rendering, the produce 
of all other countries dearer in the colonies, it cramps, 
in the same manner, the industry of all other coun¬ 
tries, and both the enjoyments and the industry of 
the colonies. It is a clog which, for the supposed 
benefit of some particular countries, embarrasses the 
pleasures and encumbers the industry of all other 
countries; but of the colonies more than of any other. 
It not only excludes, as much as possible, fll other 
countries from one particular market; but it confines, 
as much as possible, the colonies to one particular 
market: and tlie difference is very great between 
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being excluded from one particular market, wh«a» all 
Olliers are open, and being confined to one particular 
market, when all others are shut up. The surplu.s 
produce of the colonies, however, is the original 
source of all that increase ‘of enjoyments and in¬ 
dustry which Eurojie derives from the discovery and 
colonization of America; and the exclusive trade of 
the mother countries tends to render this source 
much leS^'abundant than it otherwise would be. 

The particular advantages which each colonizing 
country derives from the colonies which particularly 
belong to it, are of two different kinds: first, those 
common advantages which every empire derives from 
the provinces subject to its dominion; and, secondly, 
those peculiar advantages which are supposed to re¬ 
sult from provinces of so very peculiar a nature as 
the Eurojiean colonics of America. 

The common advantages which every empire de¬ 
rives from the provinces subject to its dominion, con¬ 
sist, first, in the military force which they furnish 
for its defenire; and, secondly, in the revenue which 
they furnish for the support of its civil government. 
The Homan colonies furnished occasionally both the 
one and the other. The Greek colonies sometimes 
furnished a military fQrce; but seldom any revenue. 
They seldom acknowletlged themselve.s subject to the 
dominion of the mother city. They were generally 
her allies in war, but very seldom her .subjects in 
peace. 

The European colonies of America have never yet 
furnished any military force_ for the defence of the 
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mother country. The military force has never yet 
been sufficient for their own defence; and in the 
different wars in which the mother countries have 
bee»i en^g:ed, the defence of their colonics has a^ene- 
rally occasioned a very considerable distraction of the 
military force of those countries. In this re.spect, 
therefore, all the European colonies have, without 
exiception, been a cause rather of weakness than of 
strength to their respective mother countries. 

The colmiies of Sjiaijji and PortugjiJ^ only have 
contributed any revenue,towards the defence of the 
mother country, or the ^])port of her civil ^govern- 
ment. The taxes which have been levied upon those 
of other European nations, ujani those of England 
iit particular, l)aye seldom been equal to the expense 
laid out upon them in time of peace, and never suffi¬ 
cient to defray that which they occasioned in time of 
war. Such colonies, therefore, have been a source 
of expense and not of revenue to their respective 
mother countries. 

The advantages of such colonies to tlfeir respective 
mother countries, consist altogether in those peculiar 
advantages which are supposed to result from pro¬ 
vinces of so very peculiar a nature as the European 
colonies of America; and tlm exclusive trade, it is 
acknowledged, is the sole source of all those peculiar 
advantivges. 

In emsequence of this exclusive trade, all that 
part of 'pjie surplus produce of the English qplonies, 
for example, which consists in what are called enu¬ 
merated coramod^ities, can he sent to no other couii- 
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Iry but England. Other countries must «fterw«rds 
buy it of her. It must be cheaper therefore In 
England than it can be in any other country, and 
must contribute more to increase the enjoyments of 
England than tho.se of any other country. It must 
likewise contribute more to encourage her industry. 
For all those parts of her own surplus jtroduce which 
England exchanges for those enumerated commo- 
ilities, she must get a better price than any other 
cogntries caij^get I'or the like parts oE theirs, when 
they exchange them i'or the same commodities. The 
manufactures of England, fgr example, will purchase 
a greater quantity of the sugar and tobacco of her 
own colonies, than the like manufactures of other 
countries can purchase of that sug^r^aiid tobacco. 
So far, therel'ore, as the manufactures of England 
and those of other countries are both to be exchanged 
for the sugar and tobacco of the English colonies, 
this superiority of jjrice gives an encouragement to 
the former, beyond what the latter can in these cir¬ 
cumstances elijoy. The exclusive trade of the colo¬ 
nies, thereft^e, as it diminishes, or,* at least, keeps 
down below what they would otherwise rise to, both 
the enjoyments and the industry of the countries 
which do not possess it; so it gives an evident ad¬ 
vantage to the countries which do possess it over 
those other countries. 

This advantage, however, will perhaps be fgund to 
be rather what may be called a relative than.4ri’ abso¬ 
lute advantage; and to give a superiority .ito the 
country which enjoys it, rather by^-depressing the 
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industry and produce of other countries, than by 
raising those of tjiat particular country above what 
they would naturally rise to in the case of a free 
trade. 

The tobacco of Maryland and Virginia, for ex¬ 
ample, by means of the monopoly which England 
enjoys of it, certainly comes cheajier to England than 
it can do to France, to whom England commonly 
sells a Wbsideruble part of it. But had France and 
all other European countries been at all times allowed 
a free trade fb Maryland and Virgmiaj^th'e tobacco of 
those colonies might by this time have come cheaper 
than it actually does, not only to all those other 
countries, but likewise to England. The produce of 
tobacco, in couseipience of a market so much more 
extensive than any which it has hitherto enjoyed, 
might, and probably would, by this time, have been 
so much increased as to reduce the pro§j|s,of a to¬ 
bacco ])lantation to their natural level with those of 
a corn plantation, which, it is supposed, they are still 
somewhat above. The ])rice of tobacco might, and 
probably wouKi, by this time, have falJeUi somewhat 
lower than it is at present. An equal quantity of the 
commodities either of England, or of those other 
countries, niight have imrc^ascd in Maryland and 
Virginia a greater quantity of tobacco than it can do 
at present, andj consequently, liave been sold there for 
so much a better price. So far as that weed, there¬ 
fore, by its cheapness and abundance, increase 
the enjoyment^ or augment the industry efther of 
Fjngland or of toy other country, it would probably. 
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in the case of a free trade, have produeed*both these 
effects in somewhat a greater degree than it can do 
at present. England, indeed, would not in this case 
have had any advantage over other countries. She 
might have bought the tobacco of her colonies some- 
whsit cheaper, and consequently have sold some of 
her own commodities somewhat dearer than she 
actually does. Hut she could neither ha^ bought 
the one cheaper nor sold the other dearer tlian any 
other country might have done. She nffght, perhaps, 
have gained an absolute, but she would certainly have 
lost a relative advantage. 

In order, however, to obtain this relative advantage 
in the colony trade, in order to execute the invidious 
and malignant project of excluding as .much as pos¬ 
sible other nations from any share in it, England, 
there are very probable reasons for believing, has 
not only Sacrificed a part of the absolute advantage 
which she, as well as every other nation, might have 
derived from that trade, but has subjected herself 
both, to an absolute and to a relative^disadvantage in 
almost every other branch ol’ trade. 

When, by the act of navigation, England assumed 
to herself the monopoly of the colony trade, the 
foreign capitals which'had before been employed in 
it were necessarily withdrawn from i|. The English 
capital, whicli had before carried on but a part ol' 
it, was now to carry on the whole. The capital 
which ]iad before supplied the colonies with but a 
part of the goods which they wanted from Europe, 
was now all that was employed to supply them with 
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the whole. But it could not supply them with the 
whole, and the goods with which it did supply them 
were necessarily sold very dear. The capital which 
had before bought but a part of the surplus produce 
of the colonies, was now all that was employed to 
buy the whole. But it could not buy the whole at 
any thing near the old price, and, therefore, what¬ 
ever it did buy it necessarily bought very cheap. 
But in ah employment of capital in which the mer¬ 
chant sold very dear and bought very cheap, the 
profit must have been very great, and' much above 
the ordinary lev?! of profit in other branches of 
trade. This superiority of j)rofit in the colony trade 
could not fail to draw from other branches of trade 
a part of the capital which had before been employed 
in thum. But this revulsion of caihtal, as it must 
have gradually increased the competition of capitals 
in the colony trade, so it must have gradually dimi¬ 
nished that comjjetition in all those other branches 
of trade; as it must have gradually lowered the 
profits of the one, so it must have gradually raised 
those of the other, till the profits of alf came to a 
new level, different from and somewhat higher than 
that at which they had been before. 

, This double effect, of drawing capital from all 
other trades, and of raising the rate of profit some¬ 
what higher than it otherwise would have been jn 
all trades, was not only produced by this monopoly 
uppn its first establishment, but has continue^ to be 
produced by it cV^r since. * 

First, this monopoly ,has been continually drawing 
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capital from all other trades to be employed in that 
of the colonies. 

Though the wealth of Great Britain has increased 
very much since the establishment of the act of 
navigation, it certainly has not increased in the 
same proportion as that of the colonies. But the 
i'oreign trade of every country naturally increases in 
pro])ortion to its wealth, its surplus producg in pro¬ 
portion to its whole produce; and Great Britain 
having engrossed to herself almost the whole of 
what maybe called the I'oreign trade of the colonies, 
and her capital not having increased in the same 
proportion as the extent of that trade, she could not 
carry it on without continually withdrawing from 
other branches of trade some part of the capital 
which had before been employed in them, as'-well 
as withholding from them a great deal more which 
would otherwise have gone to them. Since the esta¬ 
blishment of the act of navigation, accordingly, 
the colony trade has been continually increasing, 
while many other branches of foreign trade, parti¬ 
cularly of that to other parts of Europe, have been 
continually decaying. Our manufactures for foreign 
sale, instead of being suited, as before the act of 
navigation, to the neighbouring market of Europe, 
or to the more distant one of the countries which lie. 
round the Mediterranean Sea, have, the greater part 
of them, been accommodated to the still more dis¬ 
tant ongof the colonics, to the mgrkgt in which they 
have the monojx>ly, rather than to'^kt in which they 
have many comiretitors. Tte causes of decay in 
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other bm&hes mf foreign trade, which, by Sir Mat¬ 
thew Decker and other writers, have been sought 
for in the excess and improper mode of fixation, in 
the high price of labour, in the increase of luxury, 
&c., may all be found in the overgrowth of the 
colony trade. The mercantile capital of Great 
Britain, though very great, yet not being infinite ; 
and though greatly increased since the act of navi¬ 
gation, yet not being increased in the same propor¬ 
tion as the colony trade, that trade could not pos¬ 
sibly be carried on without withdrawing some part 
of that capital from other branches of trade, nor 
consequently without some decay of those other 
branches. 

England, it must be observed, was a great trading 
country, her mercantile ca[iital was very great and 
likely.to become still greater and greater every day, 
not only before the act of navigation had established 
the monopoly of the colony trade, but before that 
trade was very considerable. In the Dutch war, 
during the government of Cromwell, her navy was 
suirerior to that of Holland; and in that which 
broke out in the beginning of the reign of Charles 
II. it was at last equal, perha])s superior, to the 
united navies of France and Holland. Its superi¬ 
ority, perhaps,,would scarce appear greater in the 
pre.sent timts; at least if the Dutch navy was to 
bear the same proportion to the Dutch commerce 
now which it did tli^n. But this great naval power 
could not, in either ot those wars, be owing to the 
act of navigation.. ,i>uring the first of them the plan 
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of that act had been but just form ^; and though 
before the breaking out of the second it had been 
fully enacted by legal authority, yet no part of it 
could have had time to produce any considerable 
effect, and least of all that part which established 
the exclusive trade to the colonies. Both the colonies 
and their trade were inconsiderable then in compa¬ 
rison of what they now are. The island of Jamaica 
was an unwholesome desert, little inhabited, and 
less cultivated. New York and New Jersey were 
in the possession of the Dutch: the half of St. Chris¬ 
topher’s in that of the French, ^he island of An¬ 
tigua, the two Carolinas, Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
and Nova Scotia, were not planted. Virginia, Mary¬ 
land, and New England were planted ; and though 
they were very thriving colonies, yet there was not, 
perhaps, at that time, either in Europe or Aiperica, 
a single person who foresaw or even suspected the 
rajud progress which they have since made in wealth, 
population, and improvement. The island of Bar- 
badoes, in short, was the only British colony of any 
consequence of which the condition at that time 
bore any resemblance to what it is at present. The 
trade of the colonies, of which England, even for 
some time after the aJt of navigation, enjoyed but 
a part (lor the act of navigation was. n|ft very strictly 
executed till several years after it was enacted), 
could not at that time be the cause of the great 
trade, of England, nor of the sgreat naval power 
which was supported by that trade. The trade 
which at that time supported that great naval power 
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was the tradle of Europe, and of the countries which 
lie round the Mediterranean Sea. But the share 
which Great Britain at present enjoy.s of that trade 
could not support any si^ch jjreat naval power. Had 
the growing trade of the colonies been left free to 
all nations, whatever share of it might have fallen 
to Great Britain, and a very considerable share 
would probably have fallen to her, must have been 
all an addition to this great trade of which she was 
before in pos.session. In consequence of the mono¬ 
poly, the increase of the colony trade has not so 
much occasioned an addition to the trade which 
Great Britain had before, as a total change in its 
direction. 

Secondly, this monopoly has necessarily contri¬ 
buted to keep up the rate of profit in all the differ¬ 
ent branches of British trade higher than it natu¬ 
rally would have been,had all nations been allowed 
a free trade to the British colonies. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, as it neces¬ 
sarily drew towards that trade a greater proportion 
of the capital of Great Britain than what would 
have gone to it of its own accord; so by the expul¬ 
sion of all foreign capitals it necessarily reduced 
the whole quantity of capital employed in that 
trade below ^at it naturally would have been in 
the ease of a free trade. But, by lessening the com¬ 
petition of capittii%ln that branch of trade, it neces¬ 
sarily .raised the fate of profit in that branch. By 
lessening too the cbiftpkilCbn of British capitals in 
all other branches of trade, it necessarily raised the 
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rate of British profit in all those Other branches. 
Whatever may have been, at any particular period, 
since the establishment of the act of navigation, 
the state or extent of the mercantile capital of Great 
Britain, the monopoly of the colony trade must, 
during the continuance of that state, have raised 
the ordinary rate of Britisii profit higher than it 
otherwise would have been both in that and in all 
the other branches of British trade. If, since the 
establishment of the act of navigation, the ordinary 
rate of British profit has fallen considerably, as it 
certainly has, it must hate fallen still lower, had 
not the monopoly established by that act contri¬ 
buted to keep it up. 

But whatever raises in any country the ordinary 
rate of profit higher than it otherwise would be, 
necessarily subjects that country both to an absolute 
and to a relative disadvantage in every branch of 
trade of which she has not the monopoly. 

It subjects her to an absolute disadvantage: be¬ 
cause in such branches’ of trade her merchants can- 
not get this greater profit, without selling dearer 
than they otherwise would do both the goods of 
foreign countries which they import into their own, 
and the goods of thcir'own country which they ex¬ 
port to foreign countries. Their own country must 
both buy dearer and sell dearer; must both buy 
less and sell less; must both less and pro¬ 
duce less, than she otherwise would do. 

It subjects her to a relative ’diSaidvantage: because 
in such branches of trade it sets other countries 
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which are hot subject to the same absolute disad¬ 
vantage, either more above her or less below her 
than they otherwise would be. It enables them 
both to enjoy more and to produce more in propor¬ 
tion to what she enjoys and produces. It renders 
their superiority Renter or their inferiority less than 
it otherwise would be. By raising the price of her 
produce above what it otherwise would be, it enables 
the merchants of other countries to undersell her in 
foreign markets, and thereby to jostle her out of 
almost all those branches of trade of which she has 
not the monopoly. 

Our merchants frequently complain of the high 
wages of British labour as the cau.se of their manu¬ 
factures being undersold in foreign markets; but 
they are silent about the high profits of stock. They 
complbin of the extravagant gain of other people; 
but they say nothing of their own. The high profits 
of British stock, however, may contribute towards 
raising the price of British manufactures in many 
cases as much, _and in some perhaps more, than the 
high wages of British labour. 

It is in this manner that the capital of Great 
Britain, one may justly say, has partly been drawn 
and partly been driven from the greater part of the 
ditferent bripches of trade of which she has not the 
monopoly j trom the trade of Europe in particular, 
and flom that a^.^e countries which lie round the 
Meiiiterranean Sea. 

It has part)|r been diifil^n from those branches of 
trade j by the attraction of superior profit in the 
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colony trade in consequence of the continual increase 
of that trade, and of the continual insufficiency of 
the capital which had carried it on one year to carry 
it on the next. 

It has partly been driven •from them, by the ad¬ 
vantage which the high rate of5»profit, established 
in Great Britain, gives to other countries, in all the 
diifcrent branches of trade of which Great Britain 
has not the monopoly. 

As the monopoly of the colony trade has drawn 
from those other branches a i)art f)f the British 
ca])ital which would otherwise have been employed 
in them, so it has forced into them many foreign 
capitals which would never have gone to them, had 
they not been expelled from the colony trade. Jn 
those other branches of trade it has diminished the 
competition of British ca))ital.s, and thereby ^raised 
the rate of British ])rofit higher than it otherwise 
would have been. On the contrary, it has increased 
the competition of foreign capitals, and thereby 
sunk the rate of foreign profit lower than it other¬ 
wise would have been. Both in ftie one way and 
in the other it must evidently have subjected Great 
Britain to a relative disadvantage in all those other 
branches of trade. 

The colony trade, however, it may perhaps be said, 
is more advantageous to Great Bn^n than any 
other; and the monopoly, by foi;pi|ng into that trade 
a greater proportion of the capital bf Great Britain 
than what would otherw.j8e have gp^ie to it, has 
turned that capital into an employm^t more advan- 
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ta^eous to Jhe country than any other which it could 
have found. 

The most advantageous employment of any capital 
to the country to which it belongs, is tliat which 
maintains there the greatest quantity of productive 
labour, and iiicre^es the most the annual produce 
of the land and labour of that i^ountry. But the 
quantity of productive labour which any capital em¬ 
ployed in the foreign trade of consumption can 
maintain, is exactly in pro])ortion, it has been shown 
in the second book, to the frequency of its returns. 
A capital of a thousand pounds, for example, em¬ 
ployed in a foreign trade of consunqition, of which 
the returns are made regularly once in the year, can 
keep in constant employment, ^In the country to 
which it belongs, a (juantity of productive labour 
equal to what a thousand pounds can maintain therp 
for a y^ar. If the returns are made twice or thriCe 
in the year, it can keep in constant employment a 
fjuantity of productive labour equal to what two or 
three thousand pounds cau maintain there for a year. 
A foreign trade of consumption carried on with a 
neighbouring, is, upon this account, in general, more 
advantageous than one carried on with a distant 
country; a|id for the same reason a direct foreign 
tiade of cbhsumption, as it has likewise been shown 
in the secondtbook, is in general more advantageous 
than a round-al(piit one. 

But the mo^^ijirfy of the colony trade, so far as it 
hits operated ttpon the ^.^ployment pf the'capital of 
Great Britain, hgs ia all cases forced some part of 
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it from a foreign trade of eousumption carried on 
witii a neighbouring’, to one carried on with a more 
distant country, and in many cases from a direct 
foreign trade of consumption to a rounti-ahout one. 

First, the monopoly of the colony trade has in all 
cases forced some part of the capfeal of Great Bri¬ 
tain from a forei^ trade of consumption carried on 
with a neighbouring, to one carried on with a more 
distant country. 

It has, in all cases, forced some part of that capital 
from the trade with Europe, and with the countries 
which lie round the Mediterranean Sea, to that with 
the ipore distant regions of America and the West 
Indies, from which the returns are necessarily less 
frequent, not only on account of the greater distance, 
but on account of the peculiar circumstances of 
those countries. New colonies, it has already been 
observed, are always understocked. Their capital is 
always much less than what they could employ with 
great profit and advantage in the improvement and 
cultivation of their laiuf. They have a constant de¬ 
mand, therefore, for more capital than they have of 
their own; and, in order to supply the deficiency of 
their own, they endeavour to borrow asi'niuch as 
they can of the mother •country, to whoni'tthey are, 
therefore, always in debt. The most common way 
in which the colonists contract this debt, is not by 
borrowing upon bond of the lich of thg mo¬ 

ther country, though they soyndetimea do this too, 
but by ru|iniHg ns much ^ arrear to their corre¬ 
spondents, who suj^ly them wifti gyiods from Eu- 
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rope, as 'those correspondents will allow them. 
Their animal returns frequently do not amount to 
more than a Jhird, and aometimesf not to so great a 
proportion of what they owe. The whole capital, 
therefore, which their correspondents advance to 
them, is ■-eldom returned to Britain in le.s.s than 
three, and sometimes not in less than four or five 
years. But a British capital of a thousand pounds, 
for example, which is returned to Great Britain only 
once,‘in five years, can keep in constant employment 
only one-fifth part of the British industry which it 
could maintain if the whole was returned once in 
the year; and, instead of the quantity of in^pstry 
which a thousand pounds coul^maintain for a year, 
can keep in constant employment the quantity only 
which two huiidrccl pounds can maintain for a year. 
The planter, no doubt, by the high price which he 
pays for the goods from Kurope, hy the interest upon 
the bills which he grants at distant dates, and by 
the commission upon the renewal of those which he 
graiits’at near, dates, makes' up, and probaoly more 
thali makes up, all the loss which his correspondent 
can sustain by this delay. But, though he may 
make up Ihe loss of his correspondent, he cannot 
make upthat of Great Britain. In a trade of which 
the returns are very distant, the profit of the mer¬ 
chant may be,^ps great or greater than in one in 
whlcife. J^ey gfrv^ frequent and near; hut the ad¬ 
vantage of tl^ coan^ in whicji^e resides, the 
quantity of productive labour ig(;^t^tiy»mairitained 
there, the annual pioiuce and labour 
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must always l>e much less. That the returns of the 
trade to America, and still more those of that to the 
West Indies, are, in general, not only more distant, 
but more irregular, and more uncettain too, than 
fho.se of the trade to any part of Europe, or even of 
the countries which lie round the Mediterranean Sea, 
will readily be allowed, I imagine, by every body who 
has an experience of those different branches of trade. 

Secondly, the monopoly of the colony trade has, 
in many cases, forced some part of the capital of 
Great Britain from a direct foreign trade dt con¬ 
sumption, into a round-about on<‘. 

Among the enumerated commodities which can 
be sent to no other market but Great Britain, there 
are several of whict the quantity exceeds very much 
the consumption of Great Britain, and of which a 
part, therefore, must be exported to other countries. 
But this cannot be done without forcing some ])art 
of the capital of Great Britain into a round-about 
foreign trade of consumption. Maryland and Vir¬ 
ginia, for example, said annually to Great Britain 
upwards of ninety-six thousand hogsheads of tobacco, 
and the consumption of Great Britain is said not to 
exceed fourteen thousand. Upwards (jfi.eighty-two 
thousand hogsheads, therefore, must btf’^f^pofted to 
other countries, to J’rance, to Holland, and to the 
countries which lie round the Baltic and Mediter¬ 


ranean Seas. But, that part |^^|ffirfapital of Great 
Britain whi^. brings thtje^. e'gn^Hwo tliousaud 
hogsheads Britain, Which re-exports them 

from then6e ^;«&se other countries, and which 

V’ ' .1 .. s. 
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Tarings laaok from those other countries to Great 
Britain either goods or money in return, is employed 
in a round-about foreign trade of consumption; and 
is necessarily forced into this employment in order 
to dispose of this great surplus. If we would com¬ 
pute in how many years the whole of this capital is 
likely to come hack to Great Britain, we must add 
to the distance of the American returns that of the 
returns from those other countries. If, in tlie direct 
foreign trade of consiunption which we carry on 
with America, the whole capital employed frequently 
does not come hack in less than three or four years ; 
the whole ca])ital employed in this rouud-ahout one 
is not likely to come hack in less than four or five. 
If the one can keep in constant employment but a 
third or a fourth part of the domestic industry which 
could he maintained hy a capital returned once in 
the year, the other can keep in constant emplc^ment 
hut a fourth or a fifth j)art of that industry. At 
some of the out-ports a credit is commonly given to 
those fcijeign correspondents to whom they export 
their ,tiihacco. At the port of London, indeed, it is 
commonly sold for ready money. The rule is. 
Weigh and .,fay. At the port of London, therefore, 
the final returns of the whole .round-about trade are 
more distant thafi the returns from America by the 
time only which the goods may lie unsold in the 
warehouse; whj^g^, tipwever, they may sometimes 
lie long enough, ,8'uii^had not the colonies been 
confined to the marlvet df Great Britain for the sale 
of their tobacco, very 1^1^ more 6{ it would probably 
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have come to us than what was necessary for the 
home consumption. The g’oods which Great Britain 
purchases at present for her own consumption with 
the great surplus of tobacco which slie 'Reports to 
other countries, she would, m this case, probably 
have purchased with the immediate produce of her 
own industry, or with some part of her own marui- 
factures. That produce, those inanufactures, instead 
of being almost entirely suited to one great market, 
as at present, would probably have been fitted to a 
great number of smaller markets. Instead of one 
great round-about foreign trade of consumptioh, 
Great Britain would probably have carried on a 
great number of small direct foreign trades of the 
same kind. On account of the frequency of the 
returns, a part, and probably but a small part, per¬ 
haps not above a third or a fourth, of the capital 
which at present carries on this great round-about 
trade, might have been sufficient to carry on all 
those small direct ones, might have kept in constant 
employment an equal ’quantity of British i^u4try, 
and have equally supported the annual produce of 
the land and labour of Great Britain. All the pur¬ 
poses of this trade being, in this manner,; answered 
by a much smaller capital, there would have been a 
large spare capital to ajiply to other purposes; to 
improve the lands, to increase the manufactures, 
and to extend the commerce Britain; to 

come into eom|)e^tion at iea#)(jl:h the other' Briiisli 
capitals empioyisd iti all thotSa difihrent ways, to re¬ 
duce the rate of pipfit in th^ all, and thereby to 

2 I! 3 
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give to Great Britain, in all of them, a superiority 
over other countries, still greater than what she at 
present enjoys. 

The monopoly of the colony trade too has forced 
.some part of the capiial of Great Britain from all 
foreign trade of consumption to a carrying trade; 
and, consequently, from supporting more or less the 
industry of Great Britain, to be employed altogether 
in suj)porting partly that of the colonies, and partly 
that of some other countries. 

The goods, for example, which are annually pur¬ 
chased with the great surplus of eighty-two thousand 
hogsheads of tobacco annually re-exported from 
Great Britain, ai-c not all consumed in Great Britain. 
Part of them, linen from Germany and Holland, for 
example, is returned to the colonies for their parti¬ 
cular consumption. But, that part of the capital 
of Great Britain which buys the tobacco with which 
this linen is afterwards bought, is necessarily with¬ 
drawn from supporting the industry of Great Britain, 
to be»epployed altogether in supporting, partly that 
of tfie colonies, and partly that of the particular 
countries who pay for this tobacco with the produce 
of their own industry. 

The monopoly of the colony trade be.sides, by 
forcing towards it a mtich greater proportion of the 
capital of Great Britain than what would naturally 
have gpne to it^4i?fcifis to have broken altogether 
that natural bal«nce 4»hich would otherwise have 
taken place among all the different branches of 
British industry. Tha* industry M Great Britain, 
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instead of beingf accommodated to a g«eat number. 
of small markets, has been principally suited to one 
great market. Her commerce, instead of running 
in a great number of small chan&els, has been 
taught to run principally in one great channel. But 
the whole system of her industry and commerce has 
thereby been rendered less secure; the whole state 
of her hotly politic less healthful, than it otherwi.se 
would have been. In her present condition. Great 
Britain resendiles one of those unwholesome bodies 
in which some of the vital parts are overgrown, and 
which, upon that account, arc liable to many dan¬ 
gerous disorders scarce incident to those in which • 
all the parts are more properly proportioned. A 
small stop in that great blood-vessel which has been 
artificially swelled beyond its natural dimensions, 
and through which an unnatural proportion of the 
industry and commerce of the country has been 
forced to circulate, is very likely to bring on the 
most dangerous disorders upon the whole body 
politic. The expectarton of a rupture with tlje colo¬ 
nies, accordingly, has struck the* people 'of Great 
Britain with more terror than they ever felt for a 
Spanish armada, or a French invasion. It was this 
terror, whether well or ill grounded, which rendered 
the repeal of the stamp act, among the merchants at 
least, a popular measure. In the total exclusion 
from the colony market, was ^o last only for a few 
years, the greater part 0 'P»Kii(t’'l)(ierchantft used to 
fancy that they foresaw an entire stop to their trade; 
the greater of our n^^ster manufacturers, the 
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entire ruin of their bueinesB; and the greater part 
of our workmen an end of their employment. A 
rupture with any of our neighbours upon the conti¬ 
nent, though likely too to occasion some stop or in¬ 
terruption in the employments of some of all these 
different orders of people, is foreseen, however, with¬ 
out any such general emotion. The blood of wliich 
the circulation is stopt in some of the smaller ves¬ 
sels, easily disgorges itself into the greater, without 
occasioning any dangerous disorder; but, when it is 
stopt in any of the greater vessels, convulsions, apo¬ 
plexy, or death, are the immediate and unavoidable 
consequences. If but one of those overgrown manu¬ 
factures, which by mean.s either of bounties or of 
the mofaopoly of the home and colony markets, have 
been artificially raised up to an unnatural height, 
finds som^ small stop or interruption in its employ¬ 
ment, it frequently occasions a mutiny and disorder 
alanniiig to government, and embarrassing even to 
the deliberations of the legislature. How great, 
therefore, would be the disorder and confusion, it 
was tlifiught, which must necessarily be occasioned 
by a sudden and entire stop in the employment of 
so great a proportion of our principal manufac¬ 
turers ? ^ 

Some moderate and gradual relaxation of the laws 
which give to (irreat Britain the exclusive trade to 
the colonies, till it i^endered in a great measure 
free, sp^is to be ^hf'on|y expedient which can, in 
all future times, deliver her I'rom this 4anger, which 
can enable her or eveutiforce her t<%,lirithdraw some 
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part of )ier capital from this overgrown eiftployment, 
and to turn it, though with less profit, towards other 
employments; and which, by gradually diminishing 
one branch of her industry and gradually increasing 
all the rest, can by degree.s restore all the different 
branches of it to that natural, healthful, and proper 
])ropor(ion which perfect liberty necessarily esta¬ 
blishes, and which ])e''fect liberty can alone preserve. 
To open the colony trade all at once to all nations, 
might not only occasion some transitory inconvcni- 
cncy, but a great permanent loss to the greater 
part of those whose industry or capital is at present 
engaged in it. 'fhe sudden loss of the employment 
even of the ships which import the eighty-two thou¬ 
sand hogsheads of tobacco, which are over and above 
the consumption of (Ireat Britain, might alone be 
felt very sensibly. Such are the unfortunate effects 
of all the regulations of the mercantile system! 
They not only introduce very dangerous di.sorders 
into the state of the body politic, but disorders which 
it is often difficult to femedy, without occasioning, 
for a time at least, still greater disorders. In what 
manner, therefore, the colony trade ought gradually 
to be opened; what are the restraints which ought 
first, and what are those which ought last to be taken 
away; or in what manner the natural system of jicr- 
fect liberty and justice ought gradually to be restored, 
we must leave to the wisdom.,i0f future state.smen 
and legislators to deierniiue^ 

Five different events, uiiOTeS^H and unllumght 
of, have very fqi^nately conouired to hinder Great 
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Britain from feeling, so sensibly as it was generally 
expected she would, the total exclusion which has 
now taken place for more than a year (from the first 
of December''1774) from a very important branch 
of the colony trade, that of the twelve associated 
provinces of North America. First, those colonies, 
in preparing themselves for their non-importation 
agreement, drained Great Britain completely of all 
the commodities which were fit for their market: 
secondly, the extraordinary demand of the Spanish 
Flota has this year drained Germany and the North 
of many commodities, linen in particular, which 
used to come into competition, even in the British 
niarl^t, with the manufactures of Great Britain : 
thiiillyf the peace between Russia and Turkey has 
occasioned an extraordinary demand from the Turkey 
market, Ivhich during the distress of the country, 
and while a Russian fleet was cruising in the Archi¬ 
pelago, had been very poorly supplied; fourthly, the 
demand^ the North of Europe for the manufactures 
of Great Britain has been fncreasing from year to 
year for some time past: and, fifthly, the late parti¬ 
tion and consequential pacification of Poland, by 
opening the market of that great country, have this 
year added an extraordinary demand from thence to 
the increasing demand of the North. These events 
are all, except the fourth, in their nature transitory 
and accidental, anc| the exclusion from so important 
a brSuch of the .c^oyy trade, if unfortunately it 
should continue longer, may still occasion 

some degree of distress. This distress, however, as 
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it will come on gradually, will be fel^ much less 
severely than if it had come on all at once ; and, in 
the mean time, the industry and capital of the 
country may find a new employment •and direction, 
so as to ])reveut this distress'from ever rising to any 
considerable height. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, therefore, so 
far as it has turned towards that trade a greater 
proportion of the capital of (ireat Britain than what 
would otherwise have gone to it, has in all cases 
turned it, from a foreign trade of consumption with 
a neighbouring, into one with a more distant coun¬ 
try; in many cases, from a direct foreign trade of 
consumption, into a round-about one; and in some 
cases, from all foreign trade of consumptifln,']nto a 
carrying trade. It has in all eases, therefore, turned 
it, from a direction in which it would have main¬ 
tained a greater quantity of productive labour, into 
one in which it can maintain a much smaller quan¬ 
tity. By suiting, besides, to one particujar market 
only, so great a part of the industry andWramerce 
of Great Britain, it has rendered the whole'state of 
that industry and commerce more precarious and 
less .secure, than if their produce had been accom¬ 
modated to a greater^variety of markets. 

We must carefully distinguish between the ellccts 
of the colony trade and those of the mono])oly of 
that trade. The former are always and nece.ssarily 
beneficial; the latter alwaysS^nd necessarily hurt¬ 
ful. But the former are' so beneficial, that the 
colony trade,* though subject Jto a monopoly, and 
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notwUhstai^ding the hurtful effects of that monopoly, 
is still upon the whole beneficial, and greatly bene¬ 
ficial, though a good deal less so than it otherwise 
would be. wj. 

The effect of the colony trade in its natural and 
free .state, is to open a great though distant market 
for such parts of the jiroduce of British industry as 
may exceed the demand of the markets nearer home, 
of those of Europe, and of the couiiiries which lie 
round the Mediterranean Sea. In its natural and 
free state, the colony trade, without drawing from 
those markets any part of the yiroduce which had 
ever been sent to them, encourages Great Britain to 
increase the surplus continually, by continually pre¬ 
sen tin gi.ivcw equivalents to be exchanged ibr it. In 
its natural and free state, the colony trade tends to 
increase tile ([uantitj of productive labour in Great 
Britain, but without altering in any resjiect the direc¬ 
tion of that which had been employed there before. 
In the natural and free state of the colony trade, the 
competiti®!n of all other nations would hinder the 
rate of piofit fiam lisiiig above the common level 
either in the new market or in the new employment. 
The new market, without drawing anything from tlie 
old one, would create, if one may .say so, a new pro¬ 
duce for its own supply; and tliat new produce would 
constitute a new capital for carrying on the new 
employment, which in the same manner would draw 
nothing fioin the old ®ne. 

The monopoly of the Oolony trade, on the contrary, 
by excluding the comjwtition of other nations, and 
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thereby raising the rate of profit both in the new 
market and in the new employment, draws produce 
from the old market and capital from the old em¬ 
ployment. To augment our share <6? the colony 
trade beyond what it othei-fvise would be, is the 
avowed purpose of the monopoly. If our share of 
that trade were to be no greater with, than it would 
have been without the monopoly, there could have 
been no reason for establishing the monopoly. But 
whate\er forces into a branch of trade of which the 
leturns are slower and more distant than those of 
the greater part of other trades, a greater proportion 
of the capital of any country, than what of its own 
accord would go to that branch, necessarily readers 
the whole quantity of productive labour annually 
maintained there, the whole annual produce of the 
land and labour of tliat countij, less than they other¬ 
wise would be. It keeps down the revenue of the 
inhabitants of that country below what i{ would 
naturally rise to, and thereby diminishes thi^r power 
of accumulation. It not only hinders, at all times, 
their capital from maintaining so great a quantity 
of productive labour as it would otherwise maintain, 
but it hinders it from increasing so fast as it would 
otherwise increase, and consequently from maintain¬ 
ing a still greater quantity of productive labour. 

The natural good effects of the colony trade, how¬ 
ever, more than counterbalance to Great Britain the 
bad effects of the monopoly, M that, monopoly and 
altogether, that trade, eveq.^s U carried on at 
present, is not only advantageous, but greatly ad- 

VOL. III. 2 I 
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yj^Hta^geous. I^e new market and tl\e new employ- 
men^ which are opened hy the colony trade, are of 
mpch greater extent than that portion of the old 
market and ^ the old employment which is lost hy 
the monopoly. The new produce and the new capi¬ 
tal which has been created, if one may say so, by 
the colony trade, maintain in Great Britain a greater 
quantity of productive labour, than what can have 
been thrown out of employment by the revulsion of 
capital from other trades of which the returns are 
more frequent. If the colony trade, however, even 
as it is carried on at present, is advantageous to 
Great Britain, it is not by means of the monopoly, 
but in spite of the monopoly. 

It is rather for the manufactured than for the 
rude produce of Europe, that the colony trade opens 
a new market. Agriculture is the proper business 
of all B«w colonies; a business which the cheapness 
of land renders more advantageous than auy other. 
They abound, therefore, in the rude produce of land, 
and instead of importing it from other countries, 
they have gene'fally a large surplus to export. In 
new colonies, agriculture either draws hands from 
all other employments, or keeps them from going to 
any other employment. There are few hands to 
spare for the necessary, and none for the ornamental 
manufactures. The greater part of the manufac¬ 
tures of both kinds, they find it cheaper to purchase 
of other countries tlmn to make for themselves. It 
is chiefly fey encouragibg the manufactures of Eu^ 
rope, (hat the colofly tfade indirectly eacourages its 
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agriculture. ^6 manufacturers of Eurojfe, to wlloirt 
that trade gives employment, constitute a new market 
for the produce of the land; and the^ most advah 
taireous of all markets; the home market for the 
corn and cattle, for the bread and butchers’ meat of 
Europe, is thus greatly extended by means of the 
trade to America. 

But that the monopoly of the trade of populous 
and thriving colonies is not alone sufficient to esta¬ 
blish, or even to maintain manufactures in any 
country, the examples of Spain and Portugal suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrate. Spain and Portugal were 
manufacturing countries before they had any con¬ 
siderable colonies. Since they had the richest and 
most fertile in the world, they have both ceased to 
be so. 

fn Spain and Portugal the bad effects of tl^ 
monopoly, aggravated by other causes, have, per¬ 
haps, nearly overbalanced the natural good effects 
of the colony trade. ^ These causes seem to be, 
other monopolies of different kint\p; the degra¬ 
dation of the value of gold and .silver below what 
it is in most other countries; the exclusion from 
foreign markets by improper taxes upon exportation, 
and the narrowing of the home market, by still 
more improper taxes upon the transportation of 
goods from one part of the country to another; 
but above all, that irregular and partial adminis¬ 
tration of justice, which often protects the rich and 
powerful debtor from the pnritUif of his injured 

2 I 2 
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creditor, alvd which makes the indii^trious part of 
thp, la^ion afraid to prepare goods for the con- 
^mption of those haughty and great men, to 
i^hom they ^are not refuse to sell upon eredit, and 
from whom they are altogether uncertain of repay¬ 
ment. 

In England, on the contrary, the natural good 
eifects of the colony trade, assisted by other causes, 
have in a great measure conquered the bad effects 
of the monopoly. The.se causes seem to he, the 
general liberty of trade, which,' notwithstanding 
some reslraints, is at least equal, perhaps supe¬ 
rior, to what it is in any other country ; the 
liberty of exporting, duty free, almost all sorts of 
goods which are the produce of domestic indus¬ 
try, to almost any foreign country; and what, 
perhhps, is of still greater importance, the un- 
boundld liberty of transporting them from any one 
part of our own country to any other, without 
being obliged to give any account to any public 
office, without being liable to question or exami¬ 
nation of any kind; but above all, that equal and 
impartial administration of justice which renders 
the rights of the meanest British subject respectable 
to the greatest, and which; by securing to every 
man the fruits of his own industry, gives the greatest 
and most effectual encouragement to every sort of 
industry. 

If the manufactures of Great Britain, however, 
have behn advanced, as they certainly have, by the 
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colony trade, it has not bfeefa by nieaiiil’of the nwl^ 
nopoly Of that trade, but in spite of the monopdly^. 
The effect of the monopoly has beeij, not to .aug¬ 
ment the quantity, but to altet the quality and shape 
of a part of the manufactures of Great Britain, and 
to accommodate to a market, from whjch the re- 
turns are slow and distant, what would otherwise 
have been accommodated to one from which the 
returns are frequent and near. Its effect has con¬ 
sequently been to turn a part of the capital of 
Great Britain from an employment in which it 
would have maintained a greater quantity of manu¬ 
facturing industry, to one in which it Iriaintains a 
much smaller, and thereby to diminish, instead of 
increasing, the whole quantity of manufacturing in¬ 
dustry maintained in Great Britain. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, therefore, 
like all the other mean and malignant expedients 
of the mercantile system, depresses the industty of 
all other countries, but chiefly that of the colonie.s. 
Without in the least increasing, but pn the contrary 
diininishing, that of the country in whose favour 
it is established. 

The monopoly hinders the capital of that country, 
whatever may at any ‘particular time be the extent 
of that capital, from maintaining so great a quan¬ 
tity of productive labour as it would otherwise 
maintain, and from affording so great a revenue 
to the industrious inhabitants as it would otherwise 
afford. But as capital can be^-increased only by 
savings from revenue, the nJftiopoly, by hindering 
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it from affording so gi4at a<'revenue as it would 
oifcafWise a&rdk necessarily hinders it from in¬ 
creasing so fast as it would otherwise increase, and 
■edasequently from maintaining a still greater quan¬ 
tity of productive labour, and affording a still 
greater revenue to the industrious inhabitants of 
that county. One great original source of revenue, 
therefore, the wages of* labour, the monopoly must 
Necessarily have rendered at all times less abund¬ 
ant than it otherwise would have been. 

, By raising the rate.of mercantile profit, the mo¬ 
nopoly discourages the improvement of land. The 
profit of improvement depends upon the difference 
between what the land actually produces, and what, 
by the application of a certain capital, it can be 
made to produce. If this difference affords a 
greater profit than what can be drawn from an 
equal capital in any mercantile employment, the 
improvement of land will draw capital from all 
mercantile employments. If the profit is Ies.s, mer¬ 
cantile employments will draw capital from the 
improvement of land. Whatever therefore raises 
the rate of mercantile profit, either lessens the su¬ 
periority or increases the inferiority of the profit of 
improvement; and in the one case hinders capital 
from going to improvement, and in the other draws 
capital from it. But by discouraging improve¬ 
ment, the monopoly necessarily retards the natural 
increase,of another great original source of revenue, 
the of idhd. By raising the rate of profit too, 
the YwMiopoly aeceissitHly beeps up the market rate 
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of interest higher than it otherwise would he. But 
the price of land in proportion to the rent which it 
affords, the number of years' purchase^which is com¬ 
monly paid for it, necessarijy falls as the rate of 
intere.st rises, and rises as the rate of interest falls. 
The monopoly, therefore, hurts the int^erest of the 
landlord two different ways, by retarding the na¬ 
tural increase, first, of hil rent, and, secondly, of 
the price which he would get for his land in pro¬ 
portion to the rent which it affords. 

The monopoly, indeed, raises the rate of mer¬ 
cantile profit, and thereby augments somewhat the 
gain of our merchants. But as it obstructs the 
natural increase of capital, it tends rather to dimi¬ 
nish than to increase the sum total of the revenue 
which the inhabitants of the country derive from 
the profits of stock; a small profit upon a great 
capital generally affording a greater revenue than 
a great profit u])on a small one. The moj^opoly 
raises the rate of profit, but it hinders the sum of 
profit from rising so high as it othywise would do. 

All the original sources of revenue, the wages of 
labour, the rent of land, and the profits of stock, 
the monopoly renders much less abundant than 
they otherwise would’be. To promote the little in¬ 
terest of one little order of men in one country, it 
hurts the interest of all the other orders of men 
in that country, and of all the men in all other 
countries. , , , 

It is solely by raising the ordinary rate of. profit 
that the monopoly either hitel'proved or could prove 
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adi^^ffcdus to any otie pattf6tllai' order of men. 
Bdllfeides all the bad effects to the country in 
gen«4l, which have already been mentioned as 
necessarily resulting from a high rate of profit; 
there is one more fatal, perhaps, than all these put 
together, but which, if we may judge from expe¬ 
rience, is inseparably connected with it. The high 
ratd of profit seems everywhere to destroy that par¬ 
simony which in other circumstances is natural to 
the character of the merchant. When profits are 
high, that sober virtue seems to be superfluous, 
and expeilsive luxury to suit better the affluence of 
his situation. But the owners of the great mer¬ 
cantile capitals aie necessarily the leaders and con¬ 
ductors of the whole industry of every nation, and 
their example has a much uicater influence upon 
the manners of the whole industrious part of it 
than that of any other order of men. If his em¬ 
ployer's attentive and parsimonious, the workman 
is very likely to be so too; but if the master is 
dissolute and disorderly, the servant, who shapes his 
work according to the pattern which hi« master 
prescribes to him, will shape his life too according 
to the example which he sets him. Accumulation 
is thus prevented in the hands of all those who are 
naturally the most disposed to accumulate; and the 
funds destined for the maintenance of productive 
labour receive no augmentation from the revenue 
of those wba ought naturally to augment them the 
most. TJie dlapital of the country, instead of in- 
creftSlngj gtttdi^ly i^stiKdles away, end the quan* 
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tity of productive kboto maintained in it grows 
every day less and less. Have the exopbltBilt 
profits of the merchants of Cadiz and Lisbon ali¬ 
mented the capital of Spain and Portugal? Have 
they alleviated the poverty, fiave they promoted the 
industry of those two beggarly countries? Such 
has been the tone of mercantile expense in those 
two trading cities, that those exorbitant proftts„far 
from augmenting the general capital of the country, 
seem scarce to have been sufficient to keep up the 
capitals upon which they were made. Foreign capi¬ 
tals are every day intruding themselves, if I may say 
•so, more and more into the trade of Cadiz and Li,s- 
bon. It is to expel those foreign capitals from a 
trade which their own grows every day more and 
more insufficient for carrying on, that the Spaniards 
and Portuguese endeavour every day to straiten 
more and more the galling bands of their absurd 
monopoly. Compare the mercantile manners of 
Cadiz and Lisbon with those of Amsterdam, and 
you will be sensible how differently the conduct and 
character of merchants are affected by the high and 
by the low profits of stock. The merchants of Lon¬ 
don, indeed, have not yet generally become such 
magnificent lords as* those of Cadiz and Lisbon; 
but neither are they in general such attentive and 
parsimonious burghers as those of Amsterdam. 
They are supposed, however, many of them, to be 
a good deal richer than the greater part, of the for¬ 
mer, and not quite so rich as maity of the latter. 
But the rate of their profit is 4pmnumly mhch lower 
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thalS tSW^f the formei*, Ind a gcOd deal higher 
thSfi latter. Light come light go, says 

the' ptoverb; and the ordinary tone of expense 
fieelhs everywhere to ^be regulated, not so much 
according the real ability of spending, as to the 
supposed facility of getting money to spend. 

It is thus that the single advantage which the mo¬ 
nopoly propnres to a single order of men is in many 
different ways hurtful to the general interest of the 
country. 

To found a great empire for the sole purpose of 
raising up a people of customers may at first sight 
appear a project fit only for a nation of shopkeepers. 
It is, however, a project altogether unfit for a 
nation of shopkeepers; but extremely fit for a na¬ 
tion whose government is influeuced b^ shopkeepers. 
Such statesmen, and such statesmen only, are ca¬ 
llable of fancying that they will find some advantage 
in employing the blood and treasure of their fellow- 
citizens, to found and main^ain such an empire. 
Say td a shopkeeper. Buy me a good estate, and I 
shall always buy my clothes at your shop, even 
though I should pay somewhat dearer than what I 
can have them for at other shops; and you will not 
find him very forward to embrace your proposal. 
But should any other person buy }ou such an estate, 
the shopkeeper will be much obliged to your bene¬ 
factor if he would enjoin you to buy all your clothes 
at his &lj|% ,,England purchased fiom some of her 
subject’*'t^lioi'lbund themselves uneasy at home, a 
great^fi^’ if a distjBit tountry. The price, indeed, 
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wasi very small, and instead of thirty yeai;?’ purchase, 
the ordinary price of land in the pr^se^nt tiipes, it 
amounted to little more than the expense of the 
different equipments vrhfch made the hrst discovery, 
reconnoitred the coast, and* took a fictitious pos¬ 
session of the country. The laud was good and’ of 
great extent, and the cultivators having plenty of 
good ground to work upon, and being for some 
time at liberty to sell their produce ^here they 
pleased, became in the course of little more than 
thirty or forty years (between 1620 and 1660) so 
numerous and thriving a j)eople, that the shop¬ 
keepers and other traders of England -wished to 
secure to themselves the monopoly of their custom. 
Without pretending, therefore, that they had paid 
any part either of the original purchase-money, or 
of the subsequent expense of improvement, they pe¬ 
titioned the parliament that the cultivators of America 
might for the future be confined to their shop; first, 
for buying all the goo^ds which they wanted from 
Europe; and, secondly, for selling all such parts of 
their own produce as those trader? might find it 
convenient to buy. For they did not find it con¬ 
venient to buy every part of it. Some parts of it 
imported into Englaiwi might have interfered with 
some of the trades which they themselves carried on 
at home. Those particular parts of it, therefore, 
they were willing that the colonists should sell 
where they could; the farther off the betjqy; and 
upon that account proposed that their ^rlsehsbould 
be confined to tbe couatrws,^|th i’ipis- 
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ter«|!. A tlBUSS in to famoas act of navisatioii 
eBtabliShed tiiis truly sbopkeeper proposal into a 
lawj-- 

The mainffenance of this monopoly has hitherto 
be<ii the principal, or more properly perhaps the 
sole end and purpose of the dominion which Great 
Britain assumes over her colonies. In the exclusive 
trade, it Is, supposed, consists the great advantage 
of provinces, which have never yet afforilcd either 
revenue or military force for the suppoit of the civil 
government, or the defence of the mother country. 
The monopoly is the princii)al badge of their depen¬ 
dency, and it is the sole fruit which has hitherto 
been gathered from that dependency. Whatever 
expense Great Britain has hitherto laid out in main¬ 
taining this dependency has really been laid out in 
order to support this monopoly. The expense of 
the ordinary peace establishment of the colonies 
amounted, before the commencement of tlie present 
disturbances, to the pay of tv|enty regiments of fool; 
to the expense of the artillery, stores, and extraor¬ 
dinary provisions with which it was neces.sary to 
supply them; and to the expense of a very con¬ 
siderable naval force which w'as constantly kept up, 
in order to guard, from tha smuggling vessels of 
other nations, the immense coast of North America, 
and that of our West Indian Islands. The whole 
expense of this peace establishment was a charge 
upon^tbft. Eevenue of Great Britain, and was, at the 
same time, .the smallest part of what the dominion 
of the >cp^ai«S^has«)st the mother country. If we 
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would know the amount of the whole, we must add 
to the annual expense of this peace establishment 
the interest of the sums which, in consequence of 
her considering; her colonies as provinchs subject to 
her dominion, Great Britain bhs upon f^ijRerent oc¬ 
casions laid out upon their defence. We must add 
to it, in particular, the whole expense of the late 
war, and a great part of that of the war tjjhich pre¬ 
ceded it. llie late war was altogether a colony 
quarrel, and the whole expense of it, in whatever 
part of the world it might have been laid out, whe¬ 
ther in Germany or the East Indies, ought justly 
to be stated to the account of the colonies. It 
amounted to more than ninety millions sterling, 
including not only the new debt which was con¬ 
tracted, but the two shillings in the pound addi¬ 
tional land tax, and the sums which were every year 
Ixirrowed from the sinking fund. The Spanish war 
which began in 1739, was principally a colony quar¬ 
rel. Its principal object was to prevent the search 
of the eokniy ships wh%h carried on a contraband 
trade with the Spanish main. ThisVhole expense 
is, in reality, a bounty which has been given in order 
to support a monopoly. The pretended purpose of 
it was to encourage the manufactures, and to in¬ 
crease the commerce of Great Britain. But its real 
effect has been to raise the rate of mercantile profit, 
and to enable our merchants to turn into a branch 
of trade, of which the returns are mo^^j^w and 
distant than those of the greater part o^othler trades, 
a greater proportion of their capital tliSi they other- 
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wise nmuld have two events wMehj if a bounty 
eeuU>4iav« pievented, it might p^haps have been 
verJt'iWell worth while to give such a bounty. 

Under the •present system of management, there¬ 
fore, Great Britain derives nothing but loss from 
the ^minion which she assumes over her colonies. 

To pro]3ibe that Great Britain should voluntarily 
give up all authority over her colonies, and leave 
them to elect their own magistrates, to enact their 
own laws, and to make peaOe and war as they might 
think proper, would be to propose such a measure 
aa never was, and never will be adopted by any 
nation in the world. No nation ever voluntarily 
gave up the dominion of any province, how trouble¬ 
some soever it might be to govern it, and how small 
soever the revenue which it aftbrdcd might:.be in 
proportion to the expense which it occasioned< ..Such 
sacrifices, though they might frequently be agneeable 
to the interest, are always mortifying to the pride of 
every nation, and, what is perhaps of still greater 
consequence, they are always contrary to the private 
interest of the governing part of it, who would 
thereby be deprived of the disposal of many places 
of trust and profit, of many opportunities of acquiring 
wealth and distinction, which the possession of the 
most turbulent, and, to the great body of the people, 
the most unprofitable province seldom fails to afford. 
The most visionary enthusiasts would scarce be 
capable proposing such a measure, with any 
serifl^ hopis at least of its ever being adopted. If 
it mm iKiopt^, bowfiver. Great BritotiB would apt 
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only be immediately freed from the whole aunnal 
expense of the peace establishment of the colonies, 
but might settle with them such a treaty of Com¬ 
merce as would effecUially secure to hel- a free trade, 
more advantageous to the great body of the people, 
though less so to the merchants, than the monopoly 
which she at present enjoys. By thus j&ding good 
friends, the natural affection of the colonies to the 
mother country, which, perhaps, our late dissensions 
have well nigh extinguished, would quickly revive. 
It might dispose them not only to resjject, for whole 
centuries together, that treaty of commerce which 
they had concluded with us at parting, but to favour 
us in war as well as in trade, and, instead of turbu¬ 
lent and factious subjects, to become our most faith¬ 
ful, affectionate, and generous allied; and the same 
sort of parental affection on the one side, and filial 
respect on the other, might revive between Great 
Britain and her colonies, which used to subsist be¬ 
tween those of ancieHt^Greece and the mother city 
from which they descended. 

In order to render any province mlvantageous to 
the empire to which it belongs, it ought to afford, in 
time of peace, a revenue to the public sufficient not 
only for defraying the whole expense of its own 
peace establishment, but for contributing its pro]>or- 
tion to the support of the general government of the 
empire. Every province necessarily contributes, 
more or less, to increase the expense of general 
government. If any particular provintse* therefore, 
does not contribute Its share toward^ defraying this 
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expense, as'unequal bur^n must be thrown upon 
BOine other part of the empire. The extraordinary 
rev4nue too wliicli every .orovince affords to the 
public in tiind" of war, ought, from parity of reason, 
to bear the same proportion to the extraordinary 
revenue o£ the whole empire which its ordinary 
revenue dws in time of peace. That neither the 
ordinai^#»»or extraordinary revenue which Great 
Britain derives from her colonies, bears this propor¬ 
tion to the whole revenue of the British empire, will 
readily be allowed. The monopoly, it has been 
supposed, indeed, by increasing the private revenue 
of the people of Great Britain, and thereby enabling 
them to pay greater taxes, compensates the defi¬ 
ciency of the public revenue of the colonies. But 
th's monopoly I’have endeavoured to show, though 
a very grievous tax upon the colonies, and though it 
may increase the revenue of a particular order of 
men in Great Britain, diminishes instead of increas¬ 
ing that of the great body o^ the people; and con¬ 
sequently diminishes instead of increasing the ability 
of the great bo'dy of the people to pay taxes. The 
men too whose revenue the monopoly increases, 
constitute a particular order, which it is both abso¬ 
lutely impossible to tax beyond the proportion of 
other orders, and extremely impolitic even to attempt 
to tax beyond that proportion, as I shall endeavour to 
show in the following book. No particular resource, 
ther^for^, ean be drawn from this particular order. 

Tlic colonies may be taxed either by their own 
assemblies, or by the Barliament of Great Britain. 
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That the colotiy asseiuMies ca,n ever he so managed 
as to levy upon their constituents a public revenue 
sufficient, not only to hvaintain at ajl times their 
own civil and military establishment, but to pay their 
proper proportion of the expense of the general 
government of the British empire, see^ not very 
probable. It was a long time before even tBe Par¬ 
liament of England, though placed iinfnediately 
under the eye of the sovereign, could be brought 
under such a system of management, or could be 
rendered sufficiently liberal in their grants for sup¬ 
porting the civil and military establishments even 
of their own country. It was ordy by distributing 
among the particular members of Parliament, a great 
jiart either of the offices, or of th^ disposal of the 
offices arising from this civil and military establish¬ 
ment, that such a system of management could be 
established even with regard to the Parliament of 
England. But the distance of the colony assemblies 
from the eye of the s<t>/ereign, their number, their 
dispersed situation, and their variows constitutions, 
would render it very difficult to manage them in 
the same manner, even though the sovereign had 
the same means of doing it; and those means are 
wanting. It would be*absolutely impossible to dis¬ 
tribute among all the leading members of all the 
colony assemblies such a share, either of the offices 
or of the disposal of the offices arising, from the 
general government of the British empijje.^’as to dis¬ 
pose them to give Up their popularity at Thome, and 
to tax their constituents for the support of thaf gOne- 
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raj govemriSent,, of lyhicb almost the whole emolu- 
mealS-ifS'erie to be divided among people who were 
strangers to them. The jH.avoidable ignorance of 
administration, besides, concerning the relative im¬ 
portance of the different members of those different 
assemblies,! the offences which must frequently be 
given, the blunders which must constantly be com¬ 
mitted in’httempting to manage them in this man¬ 
ner, seems to render such a system of management 
altogether impracticable with regard to them. 

The colony assemblies, besides, cannot be sup¬ 
posed the proper judges of what is necessary for the 
defence and support of the whole empire. The cai'e 
of that defence and support is not entrusted to them. 
It is not their business, and they have no regular 
means of information concerning it. The assembly 
of a province, like the vestry of a parish, may judge 
very properly concerning the affairs of its own par¬ 
ticular district; but can have no proper means of 
judging concerning those of'the whole empire. It 
cannot even judge properly concerning the propor¬ 
tion which its own province bears to the whole em¬ 
pire ; or concerning the relative degree of its wealth 
and importance, compared with the other provinces; 
because those other provinces* are not under the in¬ 
spection and. superintendency of the assembly of a 
particular province. What is necessary for the de¬ 
fence and support of the whole empire, and in what 
proportion each part ought to contribute, can be 
jndgW tff only by that assembly which inspects and 
superintends the affairl of the whole empire. 
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It has been proposed, accordingly, that the cdonks 
should be taxed by requisition, the parliament of 
Great Britain deteruir; jig the sum which each 
colony ought to pay, and the provincial assembly 
assessing and levying it in the way that suited best 
the circumstances of the province. What concerned 
the whole empire would in this way be determined 
by the assembly which inspects and swperintends 
the affairs of the whole empire; and the provincial 
affairs of each colony might still be regulated by 
its own assembly. Though the colonies should in 
this case have no representatives in the British par¬ 
liament, yet, if we may judge by experience, there 
is no probability that the parliamentary requisition 
would be unreasonable. The parliament of Eng¬ 
land has not upon any occasion shown the smallest 
disposition to overburden those parts of the empire 
which are not represented in parliament. The 
islands of Guerhsey and Jersey, without any means 
of resisting the anther ity of parliament, are more 
lightly taxed than any part of Great Britain. Par¬ 
liament in attempting to exercise its supposed 
right, whether well or ill-grounded, of taxing the 
colonies, has never hitherto demanded of them any 
thing which even approached to a just proportion 
to what was paid by their '-fellow-subjects at home. 
If the contribution of the colonies, besides, was to 
rise or fall in proportion to the rise or fall of the 
land tax, parliament could not tax them without 
taxing at the same time its own coostituents, and 
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tlWi itifght ift this case he considered as vir¬ 

tually represented in parliament. 

' Examples ptfe not want«i'g 6f empires in which 
(til the differerit provinces are not taxed, if I may 
he allowed the expression, in one massj but in 
which the i^vereign regulates the sum which each 
,proviiice ought to pay, and in some provinces as¬ 
sesses atld levies it as he thinks proper; while in 
others, he leaves it to he assessed and levied as the 
respective states of each province shall determine. 
In some provinces of Erance, the king not only im¬ 
poses what taxes he thinks proper, but assesses and 
levies them in the way he thinks proper. From 
Others he demands a certain sum, but leaves it to 
the states of each province to assess and levy that 
Sum as they think proper. According to the scheme 
Of taking by requisition, the parliament of Great 
Britain would stand nearly in the same situation 
towards the colony assemblies, as th? king of France 
does towards the states of vhose provinces which 
still enjoy the privilege of having states of their 
own, the provinces of P’rauce which are supposed 
to be the best governed. 

But though, according to this scheme, the colonies 
eould have no just reason to fear that their share of 
the public burdens should ever exceed the proper 
proportion to that of their fellow-citizens at home j 
Qtiat Britain might have just reason to fear that 
ft never jvould amount to that proper proportion. 
InW parliltftettt of Great Britain has not for some 
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time past had the same established authority jn the 
colonies which the French king has in those pro¬ 
vinces of France which ^still enjoy the privilege of 
having states of their own. The colony assemblies, 
il' they were not very favourably disposed (and un» 
less more skilfully managed than they ever have 
been hitherto, they are not very likely to be so), 
might still find many pretences for evading or re¬ 
jecting the most reasonable requisitions of parlia¬ 
ment. A French war breaks out, we shall suppose; 
ten millions must immediately be raised, in order 
to defend the seat of the empire. This sum must 
be borrowed upon the credit of some parliamentary 
fund mortgaged for paying the interest. Part of 
this fund parliament proposes to raise by a tax to 
be levied in Great Britain, and part of it, by a 
requisition to all the different colony assemblies of 
America and the West Indies. Would people readily 
advance their money upon the credit of a fund, 
which partly depended upon the good humour of 
all those assemblies, far distant from the seat of the 
war, and sometimes, perhaps, thinking themselves 
not much concerned in the event of it? Upon 
such a fund no more money would probably be 
advanced than what the tax to be levied in Great 
Britain might be supposed to answer for. The 
whole burden of the debt contracted on account of 
the war would in this manner fall, as it always has 
done hitherto, upon Great Britain; upon a part of 
the empire, and not upon the whole empirit-" Great 
Britain is, perhaps, since the»world began, the only 
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state whichi as It has extended its empire, has only 
increased its expense without onee augmenting its' 
resources. Other states h^r. generally disburdened 
themselves, upon their subject and subordinate pro¬ 
vinces, of the most considerable part of the expense 
of defending the empire. Great Britain h-as hitherto 
^uffered her subject and subordinate provinces to 
disburden themselves upon her of almost this whole 
expense. In order to put Great Britain upon a 
footing of equality with her own colonies, which 
the law has hitherto supposed to be subject and 
subordinate, it seems necessary, upon the scheme of 
taxing them by parliamentary recjuisition, that par¬ 
liament should have some means of rendering its 
requisitions immediately effectual, in case the 
colony assemblies should attempt to evade or reject 
them; and what those means are, it is not very 
easy to conceive, and it has not yet been explained. 

Should the parliament of Great Britain, at the 
same time, be ever fully established in the right of 
taxing the colonies, even independent of the consent 
of their own assemblies, the importance of those 
assemblies would from that moment be at an end, 
and with it, that of all the leading men of British 
America. Men desire to have some share in the 
management of public affairs chiefly on account of 
the importance which it gives them. Upon the 
power which the greater part of the leading men, 
the natural aristocracy of every country, have of 
presefving or defending their respective importance, 
depends the stability alid dutation of every system 
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of free jroverninent. In the attacks {(hich thos? 
leading men are continually making upon the im* 
portance of one anoth^, and in the defence of their 
own, consists the whole' play of dcwiestic faction 
and ambition. The leading 'men of America, like 
those of all other countries, desire to preserve their 
own importance. They feel, or imagine, that it 
their assemblies, which they are fond of calling 
parliaments, and of considering as equal in authority 
to the parliament of Great Britain, should be so 
far degraded as to beeome the humble ministers 
and executive officers of that parliament, the greater 
part of their own importance would be at an end. 
They have rejected, therefore, the proposal of being 
taxed by parliamentary requisition, and like other 
ambitious and high-spirited men, have rather chosen 
to draw the sword in defence of their own import¬ 
ance. 

Towards the declension of the Roman republic, 
the allies of Rome, \vho had borne the principal 
burden of defending the state and extending the 
empire, demanded to be admitted to all the privi¬ 
leges of Roman citizens. Upon being refused, the 
social war broke out. During the course of that 
war Rome granted tjiose privileges to the greater 
])art of them, one by one, and in proportion as they 
detached themselves from the general confederacy. 
The parliament of Great Britain insists upon taxing 
the colonies; and they refuse to be taxed by a par¬ 
liament in which they are not represented. If to 
each colony, vfbich should jdetach.itself from tlip 
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general coj^federacy, Great Britain should allow 
such a number of representatives as suited the pro¬ 
portion of what it contributed to the public revenue 
6f the empire,in consequence of its being subjected 
to the same taxes, and in coin(>ensation admitted to 
the same freedom of trade with its fellow-subjects 
at home; the, number of its representatives to be 
augmented as the* proportion of its contribution 
mig^ afterwards augment; a new method of ac¬ 
quiring importance, a new and more dazzling object 
of ambition would be presented to the leading men 
of each colony. Instead of ynddling for the little 
prizes which are to be found in wliat may be called 
the paltry raffle of colony faction, they might then 
hope, from the presiimpfion which men naturally 
have in their own ability and good fortune, to draw 
some of the great prizes which sometimes come 
from the wheel of the great state lottery of British 
politics. Unless this or some other method is fallen 
upon, and there seenrs to be none more obvious 
than this, of preserving the importance and of grati¬ 
fying the ambition of the leading men of America, 
it is not very probable that they will ever voluntarily 
submit to us; and we ought to consider that the 
blood which must be shed in forcing them to do so, 
is, every drop of it, the blood either of those wlio 
are or of those whom we wish to have for our fel¬ 
low-citizens. They are very weak who flatter them¬ 
selves that, in the state to which things have come, 
our,Rolonies,will be easily conquered by force alone. 
The persons whj) now govern the resolutiousof what 
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they call their continental congress, feel laathemselvetf 
at this moment a degree of importance which, per¬ 
haps, the greatest suhjpcts in Europe scarce feel. 
From shopkeepers, tradesmen, and attorneys, they 
are become statesmen and le*gislators, and are em¬ 
ployed iii contriving a new form of government for 
an extensive empire, which, they flatter themselves, 
will become, and which, indeed, seems very likely 
to become, one of the greatest and most formidable 
that ever was in the world. Five hundred different 
people, perhaps, who in different ways act immedi¬ 
ately under the continental congres.s; and five hun¬ 
dred thousand, perhaps, who act under those five 
hundred, all feel in the same manner a proportion- 
able rise in their own importance. Almost every 
individual of the governing party in America fills, 
at present, in his own fancy, a station superior, not 
only to what he had ever filled before, but to what 
he had ever expected to fill; and unless some new 
object of ambition is presented either to him or to 
his leaders, if he has the ordinary spirit of a man, 
he will die in defence of that station. 

It is a remark of the president Henaut, that we 
now read with pleasure the account of many little 
transactions of the Ligue, which when they hap¬ 
pened were not perhaps considered as very important 
pieces of news. But every man then, says he, fan¬ 
cied himself of some importance; and the innume¬ 
rable memoirs which have come down to us from 
those times were, the greater part of them, written 
by people who took pleasure In recoxding and mag- 
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nifying mmia ia w^iicla, tUey flattered themselves, 
they had been eonsdprable actors. How obsti¬ 
nately the city of Paris upon that occasion defeiided 
itself, what a’ dreadful famine it supported rather 
than subnflit to the best and afterwards to the most 
beloved of all the French kings, is well known. The 
greater pajft of the citizens, or those who governed 
the greater part of them, fought in defence of their 
own importance, which they foresaw was to be at 
an end whenever the ancient government should be 
re-established. Our colonies, unless they can be 
induced to consent to a union, are very likely to 
defend themselves against the best of all mo^er 
countries, as obstinately as the city of Paris did 
against one of the best of kings. 

The idea of representation was unknown in ancient 
times. When the people of one state were admitted 
to the right of citizenship in another, they bad no 
other means of exercising that right but by coming 
in a body to vote and deliberate with the people of 
that other state. The admission of the greater part 
of the inhabitaiits of Italy to the privileges of Romajj 
citizens, completely ruined the Roman republic. It 
was no longer possible to distinguish between who 
was and who was uot a Roman citizen. No tribe 
could know its own members. A rabble of any 
kind could be introduced into the assemblies of th^ 
people, could drive out the real citizens, and decide 
upon the affairs of the republic as if they theipselve.s 
had been such. But though America were to send 
fifty or sixty p^w representatives to Parliament, the 
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door-keeper of the House of ComuiOJA, eould not 
find any great difficulty fh distinguishing between 
wlio was and who was'^not a member. Though the 
H oman constitution, therefore, was necessarily ruinei? 
by the unimi of Home with the allied states of 
Italy, there is not the least probability that the 
British constitution would be hurt by the union of 
(ireat Britain with her colonies. That constitution, 
on the contrary, would be completed by it, and 
seems to be imperfect without it. The assembly 
which deliberates and decides concerning the affairs 
of every part of the empire, in order to be properly 
informed, ought certainly to have representatives 
from every part of it. That this union, however, 
could be easily effectuated, or that difficulties and 
great difficulties might not occur in the execution, 
I do not pretetid. 1 have yet heard of none, how¬ 
ever, which appear insurmountable. The principal, 
perhaps, arise not from the nature of things, but 
from the prejudices and opinions of the people both 
on this and on the other side of the Atlantic. 

We on this side the water are afraid lest the 
multitude of American representatives should over¬ 
turn the balance of the constitution, and increase too 
much either the influence of the crown on the one 
hand, or the force of the democracy on the other. 
Blit if the number of American representatives 
were to he in proportion to the produce of American 
taxation, the number of people to he managed 
would increase exactly in proportion to the means 
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of managiiif Ibom; and the means of managing to 
the number of people to be managed. The monar- 
chical and democratical palts of the constitution 
%vould, after the union, stand exactly in the same 
degree of relative forbe with regard to one another 
as they had done before. 

The people on tlie other side of the water are afraid 
lest their distance from the seat of government might 
expose them to many oppressions. But their repre¬ 
sentatives in parliament, of which the number ought 
from the first to be considerable, would easily be 
able to protect them from all oppression. The dis¬ 
tance could not much weaken the dependency of 
the representative upon the constituent, and the for¬ 
mer would still feel that he owed his seat in parlia¬ 
ment, and all the consequence which he derived 
from it, to the good-will of the latter. It would be 
the interest of the former, therefore, to cultivate that 
good-will by complaining, with all the authority of 
a member of the legislature, of every outrage which 
any civil or military officer might be guilty of in 
those remote parts of the empire. The distance 
of America from the seat of government, besides, 
the natives of that country might flatter themselves, 
with some appearance of reason too, would not be of 
very long continuance. Such has hitherto been the 
rapid progress of that country in wealth, population, 
and improvement, that in the course of little more 
than a century, perhaps, the produce of American 
might exceed that of British taxation. The seat of 
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the empire wwild then* inatitrally remdtSs itself to 
that part of the Cihpire which contributed most to 
the sfeneral defence an'd support of the whole. 

The discovery Of America and thaf of a passage 
to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, ire 
the two greatest and most important events recorded 
in the history of mankind. Their cqlisequences 
haTe already been very great: but, in the short 
period of between two and three centuries which has 
elapsed since these discoveries were made, it is im¬ 
possible that the whole extent of their consequences 
can have been seen. What benefits, or what mis¬ 
fortunes to mankind may hereafter result from those 
great events, no human wisdom can foresee. By 
imiling, in some measure, the most distant parts of 
the world, by enabling them to relieve one another'.s 
wants, to increase one another’s enjoyments, and to 
encourage one another’s industry, their general tend¬ 
ency would .seem to be beneficial. To the natives, 
however, both of the East and West Indies, all the 
commercial benefits which cun have resulted from 
those events have been sunk and lost in the dreadful 
misfortunes which they have occasioned. These 
misfortunes, however, seem to have arisen rather 
from accident than from anything in the nature of 
those events themselves. At the particular time 
When these discoveries were made, the superiority 
of force happened to be so great on the side of the 
Europeans, that they were enabled to commit with 
imptinity every sort of injustice in those remote 
countries. Hereafter, perhaps, the natives of those 
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countries rpay frow stronger, or those of Europe 
may gr^yv weaker,-and the mhabitants of all the 
differeirt quarters of the woj^d may arrive at that 
equality of courage and torce which, hy inspiring 
mutual fear, can alone' overawe the injustice of in¬ 
dependent nations into some sort of respect for the 
rights of one another. But nothing seems more 
likely to establish this equality of force than that mu¬ 
tual; communication of knowledge and of all sorts of 
improvements which an extensive commerce from 
all countries to all countries naturally, or rather ne¬ 
cessarily, carries along with it. 

In the mean time one of the principal effects of 
those discoveries has been to raise the mercantile 
system to a degree of spldndour and glory,which, it 
could never otherwise have attained to. It is the 
object of that system to enrich a great nation rather 
by trade and manufactures than by the improve¬ 
ment and cultivation of land, rather by the industry 
of the towns than by that of .the country. But in 
consequence of those discoveries* the commercial 
towns of Euroj>el instead of being the manufacturers 
and carriers for but a very small part of the world 
(that part of Europe which is washed by the At¬ 
lantic ocean, and the countries which lie romid the 
Baltic and Mediterranean seas), have now become 
the manufacturers for the numerous and thriving 
cultivators of America, and the carriers, and in some 
respects the manufacturers too, for almost all the 
different nations of Asia, Africa, and America. Two 
new worlds have, been qtened to their industry, each 
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of them much greater swtd more exteBs^re than the 
old one, and the market of one of them growing still 
greater and greater evtTy^day. 

The countries which possess th*e colonies of 
America, and which trade * directly to the East 
Indies, enjoy, indeed, the whole show and splendour 
of this great commerce. Other countries, however, 
notwithstanding all the invidious restraints by which 
it is meant to exclude them, frequently enjoy a 
greater share of the real benefit of it. The colonies 
of Spain and Portugal, for example, give more real 
encouragement to the industry of other countries 
than to that of Spain and Portugal. In the single 
article ..of linen alone the consumption of those 
colonies amounts, it is sai'd, but I do not pretend to 
warrant the quantity, to more than three millions 
sterling a year. But this great consumption is 
almost entirely .supplied by France, Flanders, Hol¬ 
land, and Germany. Spain and Portugal furnish 
but a small part of il. The capital which supplies 
the colonies with this great quantity of linen is an¬ 
nually distributed among, and furnishes a revenue 
to the inhabitants of those other countries. The 
jjrofits of it only are spent in Spain and Portugal, 
where they help to support the sumptuous profusion 
of the merchants of Cadiz and Lisbon. 

Even the regulations by which each nation en¬ 
deavours to secure to itself the exclusive trade of its 
own Colonics, are frequently more hurtful to the 
countries in favour of which they are established, 
than to those against whiclf they <ire established. 
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Tfte unjust Ofipression of the industry of other coun¬ 
tries, fails hack, if I may say so, njxm the heads of 
the opjfressors, and crusheji tlieir industry more than 
it does that of "ihose other countries. By tho^e regu¬ 
lations, for example, the merchant of Hamburgh 
must send the linen which he destines il^r the 
American market to London, and he must bring 
back from thence the tobacco which he destines for 
the German market; because he can neither send 
the one directly to America, nor bring back the 
other directly from thence. By this restraint he is 
probably obliged to sell the one somewhat cheaper, 
and to buy the other somewhat dearer than he otlier- 
wise might have done; and his profits are probably 
somewhat abridged by means of it. In this trade, 
however, between Hamburgh and I.ondon, he cer¬ 
tainly receives the returns of his capital much more 
quickly than he could possibly have done in the 
direct trade to America, even though we should 
suppose, what is by no means the case, that the 
payments of America were as punctual as those of 
London. In the trade, therefore, to which those, 
regulations confine the merchant of Hamburgh, 
his capital can keep in constant employment a much 
greater quantity of German industry than it possibly 
could have done in the tra<le from which he is ex¬ 
cluded. Though the one employment, therefore, 
may to him perhaps be less profitable than the other, 
it daunot be less advantageous to his country. It is 
quite otherwise with the employment into which the 
monopoly natuially attracts, if I may say so, the 
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capital of the London merchant. That |roployn>ent 
may, perhaps,’ be moife profitable to him than the 
greater part of other Employments, but on account 
of the slowness of the returns, it csninot be more 
advantageous to his country. * 

Alter all the unjust attempts, therefore, of every 
country in Europe to engross to itself the whole ad¬ 
vantage of the trade of its own colonies, no country 
has yet been able to engross to itself anything but 
the expense of supporting in time of peace, and of 
defending in time of war, the oppre.ssive authority 
which it assumes over them. The inconveniencies 
resulting from the possession of its colonies, every 
country has engrossed to itself completely. The 
advantages resulting froift their trade it has been 
obliged to share with many other countries. 

At first sight, no doubt, the monopoly of the 
great commerce of America naturally seems to be 
an acquisition of the highest value. To the undis¬ 
cerning eye of giddy ambition, it naturally presents 
itself amidst the confused scramble of politics and 
war, as a very dazzling object to* fight for. 'J'he 
dazzling splendour of the object, however, the im¬ 
mense greatness of the commerce, is the very qua¬ 
lity which renders tlje monopoly of it hurtful, or 
which makes one employment, in its own nature 
necessarily less advantageous to the country than 
the greater part of other employments, absorb a 
much greater proportion of the capital of the country 
than what would otlierwise have gone to it. 

The mercantile stock of* every,country, it has 
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been in the second book, naturaHy seeks, if 

one may say so, the employment most advantageous 
to that country. If it is enfployed m the carrying 
trade, the coutitry to which it belongs becomes the 
emporium of the goods of all the countries whose 
trade that stock carries on. But the owner f)f that 
Stock necessarily wishes to dispose of as great a 
part of those goods as he can at home. .He thereby 
saves himself the trouble, risk, and expense, of ex¬ 
portation, and he will upon that account be glad to 
sell them at home, not only for a much smaller 
price, but with somewhat a smaller profit than he 
might expect to make by sending them abroad. 
He naturally, therefore, endeavours as much as he 
can to turn his carrying trade into a foreign trade 
of consumption. If his stock again is employed in 
a foreign trade of consumption, he will, for the same 
reason, be glad to dispose of at home as great a 
part as he can of the home goods, which he collects 
in order to export to some foreign market, and he 
will thus endeavour, as much as he can, to turn his 
foreign trad© ol' consumption into a home trade. 
The mercantile stock of every country naturally 
courts in this manner the near, and shuns the dis¬ 
tant employment; naturally oourts the employment 
in which the returns are frequent, and shuns that in 
which they are distant and slow; naturally courts 
the employment in which it cau maintain the 
greatest quantity of productive labour in the 
country to which it belongs, or in which its owner 
resides, and shims that/ in which it can maintain 
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there the smallest quantity. It naturally courts the 
employment whiph in ordinary cases is most ad¬ 
vantageous, aad shunst that which in ordinary cases 
is least advantageous to tfiat country.* 

But if in any of those distsflit employments, which 
in ordinary cases are less advantageous to the 
country, the profit should happen to rise somewhat 
higher than what is sufficient to balance the natural 
preference which is given to nearer employments, 
this su|)eriority of profit will draw stock from those 
nearer employments, till the profits of all return to 
their proper level. This superiority of profit, how¬ 
ever, is a proof that in the actual circumstances of 
the society, those distant employments are somewhat 
under-stocked in proportibn to other employments, 
and that the stock of the society is not distributed in 
the projierest manner among all the different em¬ 
ployments carried on in it. It is a proof that some¬ 
thing is either bought cheaper or sol'd dearer than 
it ought to be, and that some particular class of 
citizens is more or less oppressed either by paying 
more or by getting less than what i.? suitable to that 
equality, which ought to take place, and which na¬ 
turally does take place, among all the different 
classes of them. Thpugh the same capital never 
will maintain the same quantity of productive labour 
in a distant as in a near employment, yet a distant 
employment may be as necessary for the welfare ot 
the society as a near one; the goods which the dis¬ 
tant employment deals in being necessary, perhaps, 
tor carrying on many of the nearei>- employnieats. 
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But if the,profits of those who deal in such goods 
are above their proper level, those goods will be sold 
dearer than they ought to We, or somewhat above 
their natural '“price, and all those engaged in the 
nearer employments vtill be more or less oppressed 
by this high price. Their interest, therefore^ in this 
case, requires that some stock should be withdrawn 
from those nearer employments, and turned towards 
that distant one, in order to reduce its profits to 
their proper level, and the price of the goods which 
it deals in to their natural price. In this extraordi¬ 
nary ca.se, the public interest requires that some 
stock should be withdrawn from those employments 
which in ordinary cases are more advantageous, and 
turned towards one which in ordinary cases is lesS 
advantageous to the public; and in this'extraordi¬ 
nary case, the natural interests and inclinations of 
men coincide as exactly with the public interest as 
in all other ordinary cases, and ■ lead them to with¬ 
draw stock from the near, and to turn it towards the 
distant employment. 

It is thus thdt the private interests and passions 
of individuals naturally dispose them to turn their 
stock towards the employments which in ordinary 
cases are most advantageous, to the society. But if 
from this natural preference they should turn too 
much of it towards those employments, the fall of 
profit in them and the rise of it in all others imme¬ 
diately dispose them to alter this faulty distribution. 
Without any intervention of law, therefore, the pri¬ 
vate interests ^nd passions of men naturally lead 
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them to divide and distribute the stock (jf every so¬ 
ciety, among all the diiFerent employments carried 
on in it, as nearly a^ possible in the proportion 
which is most agreeable to*the interes* of tlie whole 
society. 

All the different regulations of the mercantile .sys¬ 
tem necessarily derange more or less this natural 
and most advantageous distribution of stock. But 
those which concern the trade to America and the 
East Indies derange it perhaps more than any other; 
because the trade to those two great continents ab¬ 
sorbs a greater quantity of stock than any two other 
branches of. trade. The regulations, however, by 
which this derangement is effected in those two dif¬ 
ferent branches of trade afe not altogether the same. 
Moaoprly is the great engine of both; but it is a dif¬ 
ferent sort of monopoly. Monopoly of one kind or 
another, indeed, seems to be the sole engine of the 
mercantile system. 

la the trade to America every nation endeavours 
to engross as much as possible the whole market of 
its own colonies, by fairly excluding all other nations 
from any direct trade to them. During the greater 
part of the sixteenth century, the Portuguese endea¬ 
voured to manage the, trade to the East Indies in 
the same manner, by claiming the sole right of sail¬ 
ing in the Indian seas, on account of the merit of 
having first found out the road to them. The Dutch 
still continue to exclude ail other European nations 
from any direct trade to their spice islands. Mono¬ 
polies of this kind are evidently established against 
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all other European nations, who are thereby not 
only excluded from a trade to which it might he 
convenient for them to turn sdme part of their stuck, 
hut are ohligell to huy the goods which that trade 
deals in somewhat deafer, than if they could import 
them themselves directly from the countries which 
produce them. 

But since the fall of the power of Portugal, no 
European nation has claimed the exclusive right of 
sailing in the Indian seas, of which the principal 
ports are now open to the ships of all European 
nations. Except in Portugal, however, and within 
these few years in France, the trade to the East 
Indies has in every Euro])ean country heen subjected 
to an exclusive company. ‘ Monopolies of this kind 
are properly established against the very nation 
which erects them. The greater part of that nation 
are thereby not only excluded from a trade to which 
it might be convenient for them to turn some part of 
their stock, but are obliged to buy the goods which 
that trade deals in, somewhat dearer than if it was 
open and free to all their countrymen. Since the 
establishment of the English East India company, 
for example, the other inhabitants of England, over 
and above being excluded from the trade, must have 
paid in the price of the East India goods which they 
have consumed, not only for all the extraordinary 
profits which the company may have made upon 
those goods in consequence of their monopoly, but 
for all the extraordinary waste which the fraud and 
abuse, inseparfible fretn the management of the 
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affairs of so great a company, must nec^sarily have 
occasioned. The absurdity of this second kind of 
monopoly, therefore, ^s much more manifest than 
that of the first. 

Both these kinds of mono])olies derange more or 
less the natural distribution of the stock of the so¬ 
ciety; but they do not always derange it in the same 
way. 

Monopolies of the first kind always attract to the 
particular trade in which they are established, a 
greater proportion of the stock of the society than 
what would go to that trade of its own accord. 

Monopolies of the second kind may sometimes 
attract stock towards the particular trade in which 
they are established, and sometimes repel it from 
that trade according to different circumstances. In 
poor countries they naturally attract towards that 
trade more stock than would otherwise go to it. In 
rich countries they naturally repel from it a good 
deal of stock which would otherwise go to it. 

Such poor countries as Sweden and Denmark, for 
example, would probably have neter sent a single 
ship to the East Indies, had not the trade, been sub¬ 
jected to an exclusive company. The establishment 
of such a company jiecessarily encourages adven¬ 
turers. Their monopoly secures them against all 
competitors in the home market, and they have the 
same chance for foreign markets with the traders of 
other nations. Their monojjoly shows them the cer¬ 
tainty of a great profit upon a considerable quantity 
of goods, and the chance t)f a considerable profit 
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upon a grc^ quantity. Without such extraordinary 
encouratjeinent, the poor traders of such poor coun¬ 
tries would probably never have thought of hazarding 
their small citpitals in so very distant and uncertain 
an adventure as the frade to the East Indies must 
naturally have appeared to them. 

Such a rich country as Holland, on the contrary, 
would probably, in the case of a free trade, send 
many more ships to the East Indies tlian it actually 
does. The limited stock of the Dutch East India 
Company probably repels from that trade many great 
mercantile capitals which would otherwise go to it. 
The mercantile capital of Holland is so great that it 
is, as it were, continually overflowing, sometimes into 
the public funds of foreign countries, sometimes into 
loans to private traders and adventurers of foreign 
countries, sometimes into the most round-about 
foreign trades of consumption, and sometimes into 
the carrying trade. All near employments being 
completely filled up, all the 'capital which can be 
placed in them with any tolerable profit being already 
placed in them,'the cajiital of Holfand necessarily 
flows towards the most distant employments. The 
trade to the East Indies, if it were altogether free, 
would probably absorb the greater part of this re¬ 
dundant eapifcil. The East Indies offer a market 
both for the manufactures of Europe and for the 
gold and silver as well as for several other produc¬ 
tions of America, greater and more extensive than 
both Eurojie and America put together. 

Every derangement (Jf the natural distribution of 
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Stock is necessarily hurtful to the society in which 
it takes place; whether it be by repellinpf from a 
particular trade the stock which would otherwise go 
to it, or by attracting towards a particitlar trade that 
which would not otherwise come to it. If, without 
any exclusive company, the trade of H olland to the 
East Indies would be greater than it actually is, that 
country must suffer a considerable loss by pari of its 
capital being excluded from the employment most 
convenient for that part. And in the same manner, 
if, without an exclusive company, the trade of 
Sweden and Denmark to the East Indies would be 
less than it actually i.s, or, what perhaps is more 
probable, would not exi.st at all, those two countries 
must likewi.se suffer a considerable loss by part of 
their capital being drawn into an enitrloynient which 
must be more or less unsuitable to their present cir¬ 
cumstances. Better for them, perhaps, in their pre¬ 
sent circumstances, to buy East India goods of other 
nations, even though* they should pay somewhat 
dearer, than to turn so great a part of their small 
capital to so very distant a trade, in which the re¬ 
turns are so very slow, in which that capital can 
.maintain so small a quantity of productive labour at 
home, where productive labour is so much wanted, 
where so little is done, and where so much is to do. 

Though without an exclusive company, therefore, 
a particular country should not be able to carry on 
any direct trade to the East Indies, it will not from 
thence follow that such a company ought to be esta- 
.blished there, but only that such a ccnmtiy ougnt not 
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in rtiese circumstances to trade directly to the East 
Indies. That such companies are not in general 
necessary for carrying on the East India trade, is 
sufficiently dfemoustrated by the experience of the 
Portuguese, who enjoyed almost the whole of it for 
more than a century together without any exclusive 
company. 

No private merchant, it has been said, could well 
have capital sufficient to maintain factors and agents 
in the different ports of the East Indies, in order to 
provide goods for the ships which he might occa¬ 
sionally send thither; and yet, unless he was able to 
do this, the difficulty of finding a cargo might fre¬ 
quently make his ships lose the season for returning, 
and the expense of so long a delay would not only 
eat up the whole profit of the adventure, but fre¬ 
quently occasion a very considerable loss. This 
argument, however, if it proved anything at all, 
would prove that no one great branch of trade could 
be carried on without an exclusive company, which 
is contrary to the experience of all nations. There is 
no great branch of trade in which the capital of any 
one private merchant is sufficient for carrying on all 
the subordinate branches which must be carried on, 
in order to carry on the principal one. But when a 
nation is ripe for any great branch of trade, some 
merchants naturally turn their capitals towards the 
principal, and some towards the subordinate branches 
of it; and though all the difierent branches of it are 
in this manner carried on, yet it very seldom happens 
that they are all carrted on by the capital of one 
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private merchant. If a nation, therefoi^, is ripe for 
the East India trade, a certain portion of its capital 
will naturally divide itself amonaf all the different 
branches of that trade. f?ome of its tnerchants will 
find it for their interest to reside in the East Indies, 
and to employ their capitals there in providina: fijoods 
for the ships which are to be sent out by other 
merchants who reside in Europe. The settlements 
which different European nations have obtained in 
the East Indies, if they were taken from the exclusive 
companies to which they at present belong’, and put 
under the immediate protection of the sovereign, 
would render this residence both safe and easy, at 
least to the merchants of the particular nations to 
wliom those settlements iJelong. If at any particular 
time that part of the capital of any country which of 
its own accord tended and inclined, if I may say so, 
towards the East India trade, wa.s not .sufficient for 
carrying on all those different branches of it, it would 
be a proof that, at that particular time, that country 
was not ripe for that trade, and that it would do 
better to buy for some time, even at a higher price, 
from other European nations, the East India goods 
it had occasion for, than to import them itself directly 
from the East Indies. What it might lose by the 
high price of those goods could seldom be equal to 
the loss which it would sustain by the distraction of 
a large portion of its capital from other employments 
more necessary, or more useful, or more suitable to 
its circumstances and situation, than a direct trade 
to the East Indies. 
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Though the Europeans possess many considerable 
settlements both upon the coast of Africa and in the 
East Indies, they have not yet established in either 
of those countfies such numerous and thriving colo¬ 
nies as those in the islands and continent of America. 
Africa, however, as wfell as several of the countries 
comprehended under the general name of the East 
indies, are inhabited by barbarous nations. But 
those nations were by no means so weak and de¬ 
fenceless as the miserable and helpless Americans; 
and in proportion to the natural fertility of the 
countries which they inhabited, they were besides 
much more fiopulous. The most barbarous nations 
either of Africa or of tlie East Indies were shep¬ 
herds; even the Hottentots were so. But the natives 
of every part of America, except Mexico and Peru, 
were only hunters; and the diflerence is very great 
between the number of shepherds and that of hunters 
whom the same extent of equally fertile territory can 
maintain. In Africa and the East Indies, therefore, 
it was more difficult to displace the natives, and to 
extend the European plantations over the greater 
part of the lands of the original inhabitants. The 
genius of exclusive companies, besides, is unfavour¬ 
able, it has already been ohsevved, to the growth of 
new colonies, and has probably been the principal 
cause of the little progress which they have made in 
the East Indies. The Portuguese carried on the 
trade both to Africa and the East Indies without 
any exclusive companies, and their settlements at 
Congo, Angola, «nd Beliguela on the coast of Africa, 
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and at Goa in the East Indies, thougtv much de¬ 
pressed by superstition^and every sort of bad govern¬ 
ment, yet bear some faint resemblance to the colo¬ 
nies of America, and are partly inhabtted by Portu¬ 
guese who have been establTshed there for several 
generations. The Dutch settlements at the Cape of 
Good Hope and at Batavia, are at present the most 
considerable colonics which the Europeans have 
established either in Africa or in the East Indies, 
and both these settlements are peculiarly fortunate 
in their situation. The Cape of Good Hope was in¬ 
habited by a race of f)eople almost as barbarous and 
((uitc as incapable of defending themselves as the 
natives of America. It is besides the half-way house, 
if one may say so, between Europe and the East 
Judies, at which almost every European ship makes 
some stay both in going and returning. The sup¬ 
plying of those ships with every sort of fresh provi¬ 
sions, with fruit and sometimes with wine, affords 
alone a very extensive'market for the surplus pro¬ 
duce of the colonists. What the Cape of Good 
Ho]ie is between Europe and every part of the East 
Indies, Batavia is between the principal countries of 
the East Indies. It lies upon the most frequented 
road from ludostan t« China and Japan, and is 
nearly about mid-way upon that road. Almost all 
the ships too that sail between Europe and China 
touch at Batavia; and it is, over and above all this, 
the centre and principal mart of what is called the 
country trade of the East Indies; not only of that 
jjart of it which is carried oif by Europeans, but of 
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that wlriclvis carried on by the native Indians; and 
vessels havigatcd by the inhabitants of China and 
Japan, ofTonquin, Malacca, Cochin-China, and the 
island of Cetebes, are frequently to be seen in its 
port. Such advantageous situations have enabled 
those two colonies to surmount all the obstacles 
which the oppressive genius of an exclusive com¬ 
pany may have occasionally opposed to their growth. 
They have enabled Batavia to surmount the addi¬ 
tional disadvantage of perhaps the most unwhole¬ 
some climate in the world. 

The English and Dutch companies, though they 
have established no considerable colonies, except the 
two above mentioned, have both made considerable 
conquests in the East Indies. But in the manner 
in which they both govern their new subjects, the 
natural genius of an exclusive company has shown 
itself most distinctly. In the spice islands the Dutch 
are said to burn all the spiceries which a fertile sea¬ 
son produces beyond what they expect to dispose of 
in Europe with such a profit as they think suffi¬ 
cient. In the'islands where they have no settle¬ 
ments, they give a premium to those who collect the 
young blossoms and green leaves of the clove and 
nutmeg trees which naturally grow there, but which 
this savage policy has now, it is said, almost com¬ 
pletely extirpated. Even in the islands where they 
have settlements they have very much reduced, it is 
said, the number of those trees. If the produce even 
of their own islands was much greater than what 
suited their market, the natives, they suspect, might 
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find means to convey some part of it to other nations; 
and the best way, they imagine, to secure their own 
monopoly, is to take care that no more shall grow 
than what they themselves carry to'market. By 
different arts of oppression they have reduced the 
population of several of the Moluccas nearly to the 
number which is sufficient to supply with fresh pro¬ 
visions and other necessaries of life their own insig¬ 
nificant garrisons, and such of their ships as occa¬ 
sionally come there for a cargo of spices. Under 
the government even of the Portuguese, however, 
those islands are said to have been tolerably well in¬ 
habited. The English company have not yet had 
time to establish in Bengal so perfectly destructive 
a system. The plan of their government, however, 
has had exactly the same tendency. It has not been 
uncommon, I am well assured, for the cliief, tliat is, 
the first clerk of a factory, to order a peasant to 
plough up a rich field of poppies, and sow it with 
rice or some other grain. The pretence was, to pre¬ 
vent a scarcity of provisions; but the real reason, 
to give the chief an opportunity of selling at a better 
price a large quantity of opium, which he happened 
then to have upon hand. Upon other occasions the 
order has been reversj^d; and a rich field of rice or 
other grain has been ploughed up, in order to make 
room for a plantation of poppies; when the chief 
foresaw that extraordinary profit was likely to be 
made by opium. The servants of the company have 
upon several occasions attempted to establish in their 
own favour the monopoly of some of the most im- 
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portant branches, not only of the foreign, but of the 
inland tracfe of the country. Had they been allowed 
to go on, it is impossible that they should not at 
some time or another have attempted to restrain the 
production of the particular articles of which they 
had thus usurped the monopoly, not only to the 
quantity which they themselves could purcha.se, but 
to that which they could expect to sell with such a 
profit as they might think .sufficient. In the course 
of a century or two, the policy of the English com¬ 
pany would in this manner have probably proved as 
completely destructive as that of the Dutch. 

Notliing, however, can be more directly contrary 
to the real interest of those companies, con?idere<l 
as the sovereigns of the countries which tltey'hwe 
conquered, than this destructive plan. In almost all 
countries the revenue of the sovereign is drawn from 
that of the people. The greater the revenue of the 
people, therefore, the greater the annual produce of 
their land and labour, the more they can afford to 
the sovereign. It is his interest, therefore, to in¬ 
crease as much- as po.ssible that annual ])i'oduce. 
But if this is the interest of every sovereign, it is 
peculiarly so of one whose revenue, like that of the 
sovereign of Bengal, arises chiefly from a land-rent. 
That rent must necessarily be in projmrtion to the 
quantity and value of the produce, and both the one 
and the other must dejteud upon the extent of the 
market. The (piantity will always be suited with 
more or less exactness to the consumption of those 
who can affort^ to pay for it, and the price which 
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they will pay will always be in proportion to the 
eagerness of their com^petition. It is the interest of 
such a sovereign, thereiVire, to open the most exten¬ 
sive market for the produce of his country, to allow 
the most jierfect freedom of commerce, in order to 
increase as much as possible the number and the 
competition of buyers; and upon this account to 
abolish, not only all mono])olies, but all restraints 
upon the transportation of the home produce from 
one part of the country to another, upon its ex)X)rta- 
tion to foreign countries, or upon the importation of 
goods of any kind for which it can be exchanged, 
lie is in this manner most likely to increase both 
the <piantity and value of that produce, and con.se- 
qhi^W'of his own share bf it, or of his own revenue. 

Btff a company of merchants are, it seems, inca¬ 
pable of considering themselves as sovereigns, even 
after they have become such. 'I’rade, or buying in 
order to sell again; they still consider as their prin¬ 
cipal business; and by a strange absurdity, regard 
the character of the sovereign as but an appendix to 
that of the merchant, as somethin* which ought to 
he made subservient to it, or by means of which 
they may he enabled to buy cheaper in India, and 
thereby to sell with a^better yjrofit in Europe. They 
endeavour for this purpose to keep out as much as 
possible all competitors from the markets of the 
countries which are subject to their government, 
and consequently to reduce, at least, some part of 
the surplus produce of those countries to what is 
barely sufficient for supplying thcir,own demand, or 
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to what ttie^ can expect to sell in Europe wiih such 
a profit as they may think reasonable. Their mer¬ 
cantile habits draw them in this manner, almost ne¬ 
cessarily, though perhaps 'Insensibly, to prefer upon 
all ordinary occasions the little and transitory profit 
of the monopolist to the great and permanent reve¬ 
nue of the sovereign, and would gradually lead them 
to treat the countries subject to their government 
nearly as th^ Dutch treat the Moluccas. Jt is the 
interest of the East India Company considered as 
sovereigns, that the European goods which are car¬ 
ried to their Indian dominions should be sold there 
as cheap as pos.sible; and that the Indian goods 
which are brought from thence should bring there 
as good a price, or should be sold there as dear as 
possible. But the reverse of this is their interest as 
merchants. As sovereigns, their interest is exactly 
the same with that of the country which they govern. 
As merchants, their interest is directly opposite to 
that interest. 

But if the genius of such a government, even as 
to what concerns its direction in Europe, is in this 
manner essentially and perhaps incurably faulty, that 
of its administration in India is still more so. That 
administration is necessarily composed of a council 
of merchants, a profession no doubt extremely re¬ 
spectable, but which in no country in the world 
carries along with it that sort of authority which 
naturally overawes the people, and without force 
commands their willing obedience. Such a council 
can command obedienoe only by the military force 
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with which they are accompanied, and tjieir govern¬ 
ment is therefore nece^ssarily military and despotical. 
Their proper business, however, is that of merchants. 
It is to sell, upon their masters’ accolmt, the Euro¬ 
pean goods consigned to them, atid to buy in return 
Indian goods for the European market. It is to .sell 
the one as dear and to buy the other as cheap as 
possible, and consequently to exclude as much as 
jTOssible all rivals from the particular market where 
they keep their shop. The genius of the administra¬ 
tion, therefore, so far as concerns the trade of the 
company, is the same as that of the direction. It 
tends to make government subservient to the inte¬ 
rest of monopoly, and consequently to stunt the 
natural growth of some parts at least of the surplus 
produce of the country to what is barely sufficient 
for answering the demand of the company. 

All the members of the administration, besides, 
trade more or less upon their own account, and it 
is in vain to prohibit them from doing so. No¬ 
thing can be more completely foolish than to ex¬ 
pect that the clerks of a great counting-house at 
ten thousand miles distance, and consequently al¬ 
most quite out of sight, should, upon a simple order 
from their masters, give up at once doing any sort 
of business upon their own account, abandon lor 
ever all hopes of making a fortune, of which they 
have the means in their hands, and content them¬ 
selves with the moderate salaries which those mas¬ 
ters allow them, and which, moderate as they are, 
can seldom be augmented, being commonly as 
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large as tl\e real profits of the company trade can 
afford. In such circumstancps, to prohibit the ser¬ 
vants of the company from trading upon their own 
account, can have scarce any other etiect than to 
enable the superior servants, under pretence of ex¬ 
ecuting their masters’ order, to opjiress such of the 
inferior ones as have had the misfortune to fall 
under their displeasure. The servants naturally 
endeavour to establish the same monopoly in favour 
of their own jirivate trade as of the public trade of 
tl)e company. Jf they are suffered to act as they 
could wish, they will establish this monopoly openly 
and directly, by fairly prohibiting all other people 
from trading in the articles in which they choose 
to deal; and this, perhaps, is the best and least 
oppressive way ol' establishing it. But il' by an 
order from Eurojie they are prohibited from doing 
this, they will, notwithstanding, endeavour to esta¬ 
blish a monopoly of the sKime kind, secretly and 
indiiectly, in a way that is much more destructive 
to the country. They will employ the whole au¬ 
thority of government, and pervert the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, in order to harass and ruin those 
who interfere with them in any branch of commerce 
which, by means of agents, either concealed, or at 
least not publicly avowed, they may choose to carry 
on. But the private trade of the servants will 
naturally extend to a much greater variety of ar¬ 
ticles than the public trade of the company. The 
public trade of the company extends no further 
than the trade with Ehrope, and comprehends a 
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part only of the foreign trade of the country. But 
the private trade of the servants may extend to all 
the different branches both of its inland and foreign 
trade. The inonoi)oly o# the company can tend 
only to stunt the natural growth of that part of the 
surplus produce which, in the ca.se of a free trade, 
would be exported to Europe. That of the servants 
tends to stunt the natural growth of every part of 
the produce in which they choose to deal, of what is 
destined for home consumption, as well as of what 
is destined for exportation ; and consequently to de¬ 
grade the cultivation of the whole country, and to 
reduce the number of its inhabitants, it tends to 
reduce the quantity of every sort of produce, even 
that of the necessaries of* life, whenever the servants 
of the company choose to deal in them, to what tho.se 
servants can both afford to buy au<I expect to sell 
with such a profit as pleases them. 

From the nature of their situation too the ser¬ 
vants must be more disposed to support with rigor- 
r)us severity their own interest against that of the 
country which they govern, than tfceir masters can 
be to support theirs. Tire country belongs to their 
masters, who cannot avoid having some regard for 
the interest of what belongs to them. But it does 
not belong to the s*ervants. The real interest of 
their masters, if they were capable of understand¬ 
ing it, is the same with that of the country*, and it 

• The interest of every proprietor of India stock, however, 
is by no means the same with that of the country in the go¬ 
vernment of which his vote gives him afme induence. See 
Book r. Chap, i, Fart 3d,—A. 
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is from ignorance chiefly, and the meanness of mer¬ 
cantile prejudice, that they ever oppress it. But 
the real interest of the servants is by no means the 
same with that of the country, and the most perfect 
information would not necessarily put an end to 
their oppressions. The regulations accordingly 
which have been sent out from Europe, though 
they have been frequently weak, have upon most 
occasions been well-meaning. More intelligence 
and perhaps less good-meaning’ has sometimes ap¬ 
peared in those established by the servants in India. 
It is a very singular government in which every 
member of the administration wishes to get out of 
the country, and consequently to have done with 
the government, as soon as he can, and U> whose 
interest, the day after he has left it and carried his 
whole fortune with him, it is perfectly indiflerent 
though the whole country was swallowed up by an 
earthquake. 

I mean not, however, by*a.nything which I have 
here said, to throw any odious imputation upon the 
general charaelei of the servants of the East India 
Company, and much less upon that of any particular 
persons. It is the system of government, the situ¬ 
ation in which they are placed, that I mean to cen¬ 
sure ; not the character of those who have acted in 
it. They acted as their situation naturally directed, 
and they who have clamoured the loudest against 
them would, probably, not have acted better them¬ 
selves. In war and negociation, the councils of 
Madras and Calcutta have upon .several occasions 
conducted themselves with a resolution and deci- 
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sive wisdom which would have done honour to the 
senate of Rome in the best days of tfiat republic. 
The members of those councils, however, had been 
bred to professions very* dilfereiit from war and 
politics. Rut their situation alone, without edu¬ 
cation, experience, or even examjrle, seems to have 
iormed in them all at once the great qualities which 
it required, and to have inspired them both with 
abilities and virtues which they therqselve.s could 
not well know that they possessed. If upon some 
occasions, therefore, it has animated them to ac¬ 
tions of magnanimity which could not well have 
Ixen expected from them, we should not wonder if 
upon others it has prompted them to exploits of 
somewhat a dilferent nature. 

Such exelusive cotnpanies, therefore, are nui¬ 
sances in every respect; always more or less incon- 
veuieiit to the countries in which they are esta¬ 
blished, and destructive to those which have the 
misfortune to fall under their government. 
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Conclusion of the Mercantile System. 

Though the encouragement of exportation, and the 
discouragement of importation, are the two great 
engines by which the mercantile system proposes to 
enrich every country, yet with regard to some par¬ 
ticular commodities it seems to follow an opposite 
plan: to discourage exportation and to encourage 
importation. Its idtiraate object, however, it pre¬ 
tends, is always the same, "to enrich the country by 
an advantageous balance of trade. It discourages 
the exportation of the materials of manufacture, 
and of the instruments of trade, in order to give our 
own workmen an advantage, and to enable them to 
undersell those of other natioAs in all foreign mar¬ 
kets : and by restraining, in this manner, the ex¬ 
portation of a feV commodities, of no great price, 
it proposes to occasion a much greater and more 
valuable exportation of others. It encourages the 
importation of the materials^ of manufacture, in 
order that our own people may be enabled to work 
them up more cheaply, and thereby prevent a 
greater and more valuable importation of the 
manufactured commodities. I do not observe, at 
least in our Statute Book, any encouragement 
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{^iven to the importation of the in^ruments of 
trade. When manufactures have advanced to a 
certain pitch of greatness, the fabrication of the 
instruments of trade becomes itself the object of 
a great number of very important manufactures. 
To give any particular encouragement to the im¬ 
portation ol' such instruments, would interfere loo 
much with the interest of those manufactures. Such 
importation, therefore, instead of being encouraged, 
has frequently been prohibited. Thus the importa¬ 
tion of wool cards, except from Ireland, or when 
brought in as wreck or prize goods, was pro¬ 
hibited by the 3d of Edward IV.; which prohi¬ 
bition was renewed by the 39th of Elizabeth, and 
has been continued and" rendered perpetual by sub- 
.sequent laws. 

The importation of the materials of manufacture 
has sometimes been encouraged by an exemption 
from the duties to which other goods are subject, 
and sometimes by bounties. 

The importation of sheep's wool from several dif¬ 
ferent countries, of cotton wool froin all countries, of 
undressed flax, of the greater part of dyeing drugs, 
of the greater part of undressed hides from Ireland 
or the British colonies, of seal skins from the Bri¬ 
tish Greenland fishery, of pig and bar iron from the 
British colonies, as well as of several other mate¬ 
rials of manufacture, has been encouraged by an 
exemption from all duties, if properly entered at 
the customhouse. The private interest of our mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers may, ptrhaps, have ex- 
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torted from j.he legislature these exemptions, as well 
as the greater part of our other commercial regu¬ 
lations. They are, however, perfectly just and 
reasonable, and if, consistently with the necessities 
of the state, they could be extended to all (he other 
materials of manufacture, the public would cer¬ 
tainly be a gainer. 

The avidity of our great manufacturers, however, 
has in some cases extended these exemptions a 
good deal beyond what can justly be considered as 
the rude materials of their work. By the 24 Geo. II. 
chap. 46, a small duty of only one penny the pound 
was imposed upon the importation of foreign brown 
linen yarn, instead of much higher duties to which 
it had been subjected before, viz. of sixpence the 
pound upon sail yarn, of one shilling the pound 
upon all French and Dutch yarn, and of two 
pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence upon the 
hundred weight of all spruce or Muscovia yarn. 
But our manufacturers were hot long satisfied with 
this reduction. By the 29th of the same king, 
chap. 15, the saitre law which gave a bounty upon 
the exportation of British and Irish linen of which 
the price did not exceed eighteen pence the jard, 
even this small duty upon the .importation of brown 
linen yarn was taken away. In the ditfereut opera¬ 
tions, however, which are necessary for the pre¬ 
paration of linen yarn, a good deal more indu<-try 
is^ employed, than in the subsequent operation of 
preparing linen cloth from linen yarn. To say 
nothing of the*iadust^y of the flax-growers and 
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flax-dressers, three or four spinners, at least, ar« 
necessary, in order to keep one weaver in constant 
employment ; and more than four-fifths of tlie 
whole quantity of labour, necessary for the pre¬ 
paration of linen cloth, is ensployed in that of linen 
yarn ; but our spinners are poor people, women 
commonly, scattered about in all different parts of 
the country, without support or protection. It is 
not by the sale of their work, but by, that of the 
complete work of the weavers, that our great master 
manufacturers make their profits. As it is their 
interest to sell the complete manufacture as dear, 
so is it to buy the materials as cheap as possible. 
By extorting from the legislature bounties upon the 
exportation of their own-linen, high duties upon the 
importation of all foreign linen, and a total pro¬ 
hibition of the home consumption of some sorts of 
French linen, they endeavour to sell their own goods 
as dear as possible. By encouraging the importa¬ 
tion of foreign linen* yarn, and thereby bringing it 
into competition with that which is made by our 
own people, they endeavour to buy the work of the 
])oor spinneis as cheap as possible. They are as in¬ 
tent to keep down the wages of their own weavers, 
as the earnings of the poor spinners, and it is by no 
means for the Irenefit of the workman, that they 
thideavour either to raise the price of the complete 
work, or to lower that of the rude materials. It 
is the industry which is carried on for the betiefit 
of the rich and the powerful, that is principally iin- 
couraged by our mercantile systetp. That which 
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is carried on for'the benefit of the poor and the indi¬ 
gent, is too bften either neglected, or oppressed. 

Botli the bounty upon the exportation of linen 
and the exemption from duty upon the importation 
of foreign yarn, which were granted oidy i'or fifteen 
years, but continued by two different prolongations, 
expire with the end of the se.s&ion of iiariiament 
which shall immediately follow the 24th of June, 
1786. 

The encouragement given to the importation of 
the materials of manufacture by bounties, has been 
principally confined to such as were imported from 
our American plantations. 

The first bounties of this kind were those granted 
about the beginning of the ])re,5ent century, upon 
the importation of naval stores from America. Un¬ 
der this denomination were coinjirehended timber 
fit (or masts, yards, and bow.sprits; hemp; tar, pitch, 
and turpentine. The bounty, however, of one pound 
the ton upon masting timber, ;ind that of .six pounds 
the ton upon hemp, were extended to such as should 
be imported into England from Scotland. Both 
these bounties continued without any variation, at 
the same rate, till they were severally allowed to 
expire; that upon hemp on the 1st of January, 
1741, and that upon masting-fimber at the end of 
the session of Parliament immediately following the 
24th June, 1781. 

The bounties upon the importation of tar, pitch, 
and turpentine, underwent, during their continuance, 
{iftygral alterations. Osiginally that upon tar was 
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four pounds the ton; that upon pitch the same; and 
that upon turpentiiK*, three pounds the ton. The 
bounty of four pounds the ton upon tar was after* 
wards confined to sucii af? had been* prepared in a 
particular manner; that uJ)on other good, clean, 
and merchantable tar was reduced to two pounds 
four shilling’s the ton. The bounty upon pitch was 
likewise reduced to one pound; and that upon tur¬ 
pentine to one pound ten shillings the ton. 

The second bounty upon the importation of any 
of the materials of manufacture, according to the 
order of time, was that granted by the 21 Geo. II. 
chap. 30, upon the importation of indigo from the 
British plantations. When the plantation indigo 
was Worth three-fourthS of the price of the best 
French indigo, it was by this act entitled to a bounty 
of sixpence the pound. This bounty, which, like 
most others, was granted only for a limited time, 
was continued by several prolongations, but was 
reduced to four-pen^e the pound. It was allowed 
to expire with the end of the session of parliament 
which followed the 25th March, 1*781. 

The third bounty of this kind was that granted 
(much about the time that we were beginning .‘some¬ 
times to court and sometimes to quarrel with our 
American colonies) by the 4 Geo. III. chap. 26, 
upon the importation of hemp, or undressed flax, 
from the British jdantations. This bounty was 
granted for twenty-one years, from the 24th J uiie, 
1764, to the 24th June, 1785. For the first seven 
years it was to be at the rftte of aight pounds the 
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ton, for the second at six pounds, and for the third 
at four pounds. It was not extended to Scotland, 
of which the climate (although hemp is sometimes 
raised there, itf small quahtities and of an inferior 
quality) is not very fit* for that produce. Such a 
bounty upon the importation of Scotch flax into 
England would have been too great a discourage¬ 
ment to the native produce of the southern part of 
the united kingdom. 

The fourth bounty of this kind, was that granted 
by tlie 5 Geo. III. chap. 45, upon the importation 
of wootl from America. It was granted for nine 
years, from the 1st January, 1766, to the 1st Janu¬ 
ary, 1775. During the first three years, it was to 
be for every hundred and tvienty good deals, at the 
rate of one pound; and for every load containing 
fifty cubic feet of other squared timber, at the rate 
of twelve shillings. For the second three years, it 
was for deals, to be at the rate of fifteen shillings, 
and for other squared timber,^ at the rate of eight 
shillings; and for the third three years, it was for 
deals, to be at fiie rate of ten shillings, and for 
other squared timber, at the rate of five shillings. 

The fifth bounty of this kind, was that granted by 
the 9 Geo. III. chap. 88, upoi) the importation of 
raw silk from the British plantations. It was 
granted for twenty-one years, from the 1st January, 
1770, to the Ist January, 1791. For the first seven 
years it was to be at the rate of twenty-five pounds 
for'iyery hundred pounds’ value; for the second, at 
twenty pounds; wind for'^he third, at fifteen pounds. 
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Tlie manag’cment of the silk-worm and the prepa¬ 
ration of silk requires so much hand labour, and 
labour is so very dear in America, that even this 
great bounty, I have beeil informed,*was not likely 
to produce any considerable blfect. 

The sixth bounty of this kind, was that granted 
by 11 Geo. ill. chap. 50, for the importation of 
pifje, hogsheads, and barrel-staves and heading from 
the British plantations. It was granted for nine 
years, from 1st January, 1772, to the 1st January, 
1781. For the first three years, it was for a certain 
quantity of each, to be at the rate of six pounds; 
for the second three years, at four pounds; and for 
the third three years, at two pounds. 

The seventh and last bounty of this kind, was that 
granted by the 19 Geo. III. chap. 37, upon the 
importation of hemp from Ireland. It was granted 
in the same manner as that for the importation of 
hemp and undressed flax from America, for twenty- 
one years, from the’^24th June, 1779, to the 24th 
June, 1800. This term is divided, likewise, into 
three periods of seven years eacK; and in each of 
those periods, the rate of the Irish bounty is the 
same with that of the American. It does not, how¬ 
ever, like the American bounty, extend to the im¬ 
portation of undressed flax. It would have been 
loo great a discouragement to the cultivation of that 
plant in Great Britain. When this last bounty was 
granted, the British and Irish legislatures were not 
in mueh better humour with one another, thag ibe 
British and American ha<f been before. But this 
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boon to Ireland, it is to be hoped, has been granted 
under more fortunate auspices, than all those to 
America. 

The same cc».nmodities upon which we thus gave 
bounties, when imported from America, were sub¬ 
jected to considerable duties when imported from 
any other country. The interest of our American 
colonies was legarded as the same with that of the 
mother country. Their wealth was considered as 
our wealth. Whatever money was sent out to them, 
it was said, came all back to us by the balance of 
trade, and we could never become a farthing the 
poorer, by any expense which we could lay out upon 
them. They were our own in every respect, and it 
was an expense laid out upon the improvement of 
our own property, and for the profitable employment 
of our own people. It is unnecessary, I apprehend, 
at present to say any thing further, in order to ex¬ 
pose the folly of a system, which fatal experience 
has now suflicieutly exposed. ^ Had our American 
colonies really been a part of (Ireat IJritain, those 
bounties might have been considered as bounties 
tipoti produclion, and would still liave been liable 
to all the objections to which such bounties are 
liable, but to no other. 

The exportation of the materials of manufacture 
is sometimes discouraged by absolute prohibitions, 
and sometimes by high duties. 

Our woollen manufacturers have been more suc¬ 
cessful than any other class of workmen, in per¬ 
suading the legislature'"that the prosperity of the 
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nation depended upon the success and extension of 
their particular business. They have not only ob¬ 
tained a monopoly a{rainst the consumers by an ab-. 
solute prohibition of' impcR-ting woolteu cloths from 
any foreign country; but thejhave likewise obtained 
another monopoly against the sheep farmers and 
growers of wool, by a similar prohibition of the 
exportation of live sheep and wool. The severity 
of many of the laws which have been.enacted for 
the security of the revenue is very justly complained 
of, as imposing heavy penalties upon actions which, 
antecedent to the statutes that declared them to be 
crimes, had always been understood to be innocent. 
But the cruellest of our revenue laws, I will venture 
to affirm, are mild and gentle, in comparison of 
.some of those which the clamour of our merchants 
and manufacturers has extorted from the legislature, 
for the support of their own absurd and oppressive 
monopolies. Like t\ie laws of Draco, these laws 
may be said to be airwritten in blood. 

By the 8th of Elizabeth, chap. 3, the exporter of 
sheep, lambs, or rams, was for tHe first oflence to 
forfeit all his goods for ever, to sufl'er a year’s im¬ 
prisonment, and then to have his left hand cut off 
in a market-town ujpoii a market-day, to be there 
nailed up; and for the second offence to be adjudged 
a felon, and to suffer death accordingly. To prevent 
the breed of our sheep from being propagated in 
foreign countries, seems to have been the object of 
this law. By the 13th and 14th of Charles II. 
chap. 16, the exportation of wool was made felony, 
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and the exporter subjected to the same penalties and 
forfeitures as a felon. 

For the honour of the national humanity, it is to 
be hoped that^ neither of these statutes were ever 
executed. The first ol them, however, so far as 1 
know, has never been directly repealed, and Ser¬ 
jeant Hawkins seems to consider it as still in force. 
It may, however, perhaps, be considered as virtually 
re])ealed by the 12th of Charles JI. chap. 32, sect. 3, 
which, without expressly taking away the penalties 
imposed by former statutes, imposes a new penalty, 
viz , that of twenty shillings for every sheep exported, 
or attempted to be exported, together with the for¬ 
feiture of the sheep and of the owner’s share of the 
sheep. The second of them was expressly repealed 
by the 7th and Sth of William III. chap. 28, sect. 4, 
by which it is declared that, “ Whereas the statute 
of the 13th and 14ih of King Charles II., made 
against the exportation of wool, among other things 
in the said act mentioned, doth enact the same to 
be deemed felony; by the severity of which penalty 
the prosecution ob offenders hath not been so effec¬ 
tually put in execution: Be it, therefore, enacted by 
the authority foresaid, that so much of the said act, 
which relates to the making the said offence felony, 
be repealed and made void.” 

The penalties, however, which are either imposed 
by this milder statute, or which, though imposed by 
former .statutes, are not repealed by this one, are 
still sufficiently severe. Besides the forfeiture of 
the goods, the exporter “Incurs the penalty of three 
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shillings for every pound weight oF wool either ex¬ 
ported or attemptef^ to be exported, tliat is, about 
four or five times the value. Any merchant or other 
person convicted of this offence is disabled from re¬ 
quiring any debt or account'belonging to him from 
any factor or other person. Let his fortune be what 
it will, whether he is or is not able to pay those 
heavy penalties, the law means to ruin him com¬ 
pletely. But as the morals of the grciiJL body of the 
people are not yet so corrupt as those of the con¬ 
trivers of this statute, I have not heard that any^ 
advantage has ever been taken of tliis clause. If 
the person convicted of this oflence is not able to 
pay the penalties within three months after judg¬ 
ment, he is to be transported for seven years, and if 
he returns before the expiration of that term, he is 
liable to the pains of felony, without benefit of 
clergy. The owner of the ship knowing this offence 
forfeits all his interest in the ship and furniture. 
The master and niiufners knowing this offence for¬ 
feit all their goods and chattels, and suffer three 
months’ imprisonment. By a •ubsequent statute 
the master suffers six months’ imprisonment. 

In order to prevent exportation, the whole inland 
commerce of wool is laid under very burdensome 
and oppressive restrictions. It cannot be packed in 
any box, barrel, cask, case, chest, or any other pack¬ 
age, but only in packs of leather or jmck-cloth, on 
which must be marked on the outside the words 
wool or yarn, in large letters not less than three 
inches long, on pain of fotfeitingUhe same and the 
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paokiige, and three ahillings for every pound weight, 
to be paid by the owner or packer. It cannot be 
loaden on any horse or cart, or carried by land 
within five milec of the coast, but between sun-rising 
and sun-setting, on pain of forfeiting the same, the 
horses and carriages. The hundred next adjoining 
to the sea-coast, out of or through which the wool is 
carried or exported, forfeits twenty pounds, if the 
wool is und^r the value of ten pouuds; and if of 
greater value, then treble that value, together with 
treble costs, to be sued I'or witliiu the year. The 
execution to be against any two of the inhabitants, 
whom the sessions must reimburse, by an assessment 
on the other inhabitants, as in the cases of robbery. 
And if any person com pounds witli the hundred for 
less than this j^enalty, he is to be imprisoned for five 
years; and any other (jersou may prosecute. These 
regulations take place through the whole kingdom. 

But in the particular counties of Kent and Sussex 
the restrictions are still more kroublesome. Every 
owner of wool within ten miles of the sca-coast must 
give an account in writing, three days after shearing, 
to the next officer of the customs, of the number of 
his fleeces, and of the places where they are lodged. 
Aud before he removes auy part of them, he must 
give the like notice of the number and weight of 
the fleeces, and of the name and abode of the person 
to whom they are sold, and of the place to which it 
is intended they should be carried. No person 
within fifteen miles of the sea, in the said counties, 
san buy any woo), before he enters into bond to the 
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kiri":, that no part of the wool whicH he shall so buy 
shall be sold by him to any other person within fif¬ 
teen miles of the sea. If any wool is found carrying 
towards the sea-side in the said counties, unless it 
has been entered and security given as aforesaid, it 
is forfeited, and the offender also forfeits three shil¬ 
lings for every pound weight. If any person lays 
any wool, not entered as aforesaid, within fifteen 
miles of the sea, it must be seized and forfeited, and 
if, afternsneh seizure, any person shall claim the 
same, he must give security to the exchequer, that if 
he is cast upon trial he shall pay treble costs, besides 
all' other penalties. 

When such restrictions are imposed upon the in¬ 
land trade, the coasting trade, we may believe, can¬ 
not be left very free. Every owner of wool who 
carrieth, or canseth to be carried, any wool to any 
port or place on the sea-coast, in order to be from 
thence transported by sea to any other place or port 
on the coast, must first cause an entry thereof tf) be 
made at the port from whence it is intended to be 
convejed, containing the weight,#marks, and num¬ 
ber of the packages, before he brings the same 
within five miles of that port; on pain of forfeiting 
the same, and also die horses, carts, and other car¬ 
riages ; and also of suffering and forfeiting, as by 
the other laws in force against the exportation of 
wool. This law, however (1 Will. III. chap. 32), is 
so very indulgent as to declare, that “ this shall not 
hinder any person from carrying his wool home from 
the place of shearing, thoug;h it be*within five miles 
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of the sea, provided that in ten days after shearing, 
and before he remove the wool, he do under his 
hand certify, to tiie next officer of the customs, the 
true number of fleeces, a«d where it is housed ; and 
do not remove the saute, without certifying to such 
officer, under his hand, ids intention so lo do, three 
days before.” Bond must he given that the wool 
to be carried coastways is to bo landed at the parti¬ 
cular port for which it is entered outwards; and if 
any part of it is landed without the presence of an 
officer, not only the forfeiture of the wool is incurred 
as in other goods, but the usual additional penalty 
of three shillings for every pound weight is likewise 
inourred. 

Our woollen manufactifrers, in order lo justify 
their demand of such extraordinary restrictions and 
regulations, confidently asserted that English wool 
was of a peculiar quality, siqierior lo that of any 
other country; that tlie wool of other countries 
could not, without some mixture of it, be wrought 
up into any tolerable manufacture; that fine cloth 
could not be mad'f without it; that England, there¬ 
fore, if the exportation of it could lie totally pre¬ 
vented, could monopolize to herself almost the whole 
woollen trade of the world; and thus, having no 
rivals, could sell at what price she pleased, and in a 
short time acquire the most incredible degree of 
wealth by the most advantageous balance of trade. 
This doctrine, like most other doctrines which are 
confidently asserted by any considerable number of 
people, was, and still edntinues to be, most impli- 
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citly believed by a much greater number; by almost 
all those vrho are sitber unacquainted with the 
woollen trade, or who have not made particular 
inquiries. It is, howeveu, so perfectly false, that 
Kiiglish wool is ill any reifi^ect necessary for the 
making of fine cloth, that it is altogether unfit for 
it. Fine cloth is made altogether of Spanish wool. 
English wool cannot be even so mixed with Spanish 
wool as to enter into the composition without spoiling 
and degsiading, in some degree, the iabric of the 
cloth. 

It has been shown in the foregoing part of this 
work, that the effect of these regulations has been 
to depress the price of English wool, not only below 
what it naturally would be in the present times, but 
very much below what it actually was in the time of 
Edward HI. The price of Scots wool, when in con-* 
sequence of the union it became subject to the same 
regulations, is said tq have fallen about one half. 
It is observed by the'very accurate and intelligent 
author of the Memoirs of Wool, the Reverend Mr. 
John Smith, that the price of the best English wool 
in England is generally below what wool of a very 
inferior quality commonly sells for in the market of 
Amsterdam. To degress the price of this commo¬ 
dity below what may be called its natural and proper 
price, was the avowed purpose of those regulations; 
and there seems to be no doubt of their having pro¬ 
duced the effect that was expected from them. 

This reduction of price, it may perhaps be thought, 
by discouraging the growing* of wool, must have re- 
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duced very much the annual produce of that com* 
modity, though not below what it formerly was, yet 
below what, in the present state of things, it would 
probably have" been, had it, in consequence of an 
open and free market,- been allowed to rise lo the 
natural and pro{)er price. 1 am, however, disj)osed 
to believe, that the quantity of the annual produce 
cannot have been much, though it may perhaps 
have been ,a little, affected by these regulations. 
The growing of wool is not the chief pj>?pQSC for 
which the sheep farmer employs his industry and 
stock, lie expects his profit, not so much firbm the 
price of the fleece, as from that of the carcase ; and 
the average or ordinary price of the latter must 
even, in many eases,'make up to him whatever de¬ 
ficiency there may be in the average or ordinary 
price of the former. It has been observed in the 
foregoing part of this work, that “ Whatever regu¬ 
lations tend to sink the price, either of wool or of 
raw bides, below what it.naturally would be, must, 
in an improved and cultivated country, have some 
tendency to raiseithe price of butcher’s meat. The 
price both of the great and small cattle which are 
fed on improved and cultivated land, must be sufli- 
cient to pay the rent which the landlord, and the 
profit which the farmer, has reason to expect from 
in^roved and cultivated land. If it is not, they will 
soon cease to feed them. Whatever part of this 
price, therefore, is not paid by the wool and the hide, 
must be paid by the carcase. The less there is paid 
lor the one, the more must be jwid for the other. 
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In what manner this price is to be divided upon the 
ditrcrcnt parts of the b«ast, is indifferent to llie land¬ 
lords and farmers, provided it is all paid to them. 
In an improved and cnltiValcd coiuflry, therefore, 
their interest as landlords atid farmers cannot be 
much alil'cted by such regulations, though their in¬ 
terest as consumers may, by the rise in the jirice of 
jirovisions.” According to this reasoning, therefore, 
this rlegradation in the price of wool is not likely, in 
an impro»i^ and cullivaied couniry, to occasion any 
diminution in the annual produce of that commo¬ 
dity; es«ept so far as, hy raising- the price of mutton, 
it may somewhat diminisli the demand for, and con¬ 
sequently the production oi^ that particular species of 
bntcher’a Jneat. Its effcM, however, even in this 
way, it is probable, is not very considerable. 

But though its effect upon the quantity of the 
annual produce may not have been very consider¬ 
able, its effect upon the quality, it may perhaps be 
thought, must necessarily have been very great. 
The degradation in the quality of English wool, if 
not helow what it was in former #imes, yet below 
what it naturally would have lieen in the present 
state of improvement and cultivation, must have 
been, it may perhaps^ be supposed, very nearly in 
proportion to the degradation of price. As the 
quality depends upon the breed, upon the pasture, 
and upon the management and cleanline.ss of the 
sheep, during the whole progress of the growth of 
the ffecce, the attention to these circumstances, it 
may naturally enough be ii^agined,* can never be 
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greater thai\ in proportion to the recompense wliich 
the price of the fleece is likely fo make Cor the labour 
and expense which that attention requires. It hap¬ 
pens, however,‘that the goodness of the fleece de¬ 
pends, in a great measure, upon the health, growth, 
and bulk of the animal; the same attention which is 
necessary for the improvement of the carcase, is, 
in some respects, sufficient for that of the fleece. 
Notwithstanding the degradation of price, English 
wool is said to have been improved co»*Mderably 
during the course even of the present century. The 
improvement might perhaps have been greater if the 
price had been better; but the lowness of price, 
though it may have obstructed, yet certainly it has 
not altogether prevented that improvement. 

Tile violence of these regulations, therefore, seems 
to have affected neither the quantity nor the quality 
of the annual produce of wool so much as it might 
have been expected to do (though I think it probable 
that it may have affected the latter a good deal more 
than the former); and the interest of the growers of 
wool, though it ifiust have been hurt in some degree, 
seems, upon the whole, to have been much less hurt 
than could well have been imagined. 

These considerations, however, will not justify the 
absolute prohibition of the exportation of wool. But 
they will fully justify the imposition of a consider¬ 
able tax upon that exportation. 

To hurt in any degree the interest of any one 
order of citizens, for no other purpose but fo pro¬ 
mote that of some other, is evidently contrary to 
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that justice and equality of treatlhpiit which the 

sovereiarn owes to all the dilFerent ordeff! of his sub- 
e> ♦ ^ ^ 

jects. Hut the prohibition certainly hui is, in some 
degree, the interest of th^ growers of wool, for no 
other purpose but to prompte that of the manu¬ 
facturers. 

Every ditferent order of citizens is bound to con¬ 
tribute to the support of the sovereign or common¬ 
wealth. A tax of five, or c\en often shilling's upon 
the exin^ition of every tod of wool, would ])roduce 
a very considerable revenue to the .sovereign.* ft 
would hurt the interest of the growers somewhat 
less than I lie prohibition, because it would not pro¬ 
bably lower the price of wtMil quite .so much, ft 
would afford a suflicient.advantage to the manufac¬ 
turer, because, though he miglit not buy his wool 
altogether so cheap as under the piohibition, he 
would still buy it, at least, five or ten shilling:^ 
cheaper than any foreign manufacturer could buy 
it, beside.s saving the.'freight and insurance, which 
the other would be obliged to pay. It is scarce 
possible to devise a tax vvhich jould produce any 
considerable revenue to the sovereign, and at the 
same time occasion so little inconveuicncy to any¬ 
body. 

The prohibition, ^lotwithstanding all the penalties 
which guard it, does not prevent the exportation of 
wool. It is exported, it is well known, in great 
quantities. The great difference between the jirice 
in the home and that in the foreign market, presents 
such a temptation to smugfling, that all the rigour 
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of the law cannot prevent it. This illegal exporta¬ 
tion is advantageous to nobc^dy but the smuggler. 
A legal exportation subject to a tax, by affording a 
revenue to tlie sovereiga, and thereby saving the 
imposition of some other, perhaps, more burdensome 
and inconvenient taxes, might prove advantageous 
to all the different subjects of the state. 

The exportation of fuller's earth, or fuller’s clay, 
supposed to be necessary for preparing and cleansing 
the woollen manufactures, has been s^'^'Cted to 
nearly the same penalties as the exportation of wool. 
Even tobacco-pipe clay, though acknowledged to be 
difl'erenl from fuller’s clay, yet, on account of their 
resentblance, and because fuller’s clay might some¬ 
times be exported as tobacco-pipe clay, has been 
laid under the same prohibitions and penalties. 

By the 1.3th and 14th of Charles II. chap. 7, the 
exportation, not only of raw hides, but of tanned 
leather, except in the shape of boots, shoes, or slip¬ 
pers, was prohibited ; and the'Iaw gave a monopoly 
to our bootmakers and shoemakers, not only against 
our graziers, hut_ against our tanners. By sub.se- 
quent statutes, our tanners have got themselves 
exempted from this monopoly, upon paying a small 
tax of only one shilling on the hundredweight of 
tanned leather, weighing one hundred and twelve 
pounds. They have obtained likewise the drawback 
of two-thirds of the exoi.se duties imposed upon their 
commodity, even when exported without further 
manufacture. All manufactures of leather may be 
exported duty frt?e; and the'exporter is besides eii- 
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titled to the drawback of the whole dutjes of excise. 
Our graziers still coittinue subject to the old mono¬ 
poly. Graziers separated from one another, and 
dispersed through all the diffevent'corners of the 
country, cannot, without gfeat difficulty, combine 
together for the purpose either of imposing mono¬ 
polies upon their fellow-citizens, or of exempting 
themselves from such as may have been imposed 
upon them by oilier peojile. Manufaciturers of all 
kinds, B»4|'>cted to<rether in numerous bodies in all 
great cities, easily can. Even the horns of cattle 
are prohibited to be exported ; and the two insigni¬ 
ficant trades of the bonier and comb-maker enjoy, 
in this respect, a monopoly against the graziers. 

Restraints, either by'prohibitions or by taxes, 
upon the exportation of goods which are partially, 
but not completely manufactured, are not peculiar 
to the manufacture of leather. As long as any 
thing remains to be done, in order to fit any com¬ 
modity for immedialc use and consumption, our 
manufacturers think that they themselves ought to 
have the doing of it. Woollen ^arn and worsted 
are prohibited to be exported under the same jienal- 
ties a.s wool. Even white cloths are subject to a 
duty upon exportatkni, and our dyer.s have so far 
obtained a monopoly agaiu.st our clothiers. Our 
clothiers would probably have been able to defend 
themselves against it, but if happens that the greater 
part of our principal clothiers are themselves like¬ 
wise dyers. Watch-cases, clock-cases, and dial- 
plates for clocks and walcii^s, havtf been jirohibited 
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to be eicpor[ed. Our clockmakers and watchmakers 
are, it seems, unwilling that the price of this sort of 
Workmanship shoidd be raised upon them by the 
competition of foreignersf. 

By some old statutes of Edward III., Henry VIII., 
and Edward VI., the expiwtation of all metals was 
prohibited. Lead and tin were alone excepted, pro¬ 
bably on account of the great abundance of those 
metals; indhc exportation of which, a considerable 
part of the trade of the kingdom in thos*<«^iiys con¬ 
sisted. For the encouragement of the mining trade, 
the Sth of William and Mary, chap. 17, exempted 
i'rom this prohibition iron, copper, and inundic 
metal made from British ore. The exportation of 
all sorts of copper bars, foreign as well as British, 
was afterwards permitted by the 9th and 10th of 
William III. chap. 26. The exportation of un¬ 
manufactured brass, of what is called gun-metal, 
bell-metal, and sliroll'-metal, still continues to be 
prohibited. Bra.ss manufacture.? of all sorts may 
be exported duty free. 

'I'he exportation of the materials of manufacture, 
where it is not altogether prohibited, is in many 
cases subjected to considerable duties. 

By the Sth George 1. chapj, 15, the exportation 
of all goods the produce or manufacture of Great 
Britain, upon which any duties had been imposed 
by former statin es, was rendered duty free. The. 
following goofls, however, were excepted: Alum, 
lead, lead ore, tin, tanned leather, copperas, coals, 
wool, cards, white wool fen cloths, lapis calaminaris. 
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skins of all sorts, ^-lue, coney haiT or^ wool, hares’ 
wool, hair of all sorts, liorse.s, and litharge of lead. 
If you except horses, all these are either materials 
of inanufaclure, or incoir^rlete maimfactures (which 
may he considered as miterials for still further 
nianufactiire), or instruments of trade. This statute 
leaves them subject to all the old duties which had 
ever been imposed upon them, the old .subsidy and 
one per cent, outwards. 

By'?V^ .same statute a great number of I'oreign 
drugs for dyers’ use are exem))led from all fluties 
upon importation. Mach of them, however, is after¬ 
wards subjected to a certain duty, not indeed a very 
heavy one, upon exjMUtalion. Our dyers, it seems, 
while they thought it f<fr their interest to encourage 
the importation of those drugs, by an exemptio)i 
from all duties, thought it likewise for their own 
interest to throw some small discouragement upon 
their exportation. The avidity, however, which 
suggested this notable piece of mercantile ingenuity, 
most jirobahly disap])oint,cd itself of its object. It 
necessarily taught the importers<o he more careful 
than they might otherwise have been, that their 
importation should not exceed what was necessary 
for the supply of the home market. The home 
market was at all times likely to he more scantily 
.supplied; the commodities were at all times likely 
to he somewhat dearer there than they would have 
been, had the exportation been rendered as free as 
the importation. 

By the abovementione?! statutJ, gum senega or 
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gum arabicj^ being among the enumerated dyeing 
drugs, might be imported d«ty free. They were 
subjected, indeed, to a small poundage duty, amount¬ 
ing only to thieepence in the hundredweight upon 
their re-exportation. France enjoyed, at that time, 
an exclusive trade to the country most producti\e of 
those drugs, that which lies in the neighbourhood 
of the Senegal; and the British market could not 
be easily supplied by the immediate importation of 
them from the place of growth. By thc^^^lili Geo. 
II., therefore, gum senega was allowed to be im¬ 
ported (contrary to the general dispositions of the 
act of navigation) from any part of Euro|)e. As 
the law, however, did not mean to encourage this 
species of trade, so contrary to the general prin* 
ciples of the mercantile ])oliey of England, it im¬ 
posed a duty of ten shillings the hundredweight 
upon such importation, and no ])art of this duty was 
to be afterwards drawn back upon its exportation. 
The successlul war which begun in IV.'ib gave Great 
Britain the same exclusive trade to those countries 
which P'rance haii’ enjoyed before. Our manufac¬ 
turers, as soon as the peace was made, endeavoured 
to avad themselves of this advantage, and to esta¬ 
blish a monopoly in their own favour, both against 
the growers, and against the importers of this com¬ 
modity. By the !)th Geo. 111., therefore, chap. 37, 
the exportation of gum senega from his Majesty’s 
dominions in Africa was confined to Great Britain, 
and was subjected to all the same restriction.s, regu¬ 
lations, forfeitures, and penalties as that of the enu- 
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meraled commodities of the Br^ish colonics in 
America and (he West Indies. Its iin^)ortatiou, in¬ 
deed, was subjected to a small duty of si.Tpence the 
luiudrcdwei^'ht, but its le exportatioy was subjected 
to the enormous duty of one, pound ten .shillings the 
hundredweight. It was the intention of our manu¬ 
facturers that the whole produce of those countries 
should bo imported into Great Britain, and in order 
that they themselves might be enabled to buy it at 
their ojjn ju ice, that no jiart of it shouhf be exported 
again, bu!*at such an expense as would sufficiently 
discourage that cxjwrtalion. Their avidity, however, 
uj)on this, as well as ujion many other occasions, 
disa])poinled itself of its object. This enormous 
duty presented such a, temptation to smuggling, 
that great quantities of this eoniniodity were clan¬ 
destinely exported, probably to all the manufaeturing 
countries of Europe, but particularly to Holland, not 
only from Great Britain, but from Africa. Upon 
this account, by the 1'4 Geo. III. chap. 10, this duty 
upon exportation was reduced to five shillings the 
hundredweight. 

In the book of rates, according to which the old 
subsidy was levied, beaver-skins were estimated at 
six shillings and eightpence a piece, and the differ¬ 
ent subsidies and /imposts, which before the year 
1722 had been laid upon their importation, amounted 
to one-fifth part of the rate, or to sixteenjience upon 
each skin j all of which, except half the old subsidy, 
amounting only to twopence, was drawn back upon 
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exportation. 'DJiis duty upon the importation of so 
important a'liiaterial of inanufaptiire had been thou^’ht 
too higli, and, in the year 1722, the rate was reduced 
to two shillings and si:^penee, which reduced the 
duty upon importation .to sixpence, and of this only 
one-half was to be drawn back upon e.xportation. 
The same successful war put the country most jiro- 
ductive of beaver under the dominion of (jroat Bri¬ 
tain, and beavcr-skii\s being among the enumerated 
commodities, their exportation from Ame.yica was 
conse(]uently confined to the market of (Ir^l Britain. 
Our manufacturers soon bethought themselves of (he 
advantage which they might make of this circum¬ 
stance, and in the year 1764, the duty upon the 
importation of beaver-sl^iu was reduced to one 
penny, but the duty upon exportation was raised to 
sevenpence each skin, without any drawback of the 
duty upon importation. By the same law, a duty 
of eighteenpence the pound was imposed upon the 
exportation of beaver-wool or wombs, without 
making any alteration in the duty upon the impor¬ 
tation of that conimodity, which when imjrorted by 
British and in British shipping, amounted at that 
time to between fourpence and fivepence the piece. 

t'.oals may be considered both as a material of 
manufacture and as an instrument of trade. Heavy 
duties, accordingly, have been imposed ujion their 
exportation, amounting at present (1783) to more 
than five shillings the ton, or to more than fifteen 
shillings the chaldron, Newcastle measure; which 
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is in most cases more than the orisAial value of tlie 
commodity at the coSl-pit, or even at the shipping 
nort for exportation. 

The exjjortation, howevrt’, of the Sustrumcnts of 
trade, properly so called, !.■? commonly restrained, 
not by high duties, but by absolute prohibitions. 
Thus by the 7th and 8th of William ]1I. chap. 20, 
sect. S, the exportation of frames or engines for 
knitting- gloves or stockings is jirohibited under the 
penalt^ v^tt only of the forfeiture of .such frames or 
engines, so exported, or attempted to be exported, 
but of Ibrty pounds, one-half to the king, the other 
to the jierson who shall inform or sue for the same. 
In the same manner, by the 14 Geo 111., chap. 71, 
the exportation to foreigil parts, of any utensils made 
u.se of in the cotton, linen, woollen, and silk manu- 
I'acturcs, is prohibited under the penalty, not only of 
the forfeiture of such utensils, but of two hundred 
pounds, to be paid by the person who shall olfend 
in this manner, and fikewise of two hundred pounds 
to be paid by the ma.ster of the .ship who shall 
knowingly suffer such utensils to l^e loaded on board 
his ship. 

When such heav^ penalties were imposed u))on 
the exportation of the dead instruments of trade, it 
could not well be expected that the living instru¬ 
ment, the artificer, should be allowed to go free. 
Accordingly, by the 5th Geo. I. chaj). 27, the per- 
.son who shall be convicted of enticing any artificer 
of, or in any of the mauufoclures of Great Britain, 
to go into any foreign parti, in orier to practise or 
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teach iiis trade, ts liable for the first olTeiice to be 
fined in any sum not exceeding one hundred pounds, 
and to three months’ imprisonment, and until the 
fine shall be pafd ; and ffc'r the second offence, to be 
fined in any sum at the discretion of the court, and 
to imprisonment for twelve months, and until the 
fine shall be paid! Uy the 23rd (Jeo. If. chaj). 13, 
this penalty is increased for the first ofi'encc to five 
hundred pounds for every artificer so enticed, and 
to twelve months’ imprisonment, and uiV^ihe fine 
shall be paid; and for the second offence, to one 
thousand ]iouncls, and to two years’ imprisonment, 
and until the fine shall be paid. 

By the former of those two stafutes, u])on proof 
that any person has been enticing any artificer, or 
that any artificer has promised or contracted to go 
into foreign parts for the purposes aforesaid, such 
artificer may be obliged to give security at the di.s- 
cretion of the court, that he shall not go beyond the 
seas, and may be committed to prison until he give 
such security. 

If any artificer itas gone beyond the seas, and is 
exercising or teaching his trade in any foreign 
country, upon warning being given to him by any 
of his maje.sty’s ministers or consuls abroad, or by 
one of his majesty's secretaries of* state for the time 
being, if he does not, within six months after such 
warning, return into this realm, and from thence¬ 
forth abide and inhabit continually within the same, 
he is from thenceforth declared incapable of taking 
any legacy deviseil to him within this kingdom, or 
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of beinjij e.xecutor or administrator ti> any person, or 
of takin<>- any lands wkhin this kinj^doni’by descent, 
devise, or purchase. He, likewise forfeits to the 
king, all his lands, goods aii^l chattels,is dec lared an 
alien in every respect, and is* put out of the king’s 
protection. 

Jt is unnecessary, I imagine, to/bserve how con¬ 
trary such regulations arc to the boasted liberty of 
the subject, of which we atl'ect to be so v^ry jealous; 
but w'lil%h.^in this case, is so plainly sacrificed to 
the futile interests of our merchants and manufac¬ 
turers. 

The laudable motive of all these regulations, is 
to extend our own manufactures, not by their own 
imi)rovemenl, but by the depression of tho.se of all 
our neighbours, and by putting an end, as much as 
])ossible, to the troublesome competition of such 
odious and disagreeable rivals. Our master manu- 
turers think it reasonable, that they themselves 
should have the monbpoly of the ingenuity of all 
their countrymen. Though by restraining, in 
some trades, the number of apprjntices which can 
be employed at one time, and by imposing the 
necessity of a long apprenticeship in all tradc.s, 
they endeavour, all of them, to confine the know- 
leilge of their respective employments to as small a 
number as possible, they are unwilling, however, 
that any part of this small number should go abroad 
to instruct foreigners. 

Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all 
production; and the interest of the^producer ought 
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to be attended only so far as it may be neces¬ 
sary for prorfioting that of therfonsurner. 

The maxim is so jierfectly self-evident, that it 
would be absur^l to atleiij,j)t to prove it. But in the 
mercantile system, the.interest of the consumer is 
almost constantly sacrificed to that of the producer; 
and it seems to consider production, and not cou- 
sumjition, as the ultimate end and object of all in¬ 
dustry and commerce. 

In the restraints upon the iinpoiTatioiv of all 
foreign commodities which can come into com¬ 
petition with those of onr own growth, or manu¬ 
facture, the interest of the home-consumer is evi¬ 
dently sacrificed to that of the producer. It is 
altogether for the benefit of the latter, that the 
former is obliged to pay that enhancement of price 
which this monopoly almost always occasions. 

It is altogether for the benefit of the producer 
that bounties are granted upon the exportation 
of some of hi.« productions. The home-consumer 
is obliged to pay, fir.st, the tax which is necessary 
for paying the bounty, and secondly, the still greater 
tax which necessarily arises from the enhancement 
of the price of the commodity in the home market. 

By the famous treaty of commerce with Portugal, 
the consumer is prevented by high duties from pur¬ 
chasing of a neighbouring country, a commodity 
which our own climate does not produce, but i.s 
obliged to purchase it of a distant country, though 
it is acknowledged that the commorlity of the dis¬ 
tant country is t i' a woi iie quality than that of the 
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near one. The home-consumer is'obli^ed to sub¬ 
mit to this ineonveificucy, in order that the pro¬ 
ducer niiiy import into the distant country some of 
his productions upon more^dvantagt'tuis terms than 
he would otherwise have he%n allowed to do. The 
eousumcr, too, is obliged to ))ay whatever enhance¬ 
ment in the |)iiee of those very/produetions this 
forced exportation may occa.sion in the home mar¬ 
ket. 

15 lit % .^le .system of laws which has beeji <;sta- 
blished for the management of our American and 
\V est Indian colonies, the interest of the home- 
consumer has been sacrificed to that of the pro¬ 
ducer with a more extravagant profusion than in all 
our other commercial regulations. /V great empire 
has been established for the sole purpose of raising 
uji a nation of customers who should be obliged to 
buy from the shops of our dilfereut producers all 
the goods with which tliese could supply them. For 
the sake of that little enhancement of price which 
this monopoly might afl'ord our producers, the 
home-consumers have been hurtiiened with the 
whole expense of maintaining and defending that 
empire. For this purjio.se, and for this purpose only, 
in the two last wars, more than two hundred mil¬ 
lions have been speit^, and a new debt of more than 
a hundred and seventy millions has been contracted 
over and above all that had been expended for the 
same purpo.se in former wars. The interest of this 
debt alone is not only greater than the whole extra¬ 
ordinary profit, which it ever cou?ll he pretended 
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was made by tfte monopoly of the colony trade, but 
than the whole value of tltat trade, or than the 
whole value of the floods, which at an average have 
been annually exportcd^o the colonies. 

It cannot be very difficult t(J determine who have 
been the contrivers of this whole mercantile system ; 
not the consumVrs, we may believe, whose interest 
has been entirely neglected; but the producer.^, 
whose interest has been so carefully attended to ; 
and among- this latter class our nie^-hii’its and 
mannfactmers have been by I'ar the principal archi¬ 
tects. In the mercantile regulations, which have 
been taken notice of in this chapter, the iutcre.st of 
our manufacturers has been most peculiarly attended 
to; and the interest, not so much of the consumers 
as that of some other sets of producers, has been 
sacrificed to it. 
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Or the Aijric.ullnrdl orthoxc Sx/slcms 

of I’lililiral Eroixomx/, vih-ich Yeixntseiti the Pro- 
//'«(■(• ixf Jjittxf (in filher the sole or the i>rinrij>a( 
Sombre ixf ih» Rovexiito axid Wealth of every 
Country. 

Tiik afijiicuUiiral systems of political economy will 
not require so loujj; an explanation as that which I 
have thought it necessary to Itestnw upon the mer¬ 
cantile or commercial system. 

'riiat system which re])resents the produce ol' 
land as the sole source of the revenue and wealth 
of every country has, so tar as I know, never been 
adopted by any natioi., and it at juesent exists only 
iit the sireculations of a few meti of great learning 
atid ingenuity in I'^rance. It would not, surely, be 
worth while to examine at great# length the errors 
of a system which never has done, and probably 
never will do any harm in any part of the world. 
I ‘■hall endeavour to explain, however, as distinctly 
as I can, the great outlines of this very ingenious 
system. 

Mr. Colbert, the famous minister of Louis XIV^, 
was a man of probity, of great industry and know¬ 
ledge of detail; of great^^xperience and acutene.ss 
in the examination of public accotmts, and of abi- 
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lilies, in short, "every way fitted for introducing 
method and good order into the collection and ex¬ 
penditure of the public revenue. That minister 
had unfortunately embinced all the prejudices of 
the mercantile sjstemj'in its nature and essence a 
system of restraint and regulation, and such as 
could scarce fail Vi be agreeable to a laboiious and 
plodding man of busine.ss, who had been accus¬ 
tomed to regulate the dijlercnt departments of 
public offices, and to estaftSsli the nece^ary checks 
and controls for confining each to its proper 
sphere. The industry and commerce of a great 
country he endeavoured to regulate upon the same 
model as the departments of a public office; and 
instead of allowing every'man to pursue his own 
interest his own war, upon the liberal plan of 
ecpiahty, liberty and justice, he bestowed upon 
certain branches of industry extraordinary privi¬ 
leges, while he laid others under as extraordinary 
restraints. lie was not only di.sposed, like other 
European ministers, to encourage more the in¬ 
dustry of the towns than that of the country, but, 
in order to support the industry of the towns, he 
wa.s willing even to depress and keep down that of 
the country. In order to render provisions cheap 
to the inhabitants of the tow'ns, and thereby to 
encourage manufactures and foreign commerce, he 
prohibited altogether the exportation of corn, and 
thus excluded the inhabitants of the country from 
every foreign market for by far the most important 
part of the produce of their industry. This pro- 
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hibitioii, joined to (lie restraints# imposed by the 
ancient jnovincial la^is ol' France upon the. trans¬ 
portation of corn from one province to another, 
and to the arbitrary and-^ deffradiitp^ taxes which 
are levied njion the cultivfitors in almost all the 
provinces, di'-coiiragcd and kept down the agricul¬ 
ture of that country very niucly^jelow the .state to 
which it would naturally have risen in so very fer¬ 
tile a ^oil and so very^ljapiiy a climate. This state 
of dist'oii'agcinent ancfcideiircasion was felt more or 
less in every dilierent part of the country, and rnaiiy 
dillerent iiKpiiries were set on foot concerning the 
causes of it. One of (hose causes appeared to be 
the preference given, by the institutions of Mr. Col¬ 
bert, to the industry of the towns above that of the 
country. 

Jf tile rod be bent too much one way, says the 
proverb, in order to make it straight you must bend 
it as much the other. The French jihilosophers, who 
have projiosed the system which represents agricul¬ 
ture as the sole source ol’the revenue and wealth of 
every country, seem to have adopted this proverbial 
maxim ; and as in the plan of ]f[r. Colbert the in¬ 
dustry of the towns was certainly overvalued in com¬ 
parison with that of the country, so in their system it 
seems to be as eerlainly undervalued. 

The different orders of peojile who have ever been 
supposed to contribute in any respect towards the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country, 
they divitle into three classes. The first is the cla.ss 
of the proprietors of landf.* The second is the class 
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of the cultivators)/of farmers and country labourers, 
whom they honour with the pVculiar appellation of 
the productive class. The third is the class of arti¬ 
ficers, manufacturers ancjimerchants, whom (hey en¬ 
deavour to degrade by fne humiliating a])pellation ol’ 
the barren or unproductive class. 

The class of p^oorietors contribntes to the annual 
produce by the expense which they may occasionally 
lay out upoib the improvement of the land, upon the 
buildiiiiTs, drains, enclosures and other ariplioratioas, 
which they may either make or maintain upon it, 
and by means of which the cultivators are enabled, 
with the same capital, to raise a peater ])roduce, and 
con.seriuently to pay a "rcater rent. This advanced 
rent may he considered as the interest or profit due 
to the proprietor upon the expense or capital which 
he thus employs in the improvement of his land. 
Such expenses are in this system called ground ex¬ 
penses (depenscs foncieres). .. 

The cultivators or farmers contribute to the annual 
produce by what are in (his system called the ori¬ 
ginal and amiual„expenses (depenses primitives et 
ddpenses annuelles) which they lay out u))f)n the 
cultivation of the land. The original expenses con¬ 
sist in the instruments of husbandry, in the stock of 
cattle, in the seed, and in the 'inaintenancc of the 
farmer’s family, servants and cattle, during at least a 
great part of the first year of his occupancy, or till he 
can receive some return from the land. The annual 
expenses consist in the seed, in the wear and tear of 
the instruments'tof husbandry, and in the annual 
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maintenance of tlie farmer’s scrvajfits and cattle, and 
of liis family too, sfffar as any part of them can be 
(onsidered as servants cmplojed in cultivation. That 
part of the produce of the land vvjiich remains to 
him after paying the ien\, ought to be .sufficient, 
first, to replace to him within a reasonable time, at 
least during the term of his occu^ncy, the whole of 
his original e.xpenses, together with the ordinary 
profits of stock; and, secondly, to replace to him 
annulllly the whole of his annual expenses, together 
likewise with the ordinary profits of stock! Those 
two sorts of expenses are two ca]utals which the 
fanner employs in cultivation ; and unless they are 
regularly restored to him, together with a reasonable 
prolit, he cannot carry, on his employment upon a 
level with other employments; but, from a regard 
to his own intere.st, must desert it as soon as jxis- 
sible, and seek some other. That part of the pro¬ 
duce of the land which is thus necessary for enabling 
the farmer to contiifue his business, ought to be con¬ 
sidered as a fund sacred to cultivation, which if the 
landlord violates, he neces-sarily reduces th^ produce 
of his own land, and in a lew yellrs not only disables 
the farmer from paying this racked rent, but from 
paying the reasonable rent which he might other¬ 
wise have got for.,his land. The rent which properly 
belongs to the landlord, is no more than the meat 
produce which remains after paying in the com- 
pletest manner all the necessary expenses which 
must be previously laid out in order to rai.se the 
gross, or the whole produt^. It is;because the labour 
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of the Cultivatorsjjover and above payina; completely 
all those necessary expenses, affords a neat produce 
of this kind, that this class of people are in this 
system -peculiaiviy distinguished by the honourable 
appellation of the productive class. Their ori<>'inal 
and annual expenses are for the same reason called, 
in this system, p'v^ductive expenses, because, over 
and above replacing' their own value, they occasion 
the annual reproduction of this neal produce. 

The ground expemses, as they are calljrl, oi what 
the hinolord lays out upon the improvement of his 
land, are in this system too honoured with the appel¬ 
lation of productive expenses. Till the whole of 
those expenses, together with the ordinary profits of 
stock, have been completely repaid to him by the 
advanced rent which he gets from his land, that 
advanced rent ought to be regarded as sacred and 
inviolable, both by the church and by the king; 
ought to be subject neither to tithe nor to tax'ation. 
If it is otherwise, by discouraging the improvement 
of land, the church discourages the future increase 
of her own tithes, and the king the future increase of 
his own taxes. As in a well-ordered state of things, 
therefore, those ground expenses, over and above 
reproducing in the cornpletest manner their own 
value, occasion likewise after a certain time a repro¬ 
duction of a neat produce, they are in this system 
considered as productive expenses. 

The ground expenses of the landlord, however, 
together with the original and the annual expenses 
of the farmer, arg the only three sorts of expenses 
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which ill this system are consider|>d as productive. 
AH other expenses and all other ordSrs of people, 
even those who in the coinnioii a])prehensions of 
men arc regarded as ihe most jirodiiftive, art in this 
a.eeouiit of things represented as altogether barren 
and un])rodiittive. 

Artitiecrs and mamifacturers, ir^partieular, whose 
iiidii.slry, in the common a]>i)rehensions of men, in¬ 
creases so much the \alue of the rudg produce of 
land, ?ire in this system represented as a class of 
jieople altogether barren and unproductive. Their 
labour, it is said, leplaccs only the stock which em¬ 
ploys them, together with its ordinary profits. That 
stock consists in the materials, tools, and wages, 
advanced to them by their employer; and is the 
fund destined tor their employ nieiit and maintenance, 
its jiroiits are the fund destined for the maintenance 
of their employer. 1’heir employer, as he advances 
to them the stock of materials, tools, and wages ne¬ 
cessary for their enlployment, so he advances to 
himself what is necessary for his own maintenance, 
and this maintenance he generally proportions to 
the profit which he expects to ma\e by the price of 
tVieir work. Unless its price repays to him the main¬ 
tenance which he advances to himself, as well as the 
materials, tools andi wages which he advances to his 
workmen, it evidently does not repay to him the 
whole expense which he lays out upon it. The 
profits of manufacturing stock, therefore, are not, 
like the rent of land, a neat produce which remains 
after completely repaying &e whole expense which 
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must be laid out ifi order to obtain them. The .stock 
of the farmer'yield.s him a profit as well as that of the 
master manufacturer ; and it yields a rent likewise 
to another person, which that of the master manu¬ 
facturer does not. The«''e\pense, therefore, laid out 
in employing and maintaining artificer^ and niaiiu- 
facturers, does ntk more than continue, if one may 
say so, the existence of its own value, and does not 
produce any. new value. It is tlierefore altogether e 
barren and unproductive expense. The expense, on 
the contrary, laid out in employing farmeis and 
country labourers, over and above continuing the 
existence of its own value, produces a new value, 
the rent of the landlord. It is therefore a productive 
expense. 

Mercantile stock is equally barren and unpro¬ 
ductive with manufacturing stock. It only continues 
the existence of its own value, without producing 
any new value. Its profits are only the repayment 
of the maintenance which its employer advances to 
himself during the time that he employs it, or till 
he receives the returns of it. They are only the re¬ 
payment of a part'of the expense which must he laid 
out in employing it. 

The labour of artificers and manufacturers never 
adds anything to the value ofnthe whole annual 
amount of the rude produce of the land. It adds 
indeed greatly to the value of some particular parts 
of it. But the consumption which in the mean¬ 
time it occasions of other parts, is precisely equal to 
the value which it adds^o those parts j so that the 
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value of the whole amount is not, a» anj one moment 
of time, in the least *a\iji-moiite(l by it. The person 
who works the hice of a pair of fiiie ruffles, for ex- 
amj)Ie, will soinetiincs raise tlie vahie of perhaps a 
pennyworth of flax to thirfy pounds .stcrliiiir. But 
llioun'h at first sio-ht lie appears thereby to multiply 
the value of a jiart of the rude produce about seven 
thousand and two hundred times, he in reality adds 
nothing' to the value of the whole annual amount of 
the ru?ie produce. The working- of that laye ^costs 
him perhaps two years’ labour. The thirty pounds 
which he gets for it when it is finished, is no more 
than the repayment of the subsi.stencc which he ad¬ 
vances to himself during the two years that he is 
emplosed about it. The Value which, by every day's, 
motith’s, or year’s labour, he adds to the flax, does 
no more than replace the value of his owoi con¬ 
sumption during that day, month, or year. At no 
moment of time, therefore, does he add anything to 
the value of the whole annual amount of the rude 
produce of the land : the portion of that produce 
which he is continually consuming, being always 
equal to the value which he is continually pro¬ 
ducing. The extreme poverty of the greater part 
of the persons employed in this expensive, though 
trifling manufacture, may satisfy us that the price of 
their work does not in ordinary cases exceed the 
value of their subsistence. It is otherwise with the 
work of farmers and country labourers. The rent 
of the landlord is a value, jvhich, in ordinary case.S, 
it is continually producing, over'aitd above re- 
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placing, in the vaost complete manner, the whole 
consumption,'the whole expense laid out upon the 
employment and maintenance both of the workmen 
and of their employer. 

Artificers, manufacturiTs and merchants, can aug¬ 
ment the revenue and wealth of their society, by 
parsimony only; or, as it is expressed in this system, 
by privation, that is, by depriving themselves of a 
part of the funds destined for their own subsistence. 
They annually reproduce nothing but tfrose ‘funds. 
IJnless, therefore, they annually save s('tne part of 
them, uirless they annually deprive themselves of 
the enjoyment of some part of them, the revenue 
and wealth of their society can never be in the 
smallest degree augmented by means of their in¬ 
dustry. Farmers and country labourers, on the 
contrary, may enjoy completely the whole funds 
destined for their own subsistence, and yet augment 
at the same time the revenue and wealth of their 
society. Over and above what is ((estined for their 
own subsistence, their industry annually affords a 
neat produce, of which the augmentation necessarily 
augments the revenue and wealth of their society. 
Nations, therefore, which, like France or England, 
consist m a great measure of proprietors and culti¬ 
vators, can be enriched by industry and enjoyment. 
Nations, on the contrary, which, like Holland and 
Hamburgh, are composed chiefly of merchants, arti¬ 
ficers and manufacturers, can grow rich only through 
parsimony and privation. As the interest of nations 
so differently-citcumstahced is very different, so is 
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likewise the common character the people. lu 
those of the forme* kind, liberality, frankness, and 
good fellowship, naturally make a part of that com¬ 
mon cliaracter. In the latter, narro^^ness, trteanness, 
and a selfish disposition, aVer.se to all social pleasure 
and enjoyment. 

The unproductive class, that o/ merchants, artifi¬ 
cers and inamifacturers, is maiiftained and employed 
altogether at the expense of the two otjier classes, of 
that'^f proprietors, and of that of cultivators. They 
furnish it both with the materials of its wortc and 
with the fund of its subsistence, with the corn and 
cattle which it consumes while it is employed about 
that work. The proprietors and cultivators finally 
pay both the wages of .all the workmen of the un¬ 
productive class, and the profits of all their em¬ 
ployers. Those workmen and their employers are 
properly the servants of the proprietors and cultiva¬ 
tors. They are only servants who work without 
doors, as menihl servants work within. Both the 
one and the other, however, are equally maintained 
at the expense of the same masters. The labour ol' 
both is equally unproductive. 4t adds nothing to 
the value of the sum total of the rude produce of 
the land. Instead of increasing the value of that 
■sum total, it is a qliarge and expense which must be 
paid out of it. 

The unproductive class, however, is not only use¬ 
ful, but greatly useful to the other two classes. By 
means of the industry of merchants, artificers and 
manufacturers, the proprietors agd rfiultivators can 
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purchase Loth the^ foreign goods and the manufac¬ 
tured produce of their own couptry which they have 
occa.sion for, with the produce of a much smaller 
(juantily of their own labour, than what they wotild 
be obliged to employ, if^^hey were to attempt, in an 
awkward and unskilful manner, either to import the 
one or to make the other for their own use. By 
means of the unproVluclive class, the cultivators are 
delivered from many cares which would otherwise 
distract their atfention from the cidtivation othuid. 
The superiority of produce, which, in consequence 
of this undivided attention, they are enabled to raise, 
is fully sufficient to pay the whole expense which 
the maintenance and employment of the unprodue- 
tive class costs cither the proprietors, or themselves. 
The industry of merchants, artificers and manufac¬ 
turers, though in its own nature altogether unpro¬ 
ductive, yet contributes in this manner indirectly to 
increase the produce of the land. It increases the 
productive powers of productive labour, by leaving 
it at liberty to confine itself to its projier employ¬ 
ment, the cultivation of land; and the plough goes 
frequently the easie • and the better by means of the 
labour of the man whose business is most remote 
from the plough. 

It can never be the interest of |he proprietors and 
cultivators to restrain or to discourage in any respect 
the industry of merchants, artificers and manufac¬ 
turers. The greater the liberty which this unpro¬ 
ductive class enjoys, the greater will be the compe¬ 
tition in all tlje {Jilferent.'^^trades which compose it, 
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and the cheaper will the other tjro classes be sup¬ 
plied, both with foreign goods and with the manu¬ 
factured produce of their own country. 

Jt can never be the interest of ithe unpl-oductive 
class to ojtprcss the othN' two classes. It is the 
surplus produce of the land, or what remains tifler 
deducting the maintenance, first, of the cultivators, 
and afterwards of the proprietors, that maintains 
and employs the unproductive class.. The greater 
this^ur])ljis, the greater mast likewise be the main¬ 
tenance and employment ol' that class. The esta¬ 
blishment of perfect justice, of perlect liberty, and 
of perfect equality, is the very simple secret which 
most effectually secures the highest degree of pros¬ 
perity to all the three classes. 

The merchants, artificers and manufacturers of 
those mercantile states which, like Holland and 
Hamburgh, consist-chiefly of this unproductive class, 
are in the same manner maintained and employed 
altogether at the expense of the proprietors and cul¬ 
tivators of land. The only difference is, that those 
proprietors and cultivators are, the greater jjart of 
them, placed at a most inconvinient distance from 
the merchants, artificers and manufacturers whom 
they supply with the materials of their work and the 
fund of their subsistence, are the inhabitants of other 
countries, and the subjects of other governments. 

Such mercantile states, however, are not only use¬ 
ful, but greatly useful to the inhabitants of those 
other countries. They fill u)), in some measure, a 
very important void, and supply tfee place of the 
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inercViaiits, artificers and manufacturers, 'wlaom ttie 
inhabitants of'those countries ou^'ht to find at home, 
but whom, from some defect in their policy, they do 
not find lit home, 

It can never be tlie iuteri.stof those landed nations, 
if I may call them so, to discourage or distress the 
industry of such mercantile states, by impo.sing high 
duties u])on their trade, or upon the commodities 
which they furnish. Such duties, by rendering- those 
commodities dearer, could serve only to sink the'real 
value (if the surplus produce of their own land, with 
rfrhich, or, what comes to the same tiling, with the 
price of which those commodities are purchased. 
Such duties could serve only to discourage the in¬ 
crease of that surplus produce, and consequently the 
improvement and cultivation of their own land. The 
most elfectual expedient, on the contrary, for raising 
the value of that surplus produce, for encouraging 
its increase, and consequently Jhe iinproveincnt and 
cultivation of their own land, wci'uld be to allow the 
most perfect freedom to the trade of all such mer¬ 
cantile nations. 

This perfect freen.im of trade would even be the 
most elfectual expedient for supplying them, in due 
time, with all the artificers, manufacturers and 
merchants whom they wanted at home, and for 
filling up in the properest and most advantageous 
manner that very important void which they felt 
there. 

The Continual increase of the .surplus produce of 
their land would, in due time, create a greater capi- 
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tal than what could he employed with the ordinary 
rate of profit in the.improvement aud'cultivation of 
land ; and the sui'idus part of it would naturally 
turn itself to the employment of attijicers and manu¬ 
facturers at home. But tljjise artificers and manu¬ 
facturers, finding- at home both the materials of 
their work and the fund of their subsistence, mig-ht 
immediately, even with much l?ss art and skill, be 
able to work as cheap as the little artificers and 
manlW'acturers of such mercantile state.s, who had 
both to bring from a greater distance. Eveif tllbugh, 
from want of art and skill, they might not for some 
time be able to work as chea]), yet, finding a mar¬ 
ket at home, they might be able to sell their work 
there as cheap as that of the artificers and manu¬ 
facturers of such mercantile states, which could not 
be brought to that market but from so great a dis¬ 
tance ; and as theitj art and skill improved, they 
would soon be able fii^sell it chcajier. The artificers 
and manufacturers 'ot such mercantile states, there¬ 
fore, would immediately be rivalled in the market 
of those landed nations, and soon after undersold 
and jostled out of it altogether. I The cheapness of 
the manufactures of those landed nations, in conse¬ 
quence of the gradual improvements of art and 
skill, would, in dqp time, extend their sale beyond 
the home market, and carry them to many foreign 
markets, from which they would in the same man¬ 
ner gradually Jostle out many of the manufacture.s 
of such mercantile nations. 

This continual increase both ,of,the rude and 
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manufactured produce of those landed nations would 
in due time dteate a {frealer capital than could, with 
the ordinary rate of profit, be employed either in 
agriculture or ,in manufactures. The surplus of 
this capital would natefrally turn itself to foreign 
trade,* and be employed in exporting, to foreign 
countries, such parts of the rude and manufactured 
produce of its own country, as exceeded the demand 
of the home market. In the exportation of the pro¬ 
duce of their own country, the merchants of a landed 
natioli would have an advantage of the same kind 
over those of mercantile nations, which its artificers 
and manufacturers had over the artificers and manu¬ 
facturers of such nations; the advantage of finding 
at home that cargo, and tho.se stores and provisions, 
which the others were obliged to seek for at a dis¬ 
tance. With inferior art and skill in navigation, 
therefore, they would be able to sell that cargo as 
cheap in foreign markets as .the Inerchants of such 
mercantile nations; and with equal art and skill 
they would be able to sell it cheaper. They would 
soon, therefore, rival those mercantile nations in this 
branch of foreigth trade, and in due time would 
jostle them out of it altogether. 

According to this liberal and generous system, 
therefore, the most advantageous method in which 
a landed nation can raise up artificers, manufactu¬ 
rers and merchants of its own, is to grant the most 
perfect freedom of trade to the artificers, manufac¬ 
turers and merchants of all other nations. It 
thereby raises,the value tif the surplus produce of 
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it.s own land, of which the continual increase gradu¬ 
ally establishes a fund, which in d»e time nece.s- 
sarily raises up all the artificers, manufacturers and 
merchants whom it has occasion for. 

When a landed nation, ,^n the contrary, oppresses 
either by high duties or by prohibitions thfe trade 
of foreign nations, it necessarily'hurts its own in¬ 
terest in two dili'crent wavs. 'First, hy raising the 
price of all foreign goods and of all sorts of manu¬ 
factures, it necesbarily sinks the real value of the 
surplus produce of its own land, with v^hiSh, or, 
what comes to the same thing, with the price of 
which, it purcha.ses those foreign goods and manu¬ 
factures. Secondly, by giving a sort of monopoly 
of the home market to^its own merchants, artificers 
and manufacturers, it raises the rate of mercantile 
and manufacturinsr profit, in proportion to that of 
agricultural profit,\and consequently either draws 
from agriculture n part of the capital which had 
before been craplo)4tf in it, or hinders from going 
to it a part of what would otherwi.se have gone to 
it. This policy, therefore, discourages agriculture 
in two different ways; first, !|y sinking the real 
value of its produce, and thereby lowering the rate 
of its profit; and, secondly, by raising the rate of 
profit in all other employments. Agriculture is 
rendered le.ss advantageous, and trade and manu¬ 
factures more advantageous than they otherwise 
would be; and every man is tempted by his own 
interest to turn, as much as he can, both his capital 
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and his industry from the former to the latter em¬ 
ployments. 

Though, by this oppressive policy, a landed na¬ 
tion should be able to raise up artificers, manufac¬ 
turers and merchants (ii^‘ its own, somewhat sooner 
than it could do by the freedom of trade; a matter, 
however, which is not a little doubtful; yet it would 
raise them up, if one may say so, prematurely, and 
before it was perfectly ripe for them. By raising 
up too hastily one species of industry', it Would 
depress another more valuable s|)ecies of industry. 
By raising up too hastily a sjiecies of industry 
which only replaces the stock which ein])1oys it, 
together with the ordinary profit, it would depress 
a species of industry which, over and above replac¬ 
ing that stock with its profit, affords likewise a neat 
produce, a free rent to the landtord. It would de¬ 
press productive labour, by eni.ouraging too hastily 
that labour which is altoge^ifr^jarren and unpro¬ 
ductive. 

In what manner, according to this system, the 
sum total of the annual produce of the land is dis¬ 
tributed among the three classes above mentioned, 
and in what manner the labour of the unproductive 
class does no more than replace the value of its own 
consumption, without increasing in any respect the 
value of that sum total, is represented by Mr. Ques- 
nai, the very ingenious and profound author of this 
system, in some arithmetical formularies. The first 
of these formularies, which by way of eminence he 
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peculiarly distinguishes hy the ii^me of the Eco¬ 
nomical Table, represents the inanuef in which he 
sup])oses this distribution takes place, in a state of 
the most perfect liberty, and therefote of the*higbest 
prosperity; in a state wher» the annual prot^uce is 
such as to afford the greatest possible neat produce, 
and where each class enjoys its proper share of the 
whole annual produce. Some* subsequent formu¬ 
laries represent the manner, in which„he supposes, 

this Sistributiou is made in different states of re- 
* • • 
straint and regulation; in which, either the class of 

proprietors, or the barren and unproductive class, is 
more favoured than the class of cultivators, and in 
which, either the one or the other encroaches more 
or less upon the share which ought properly to be¬ 
long to this productive class. Every such encroach¬ 
ment, every violation of that natural distribution, 
which the most pVfcct liberty would establish, 
must, according tdf tji's system, necessarily degrade 
more or less, from one year to another, the value 
and sum total of the annual produce, and must 
necessarily occasion a gradual declension in the 
real wealth and revenue of the Society; a declen¬ 
sion of which the progress must be quicker or 
slower, according to the degree of this encroach¬ 
ment, according a» that natural distribution, which 
the most perfect liberty would establish, is more or 
less violated. Those subsequent formularies repre¬ 
sent the different degrees of declension, which, ac¬ 
cording to this system, correspond to the different 
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degrees in which this natural distribution of thing.s 
i.s violated. 

Some speculative phy.sicians seem to have ima¬ 
gined that the health of the hiunau body could be 
preserved only by a certa.ii precise regijnen of diet 
and exercise, of which every, the smallest, violation 
necessarily occasioned some degree of disease, nr 
disonler proportionate to the degree of the \io- 
latioii. E\pcrienre, however, would seem to show, 
that the human body freijuently jtreseijyes, to all 
appearance at least, the most perfect stale of health 
under a vast variety of dilfcrent regimens; even 
under some which are generally believed to be 
very far from being perfectly wholesome. l?ut the 
healtlrlul state of the human body, it would .seem, 
contains in itself some unknown principle of pre¬ 
servation, capable either of jn -venting or of cor¬ 
recting, in many re.spects, the H&d effects even of a 
very faulty regimen. Mr. Q'j®'snai, who was him¬ 
self a yrhysician, and a very speculative ythysician, 

.seems to have entertained a notion of the same 

< 

kind concerning the political body, and to have 
imagined that it would thrive and prosper only 
under a certain precise regimen, the exact regimen 
of perfect liberty and perfect justice. He seems 
not to liave considered that in the political body, 
the natural effort which every man is continually 
making to better his own condition, is a principle 
of preservation capable of preventing and correct¬ 
ing, in many respects, the bad effects of a political 
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economy, in some degree both partial and oppres¬ 
sive. Such a politiail economy, tfiou^h it no doubt 
retards more or less, is not always capable of stop¬ 
ping altogether th.e natural progre,ss of a* nation 
towards wealth and jirosjjerity, and still less of 
making it go backwards. If a nation could not 
prosper without the enjoyment of perfect liberty 
and perfect justice, there is flot in the world a 
nation wdiich could ever have prospejed. In the 
politital body, however, the w'isdoin of nature has 
fortunately made arnjile provision for relnetlying' 
many oj' the bad effects of the folly and injustice of 
man; in the same manner as it has done in the 
natural body, for remedying those of his sloth and 
intemperance. , 

The capital erroj of this system, however, seems 
to lie in its represeiying the class of artificers, ma¬ 
nufacturers and inWhants, as altogether barren 
and unproductive, 'Ihe following observations may 
serve to show the imjiropriety of this representation. 

First, this class, it is acknowledged, reproduces 
annually the value of its own annual consumption, 
and continues, at least, the existiAice of the stock or 
capital which maintains and employs it. But upon 
this account alone the denomination of barren or 
unproductive shocjd seem to be very imiiroperly 
applied to it. We should not call a marriage bar¬ 
ren or uujiroductive, though it produced only a son 
and a daughter, to rejdace the father and mother, 
and though it did not increase the number of the 
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human species, but only continued it as it was be¬ 
fore. Farmers Aid country labourers, indeed, over 
and above the stock which maintains and employs 
them, reproduce annually a neat produce, a free 
rent to the lamflord. Ajs a marriage which atlbrds 
three children is certainly more pioductive than one 
which atfordb oniy two; so the labour of farmers 
and country labourc"s is certainly more productive 
than that of merchants, artificers and manutae- 
turers. The superior produce of the one class, 
howe'er, does not render the other bafren or un¬ 
productive. 

Secondly, it .seems, upon this account, altogether 
improper to consider artificers, manufacturers and 
merchants in the same light as menial servants. 
The labour of menial servants does not continue the 
existence of the fund which ma^’‘ntains and employs 
them. Their maintenance and employment is alto¬ 
gether at the expense of their iflasters, and the work 
which they perform is not oFa' nature to repay that 
expense. That work consists in services which 
perish generally in the very instant of their per¬ 
formance, and doe^ not fix or realize itself in any 
vendible commodity which can replace the value of 
their wages and maintenance. The labour, on the 
contrary, of artificers, manufacturers and merchants, 
naturally does fix and realize itself in some such 
vendible commodity. It is upon this account that, 
in the -chapter in which 1 treat of productive and 
unproductive labour, I have classed artificers, raanu- 
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facturers and merchants, amon^ Jhe productive la¬ 
bourers, and menial* servants among the barren or 
unproductive. 

Thirdly, it seems, upon every s;)ppositicfti, im¬ 
proper to say, that the lal*ur of artificers, nmnu- 
faclurers and merchants, does not jiicrcase the real 
revenue of the society. Though we should suppose, 
for example, as it seems to iTe supposed in this 
system, that the value of the daily, ivonthly, and 
yearly consumption of this class was exactly etjual 
to that of its daily, monthly, and yearly production; 
yet it would not from thence, li)llow that its labour 
added nothing to the real revenue, to the real value 
of the annual prochice of the land and labour of the 
society. An artificer, i'or example, who, in the first 
.six months after harvest, executes ten pounds’ worth 
of work, though he Siould in the same time consume 
ten pound.s’ worth ofjcofn and other necessaries, yet 
really adds the value of ten pounds to the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the society. 
While he has been consuming a half-yearly revenue 
of ten pounds’ worth of corn and other necessaries, 
he has produced an equal value ilf work capable of 
purchasing, either to himself or to some other per¬ 
son, an equal half-yearly revenue. The value, there¬ 
fore, of what has* been consuAcd and produced 
during these six months is equal, not to ten, but to 
twenty jmunds. It is possible, indeed, that no more 
than Cen pounds’ worth of this value may ever have 
existed at any one moment of time. But if the ten 
pounds’ worth of corn and'other wecossaries, which 
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were consumed by the artificer, had been consumed 
by a soldier wr fey a menial servant,- the value of 
(hat part of the annual produce which existed at the 
end of< the six months would have been ten pounds 

r ^ ^ 

less than it actually is ip consequence of the labcjur 
of the artificer. Though the value of what the 
artificer ])roduces, therefore, should not at any one 
moment of time be'supposed greater th.in the value 
he consumes, yet at every inoinedl of time the actu¬ 
ally existing value of goods in the market "is, in 
consequence oi' what he produces, greater than it 
otherwise would be. 

When the patrons of this system assert, that the 
consumption of artificers, manufacturers and mer¬ 
chants, is equal to the valug of what they produce, 
they probably mean no more than th-it their revenue, 
or the fund destined for their consumption, is equal 
to it. But if they had expres.<ed themselves more 
accurately, and only asserted'* that the revenue of 
this class was equal to the value of what they pro¬ 
duced, it might readily have occurred to the reader, 
that what would naturally be saved out of this reve¬ 
nue, must necessa ily increase more or less the feal 
wealth of the society. In order, therefore, to make 
out something like an argument, it was necessary 
that they should express themselves as they have 
done ; and this argument, even supjiosing things 
actually were as it seems to presume them to be, 
turns out to be a very inconclusive one. 

Fourthly, farmers and country labourers can no 
more augraeuq without parsimony, the real revenue, 
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the annual prodijce of the land and labour of their 
society, than artifice»s, manufacturers and merchants. 
The annual produce of the land and labour of any 
society can be augmented only in two ways ;» either, 
first, by some improvement jn the productive powers 
of the useful labour actually'maintained within it; 
or, secondly, by some increase in the quantity of that 
labour. 

The improvement in the prodnctivje ])owers of 
usefiTl labour depend, first, upon the improvement 
in the ability of the workman ; and, sfecdndly, 
upon that of the machinery with which he works. 
But the labour femploynients] of artificers and 
manufacturers, as it is [tliey arc] capable of being- 
more subdivided, and Uie labour [employment] of 
each workman reduced to a greater .simplicity 
of operation, than\ that of farmers and country 
labourers, so it [labour in such employments] is 
likewise capable of Sioth these sorts of improve¬ 
ment in a much higlier degree*. In this rcsjiect, 
therefore, the class of cultivators can have no 
sort of advantage over that of artificers and manu¬ 
facturers. 

The increase in the quantity of useful labour 
actually employed within any society, must depend 
altogether upon the increase ot the cujiital which 
employs it; and tfie increase of that capital again 
must bo exactly equal to the amount of the savings 
from the revenue, either of the particular persons 
who manage and direct the employment of that 
* See Book 1.' Chap. .4- 
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capital, or of some other persons who lend it to 
them. If m«rchfints, artificers, and manufaotiirer.s 
are, as this system seems to supi)ose, naturally more 
inclined to ])arsimony and saving- than pro])rietors 
and cultivators, they are, so lar, more likely to 
aiio-ment the quantity of useful labour employed 
within their society, and conseiiuently to inerease 
its real revenue, thesinnual produce of its land and 
labour. 

Fifthly and lastly, though the revenue of the 
inhabf'tants of every country W'as supposed to con¬ 
sist altogether, as this system seems to suppose, in 
the quantity of subsistence which their industry 
could procure to them; yet, even upon this sup- 
po.sitioii, the revenue of a trading and manufactur¬ 
ing country must, other things being equal, always 
he much greater than that of oyie without trade or 
manufactures. By means of trade and manufac¬ 
tures, a greater (juantity of subsistence can be an¬ 
nually imported into a particular country than what 
its own lands, in the actual state of their cultivation, 
could afford. The inhabitants of a town, though 
they frequently possess no lands of their own, yet 
draw to themselves by their industry such a quantity 
oi' the rude produce of the lands of other people as 
supplies them, notmuly with the materials of their 
work, but with the fund of their subsistence. What 
a town always is with regard to the country in its 
neighbourhood, one independent state or country 
jnay frequently be with regard to other independ¬ 
ent states or countries, f It is thus that Holland 
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draws a great part of its subsistence from other 
countries; live cattle from Holstein*and Jutland, 
and corn Ifom almost all the dilferent countries of 
Europe. A small quantity of nianufactuKd pro¬ 
duce purchases a great quantity of rude produce. 
A trading and nianufaetunng cjuuntry, therefore, 
naturally purchases with a small jiart of its manu¬ 
factured produce a great ])arf of the rude ]iroduce 
of other countries; while, on the contrary, a country 
witlihut trade and nKuiulacturcs is generally obliged 
to purchase, at the e\pense of a great part'of its 
rude produce, a lery small part of the manufactured 
produce of other countries. The one exports what 
can subsist and aeconunodate but a very few, and 
imports the subsistence and accommodation of a 
great number. l|’hp other exports the acconuno- 
dation and subsistence of a great number, and im- 
])orts that of a very few only. The inhabitants of 
the one must always eiqoy a much greater ciuantity 
of subsistence than what their own lands, in the 
actual state of their cultivation, could afford. The 
inhabitants of the other must always enjoy a much 
stfialler quantity. 

This system, however, with all its imperfections, 
is, perhaps, the nearest approximation to the truth 
that has yet bee^i published ^pon the subject of 
political economy, and is upon that account well 
worth the consideration of every man who wishes to 
examine with attention the principles of that very 
important science. Though in representing the 
labour which is employAi upon, land as the only 
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productive labour, the notions which it inculcates 
are perhaps tot) narrow and confined; yet in repre¬ 
senting the wealth of nations as consisting, not in 
the uncensumablje riches of money, but in the con¬ 
sumable goods annuallyrreproduced by the labour 
of the society; and in'representing perfect liberty 
as the only effectual expedient for rendering this 
annual reproduction Vhe greatest possible, its doc¬ 
trine seems to be in every respect as just as it is 
generous and liberal. Its followers are very nume¬ 
rous; ^n'd as men are fond of paradoxes, and of 
appearing to understand what surpasses the com¬ 
prehension of ordinary people, the paradox which it 
maintains, concerning the unproductive nature of 
manufacturing labour, has not perhaps contributed 
a little to increase the number of its admirers. They 
have for some years past made a pretty considerable 
sect, distinguished in the French republic of letters 
by the name of The Economists, Their works have 
certainly been of some service to their country ; not 
only by bringing into general discussion many .sub¬ 
jects w'hich had never been well examined before, 
but by influencing ii some measure the public ad¬ 
ministration in favour of agriculture. It has been 
in consequence of their representations, accordingly, 
that the agriculture’of France has been delivered 
from several of the oppres.sions which it before 
laboured under. The term during which such a 
lease can be granted, as will be valid against every 
future purchaser or proprietor of the land, has been 
prolonged from, nine to twenty-seven years. The 
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.Trident provindal restraints upon the transportation 
of coi n from one province of the iflng-clioin to another, 
have been entirely taken away, and the liberty of 
exporting it to all foreign countries has betni esta¬ 
blished as the coniinon law of the kiiiffilmn in all 
ordinary cases. This sect, irt tlieir woiks, which arc 
very nunieroiiv, and which treat not only of what is 
properly called Political Ecomnny, or of the nature 
and causes of the wealth of nations, but of every 
olhdh branch of the system of civil government, all 
follow ini[?licitl}, and without any sensible\awation, 
the doctrine of Mr. Quesnai. There is, upon this 
account, little variety in the greater part of their 
works. The most distinct and best connected ac¬ 
count of this doctrine is to be found in a little book 
written by Mr. JJ^ercicr do la Ttiviere, some time 
Intendant of Martinico, entitled The natural and 
essential Order of Political Societies. 'Fhe admira¬ 
tion of this whole sect for their master, who was 
himself a man of the greatest modesty and simpli¬ 
city, is not inferior to that of any of the ancient 
philosoiihcrs for the founders of their respective sys¬ 
tem®. “ There have been, silica the world began,” 
.says a very diligent and respect^le author, the Mar- 
ijuis de Mirabeau, “ three great inventions which 
have principally fjiven siabihty^o political societies, 
independent of many other inventions which have 
enriched and adorned them. The first, is the inven¬ 
tion of writing, which alone gives human nature the 
power of transmitting, without alteration, its law, 
its contracts, its annals,''and itj discoveries. The 
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second, is the invention of money, which binds to¬ 
gether all the> relittions betwee« civilized societies. 
The third, is the Economical table, the result of the 
other two, which completes them both by perfecting 
their object; the great discovery of our age, but of 
which our posterity will reap the benefit.” 

As the political economy of the nations of modern 
Europe has been more favourable to manufactures 
and foreign trade, the industry of the towns, than to 
agriculture, the industry of the country ; so that ol' 
other'^nations has followed a ditferent plan, and has 
been more favourable to agriculture than to manu¬ 
factures and foreign trade. 

The policy of China favours agriculture more than 
all other employments. In China, the condition of 
a labourer is said to be as much sufrerior to that of 
an artificer, as in most parts of Europe that of an 
artificer is to that of a labourer. In China, the great 
ambition of every man i.s to get possession of some 
little bit of land, either in property or in lease ; and 
leases are there said to be granted upon very mode¬ 
rate terms, and to be sufficiently secured to the 
lessees. The Chinese have little respect for foreign 
trade. Your beggarly commerce ! was the language 
in which the Mandarins of Pekin used to talk to 
Mr. De Lange, the/clussian envoy, concerning it.* 
Except with Japan, the Chinese carry on, them¬ 
selves, and in their own bottoms, little or no foreign 
trade; and it is only in one or two ports of their 

* See the Journal of Mr. De Lange in Bell’s Travels, 
vol. ii. pp. 268, 276, asd 298.-iA. 
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king-dom that they even admit the ships of foreign 
pations. Foreign .trade, therefire, is, in China, 
every way confined within a nmch narrower circle 
than that to which it would naturally exten<i itself, 

if more freedom was allowed to it* either in their 

• 

own ships, or in those of I'orcign nations. 

Manufactures, as in a small buflc they frequently 
contain a great value, and can upon that account 
be transjjorled at less expense from one country to 
another than most ])arts of rude profluce, are, in 
almost all Countries, the principal support cC f»reigu 
trade. In countries, besides, less extensive and less 
lavourably circumstanced for interior commerce than 
China, they generally require the support of foreign 
trade. Without an extensive foreign market, they 
coidd not well floi^rish, either in countries so mode¬ 
rately extensive as to afford but a narrow home 
market; or in countries where the communication 
between one province and another was so difficult, 
as to render it impossible for the goods of any par¬ 
ticular place to enjoy the whole of that home market 
which the country could afford. The perfection of 
manufacturing industry, it must be remembered, 
depends altogether upon the divpion of labour [em¬ 
ployments] ; and the degree to which the division 
of labour [employments] can^e introduced into 
any manufacture, is necessarily regulated, it has 
already been shown, by the extent of the market. 
But the great extent of the empire of China, the vast 
multitude of its inhabitants, the variety of climate, 
and consequently of prodObtious ^ if# different pro- 
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vinces, and the easy communication by means of 
water carriage beWeen the greater part of them, 
render the home market of tiiat country of so great 
extent,-as to be alone sufficient to support veiy great 
manufactures, and to admit of verj considerable 
■subdivisions of labour ■[emplojmciits]. The lioiiic 
market of China is, perhajis, in extent, not much 
inferior to the marke't of all the different couiilnes 
of Europe put together. A moie extensive foreign 
trade, however, which to this great home mfirket 
addechthb foreign market of all (he rest of the world, 
especially if any considerable part of this trade was 
carried on in Chinese ships, could scaice fail to in¬ 
crease very much the manufactures of China, and 
to imjirove very much the p;-oductive powers of its 
manufacturing industry. By a ntiore extensive navi¬ 
gation, the Chinese would naturally learn the art of 
using and constructing themselves all the different 
machines made use of in other countries, as well as 
the other improvements of art and industry which 
are practised in all the different parts of the world. 
U)ion their present plan they have little opportunity 
of improving themsjclves by the example of any other 
nation, except that of the Japanese. 

The policy of ancient Egvpt too, and that of the 
Gentoo government' of fndostan^ seem to have fa¬ 
voured agriculture more than all other employments. 

Both in ancient Egypt and Indostan, the whole 
body of tile people was divided into different castes or 
tribes, each of which was confined, from father to 
sou, to a particular erapldyment, or class of employ- 
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ments. The son of a priest was necessarily a priest; 
the son of a soldier, « soldier; the sont)f a labourer, 
a lahouier; the son oi' a weaver, a weaver; the son 
of a tailoi, a tailor; &c. In both countries, the caste 
of the priests held the lua-litist rank, and that of the 
soldiers the next ; and in both count! les, the caste of 
the fanners and labouieis was superior to the castes 
of nierchaiits and nianufacturer^. 

The noveriuncnt ol both countries wa^particularly 
attcnrive to the interest of agriculture. The works 
constructed by the ancient sovereigns of rfgyfit for 
the ])ro])er distribution of the waters of the Nile 
wore famous in antiquity ; and the ruined remains of 
some of them are still the admiration of travellers. 
Those of the same kind,which were constructed by 
the ancient soverciijns of Indostan, for the proper 
distribution of the waters of the Ganges as well as of 
many other rivers, though they have been less cele¬ 
brated, seem to have equally great. Both 

countries, accordingly, though subject occasionally 
to dearths, have been famous for their great fertility. 
Though both were extremely populous, yet, in years 
of moderate plenty, they vyere bjth able to export 
great quantities of grain to theirmeighbours. 

The ancient Egyptians had a^superstitious aver¬ 
sion to the sea; an^ as the Gent^ religion does not 
permit its followers to light a fire, nor consequently 
to dress any victuals upon the wafer, it in effect pio- 
hibits them from all distant sea voyages. Both the 
Egyptians and Indians must have depended almost 
altogether upon the navig^ion of lOther nations for 

2 T 
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the exportation of their surplus produce; and this 
dependency, as it'must have confined the market, so 
it must have discouraged the increase of this surplus 
produoa. It must have discouraged too the increase 
of the manufactured produce more than that of the 
rude produce. Manufactures recpiire a iinicli more 
extensive market than the most important parts of 
the rude produce ofvhe land, A single slioemaker 
will make more than three hundred ))air of shoes in 
the year; and his own family will not perha])s'wear 
out slk pairs. Unless, therefore, he has the custom 
of at lea.st fifty such families as his own, he cannot 
dispose of the whole produce of his own labour. 
The most numerous class of artificers will seldom, 
in a large country, make more than one in fifty or 
one in a hundred of the whole i&umber of families 
contained in it. But in such large countries as 
France and England, the number of people em¬ 
ployed in agriculture has, by some aiithors been 
computed at a half, by others at a third, and by no 
author that I know of at less than a fifth of the 
whole inhabitants of the country. But as the pro¬ 
duce of the agricu|lure of both France and England 
is, the far greater jlhrt of it, consumed at home, each 
person employed in it must, according to these com¬ 
putations, require ^ttle more than the custom of one, 
two, or, at most, of four such families as his own, in 
order to dispose qf the whole jnoduce of his own 
labour. Agriculture, therefore, can support itself 
under the discouragement of a confined market, 
much better than manuiactures. In both ancient 
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Egypt and Indostan, indeed, the confinement of the 
foreign market was'in some nie#>ure* compensated 
by the convcniency of many inland naiigations, 
which opened, in the most advantageous i-sanner, 
the whole extent ol the hojne marJ:et to every part 
of the produce of every ditferent^ district of those 
countries. The great extent of Jndostan too ren¬ 
dered the home market of th«t country very great, 
and sufficient lo support a great variety of manu- 
factities. But the small extent of ancient Egjpt, 
which was never eipial to England, must at’al>times 
have rendered tlie home market ol that country too 
narrow for supporting any great variety of manu¬ 
factures. Bengal, accordingly, the province of In¬ 
dostan which cominonly exports the greatest c]uan- 
tity of rice, has alijays been more remarkable for the 
exportation qf a great variety of manufactures, than 
for that of its grain. Ancient Flgypt, on the con¬ 
trary, though it exjiorted some manufactures, fine 
linen in particular, as well as some other goods 
was always most distiiiguLshed for its great exporta¬ 
tion of gram. It was long the granary of the Roman 
empire. 

The sovereigns of China, of Ancient Egypt, and 
of the different kingdoms into^hich Indostan has 
at different times l^eeu divided, Vave always derived 
the whole, or by far the mo.st considerable part, of 
their revenue from some sort of land-tax or land- 
rent. This land-tax or land-rent, like the tithe in 
Europe, consisted in a certain proportion, a fifth, it 
is said, of the produce of*lhe lauii, wiiich was either 

2 T 2 
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delivered in kind, or paid in money, accordinir to a 
certain valuahion,Sind which fkerefore varied from 
year to year according to all the variations of the 
produce. It was natural, therefore, that the sove¬ 
reigns of those countries should be particularly at¬ 
tentive to the interests’of agriculture, upon the jiros- 
perity or declension of which immediately depended 
the yearly iucreabe or diminution of their own re¬ 
venue. 

The policy of the ancient republics of (Ireeec, and 
that of ilome, though it honoured agriculture more 
than manufactutes or foreign trade, yet seems rather 
to have discouraged the latter employments, tlian to 
have given any direct or intentional encouragement 
to the former. In seveial ol th<* ancient states of 
Greece, foreign trade was prollibited altogether; 
and in several others the employments,of artificers 
and manufacturers were considered as hurtful to the 
■strength and agility of the human body, as render¬ 
ing it incapable of those habits which their military 
and gymnastic exercises endeavoured to form in it, 
and as thereby disqualifying it more or less for un¬ 
dergoing the fatigues and encountering the dangers 
of war. Smh oecVpatioiis were considered as fit 
only for slaves, atuf the free citizens of the state 
were prohibited fi^iii exercising them. Even in 
those states where no such prohibition took place, as 
in Home and Athens, the great body of the peojile 
were in efi'cct excluded from all the trades which 
are now commonly exercised by the lower sort of 
the inhabitant^; of towns! Such trades were, at 
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Athens and Ronie, all occupied by the slaves of the 
rich, who exercised •them for the* be«efit of their 
masters, whose wealth, power, and protection made 
it almost impossible for a poor freeman to 4ind a 
market for his work, when it; came into competition 
with that of the slaves of the rich. Slaves, how¬ 
ever, arc very seldom inventive; and all the most 
important iminovements, either in machinery, or m 
the arranirernent and distriljiition of work [employ¬ 
ments], which facilitate and abridp,e labour, have 
been the discoveries of treemen. Should *a lilave 
propose any improvement of this kind, his master 
would be very apt to consider the proposal as the 
su";i>estion of laziness, and of a desire to save his 
own labour at tlu|| maj-ter’s expense. The poor 
slave, instead of reward, would probably meet with 
much abuse, ])erha])s with some punishment. In 
the manufactures carried on by slaves, therefore, 
more labour must generally have been employed 
to execute the same quantity of work, than in those 
earned on by freemen. The work oi' the former 
mu.st, upon that account, generally have been dearer 
than that of the latter. The Jliuigarian mines, it 
is remarked by Mr. Montesquieulthough not richer, 
have always been wrought witlf less expense, and 
therefore with mori^ profit, than \ie Turkish mines 
in their neighbourhood. The Turkish mines are 
wrought by .slaves; and the arms of those slaves 
are the only machines which the Turks have ever 
thought of employing. I'he Hungarian mines are 
wrought by freemen, who*employ a great deal of 
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machinery, by which they facilitate and al)rid<re 
their own lithonf. From th6 \ery little thai is 
known about the price of manufactures in the times 
of therOreeks pnd Romans, it would appear that 
those of the finer sort v ere escessively dear. Silk 
sold for its wcisplft in gold. It was not, indeed, in 
those times a European manufacture ; and as it was 
all brought fiom tlJe East Indies, the distance of 
the carriage, may in some measure account for the 
greatness of the jirice. The jiriee, however, which 
a ladjf, it is said, would sometimes pay for a piece 
of very fine linen, seems to have been ecpially extra¬ 
vagant; and as linen was always either an Euro¬ 
pean, or, at farthest, an Egy])tiati manufacture,-thi* 
high price can be accounted fo! only by the great 
ex])cnse of the labour which iiinst have been em¬ 
ployed about it, and the expense of this labour again 
could arise from nothing but the awkwardness of the 
maeliiiiery which it made use of. The price of fine 
woolieiis too, though not (piite so extiavagant, seems 
however to have hecn mueli above that of the pre¬ 
sent times. Some cloths, we arc told hy I’liiiy, 
dyed in a particiila- inaiiiier, cost a hundred denaiii, 
or thiee pounds shillings and eightpence the 
] ound weight*. (J'hers dyed iii another manner 
tost a tliousaild derarii the pound weight, or thirty- 
three pounds six shilling's and eightpence. The 
Roman pound, it must be remembered, contained 
only twelve of our avoirdupois ounces. This high 
price, indeed, seems to have been principally owing 
* x’lm , 1. ix., c. aO —A. 
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to the dye. But had not the cloths themselves been 
much dearer thanYiny which are made in the pre¬ 
sent times, so very expensive a dye would not pro¬ 
bably liave been bestowed upon thf in. Tho dispro- 
jiortion would have beeij too great between the 
value of the accessory and thatof.the principal. The 
price mentioned by the same* author of some Tri- 
cliuaria, a sort of woollen piltows or cushions made 
use of to lean ujioii as, they reciip^d upon their 
couches at table, passes all credibility; some of them 
being said to have cost more than thirty’tlftnisand, 
others more than thiee hundred thousand pounds. 
This liigh price too is not said to have arisen from 
the dye. In the dress of the people of fashion of 
both sexes, thei^i scorns to have been much less 
variety, it is obslAved by Doctor Arbuthnot, in an¬ 
cient than in modern times; and the very little 
variety which we find in that of the ancient statues 
confirms his observatiop. He infers from tliis, that 
their dress must upon the whole have been cheaper 
than ours: but the conclusion does not seem to tol- 
lovv'. When the expense of fashionable dress is very 
great, the variety must be very small. But when, 
by the improvements in the Productive power.s of 
manufacluriug art and industly, the expense of any 
one dress corac* to be very jioderate, the variety 
will naturally be very great. The rich not being 
able to distinguish themselves by the expense of any 
one dress, will naturally endeavour to do so by the 
multitude and variety of their dresses. 

The greatest and most impgrtaitt branch of the 
• Win., 1. viii., c. 48.—x\. 
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commerce of every nation, it has already been ob¬ 
served, is that which is carried on between the in¬ 
habitants of the town and those of the country. The 
inhabitants of the town draw from the country the 
rude produce which constitutes both the materials 
of their work and tl(e fund of their subsistence; and 
they pay for this rude produce by scndin;;' back to 
the country a certain sportion of it manufactured 
and prepared for immedia^p use. The trade which 
is carried on between these two different sets of 
people, consists ultimately in a certain tiuaniity of 
rude produce exchana^ed for a certain tpiantit) of 
manufacttired proditce. The dearer the latter, 
therefore, the cheaper the former; and whatever 
tends in any country to raise the pi| ce of manufac¬ 
tured produce, tends to lower that dl' the rude pro¬ 
duce of the land, and therelty to discourage agri¬ 
culture. The smaller the quantity of manufactured 
produce which any given quantity of rude produce, 
or, what comes to the same thing, which the price 
of any given quantity of rude produce is capable of 
purchasing, the smaller the exchangeable value of 
that given (juantity of rude’produce; the smaller 
the encouragement v^ich cither the landlord has 
to increase its quantity'*]ay improving, or the farmer 
by cultivating the la^. Whatever, besides, tends 
to diminish in any country the number of artificers 
and manufacturers, tends to diminish the home 
market, the most important of all markets for the 
rude produce of the land, and thereby still further 
to discourage agriculture. 

Those systems, therefore, which preferring agri- 
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cull lire to all other einplo}’incnts, in order to promote 
it, impose restrainf,s upon iiiariu*uetujcs and foreign 
trade, act contrary to the very end which they pro¬ 
pose, and iiidircclly discourage that very species of 
industry which they mean to prdhiote. They are 
so far, perhaps, more incon.sistent than even the 
mercantile system. That system, by encouraging 
manul'actures and foreign trajje more than agricul¬ 
ture, turns a certain porlidn of the capital of the 
sock-ly from supporting a more advantageous, to 
sii])port a* less advantageous sjiecies of« indu.stry. 
Hut still it really and in the end encouj:^eS that 
siiecies oi' industry which it means to promote. 
Those agricultural systems, on the contrary, really 
and in the end discourage their own favourite species 
of industry. 

It is thus that every system which endcavour.s, 
either, by extraordinary encouragements, to draw 
towards a particular species of industry a greater 
share of the capital of'the society than what would 
naturally go to it; or, by extraordinary restraints, 
to force from a particular species of indu.stry some 
share of the capital which would otherwise be em¬ 
ployed in it, is in reality suhverfive of the great pur- 
po.se which it means to promojf. It retards, instead 
of accelerating, the progress 9i' the society towards 
real wealth and greatness ; ank diminishes, instead 
of increasing, the real value of the annual produce 
of its land and labour. 

All systems either of preference or of re.straint, 
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therefore, being thus completely taken away, the 
obvious and Himpb system of natural liberty esta¬ 
blishes itself of its own accord. Every man, as Ions; 
as he dpes not violate the laws of justice, is left ))er- 
fectly free to pufsue his own interest his own wa), 
and to bring both his' industry and capital into 
competition with those of any other man, or order 
of men. The sovereiirn is completely discharged 
from a duty, in the attempting to ])erforra which 
he must always be exposed to innumerable delu¬ 
sions, end for the proper performance ol which no 
human wisdom or knowledge could ever be suffi¬ 
cient; the duty of superintending the industry of 
private people, and of directing it towards the em¬ 
ployments most suitable to the interest of the society. 
According to the system of natura. liberty, the sove¬ 
reign has only three duties to attend to; three duties 
of great importance, indeed, but plain and intelli¬ 
gible to common understandings ; first, the duty of 
protecting the society from the violence and Invasion 
of other indejiendent societies; secondly, the duty 
of protecting, as far as possible, every member of 
the society from the injustice or oppression of every 
other member of it,U')r the duty of establishing an 
exact adminisfration'Jof justice; and, thirdly, the 
duty of erecting and maintaining certain public 
works and certain jniblic institutions, which it can 
never be for the interest of any individual, or small 
number of individuals, to erect and maintain ; be¬ 
cause the profit could never repay the expense to 
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any individual or small number of individuals, 
tliou£>h il may frequently do mut4i m»re than repay 
it to a i>reat society. 

The proper performance of those several duties 
of the sovereign necessarily supposes a certain ex¬ 
pense ; and this expense again necessarily requires 
a certain revenue to support it. In the following 
book, therefore, I shall endcawour to explain ; first, 
what are the necessary ejipenscs of^the sovereign 
or commonwealth; and which of those expenses 
ought to Ije defrayed by tile general colitribution 
of the whole society ; and which of them, by that 
of some particular part only, or of some particular 
members*'of the society : secondly, what are the 
ditteient methodsVm which the whole society may 
he made to contribute towards defraying the ex¬ 
penses incumbent on the whole society, and what 
are the principal advantages and inconveniences of 
each of those methods^; and, thirdly, what are the 
reasons and eauses which have induced almost all 
modern governments to mortgage some part of 
this revenue, or to contract debts, and what have 
been the effects of those debts upon the real wealth, 
the annual produce of the laiy and labour of the 
society. The following book/therefore, will natu¬ 
rally be divided iato three chapters. 




APPENDIX 


The two following accounts ma subjoined in order to 
illustj^ate and confirm what ii/said in the* fifth chapter 
of the fourtjj book, concerning the Tonnage Boiyity to 
the White Herring Fishery. The reader, I believe, may 
depend upon the accuracy of both accounts. 


An Account of Busses fitted out in Scotland for eleven Years, 
with the Number 4)f( empty Barrels carried out, and the 
Number of Barrels of Hdrrings caught; also the Bounty 
at a Medium on each Barrel of Seasteeks, and on each 
Barrel when fully packed. 


Years. 

Number 

of 

Busses. 

Empty Bar¬ 
rels carried 
out. 

barrels of 
Herrings 
caugtiU 

Bounty paid on 
the Busses. 





£. 

*. 

d. 

1771 

29 

5,948 

2,832 

2,085 

0 

0 

1772 

168 

41,310 

22.237 

11,055 

7 

r; 



42,333 

42,05^ 

12,510 

8 

8 



59,303 

86,365f 

16,962 

2 

6 

1775 

275 

69,144 

52,87!f 

19,315 

15 

0 

1776 

294 

76^t29 

51,863 

, 21,290 

7 

0 

1777 

240 

62,679 

43,313 

■ 17.692 

2 

8 

177K 

220 

6t),390 

40,958 

16,310 

2 

6 

1779 

206 

85,194 

29,.867 

15,287 

0 

0 

1780 

181 

48,315 

19,885 

13,415 

12 

6* 

1781 

135 

33,992 

16,693 

9,613 

12 

0 

Total 

2186 

550,943 

3*^?),347 

465,463 11 

0 


2 U 
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MWNWX. 


Bounty at a medium for each barrel of sea- 

steeks . ..£o 8 ■> 2J 

But a barrel of aeasteeks being only reckoned 
two-fiiirds of at barrel fully packed, one- 
third is deducted, which <brings the bounty 
to . . ’ . . . £0 12 3| 

Seasteeks . . 378,34 7 

One-third deducted . 126,115| 

Barrels full packed^ . 2S2,2314 

And y the herrings are exported, there is 

besides a premium of . . . 0 2 8 

So that the bounty paid by GoA-emment in 
money for each barrel, is . . . £0 14 U| 

But if to this the duty of the sal^. usually 
taken credit for as expended'in curing each 
barrel, which at a medium is of foreign, one 
bushel and one-fourth of a bushel, at lOr. 
a bushel, be added, viz. . . . 0 12 6 

The bounty <Jn each barrel would amount to £l 7 Sf 

If tho herrings are cured with British salt, it will 
stand thus, viz.:— 

Bounty as before . . . . £0 14 Ilf 

But if to this bountyhhe duty on two bushels 
of Scots salt, at U.nrf. per bushel, supposed 
to be the quantity at a medium used in 
curing each barrd., is added, to 'ilit . 0 3 0 

Tho bounty on each barrel will amount to £0 17 11| 

And when buss herrings are entered for home 6on- 
sumption in Scotland, am^ pay the shiUing a barrel of 
duty, the bomlty sijmds thus, to wit:— 
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As before.£0 12 3J 

Frem which the shilling a barrel ia*to bg de¬ 
ducted .0 10 

£o*ll 3} 

But to that there is to be tedded again, the 
duty of the foreign salt us4d in curing a 
barrel of herrings, vi*. . . . 0 12 C 

So that the premium allQwe^it' each barrel 
of herrings entered Jhi^iome consump¬ 
tion is.£l 3 9i 

• • 

If the herrings are cured with British salt, it will 
stand as follows, vis.;— 

Bounty on each barrel brought in by the 
busses as above . . . , £o 12 3? 

From which deduct the shilling a barrel paid 

0 1 0 
£0 11 3i 

But if to the bounty the dbty on two bushels 
of Scots salt, at !«. 6d. per bushel, sup¬ 
posed to be the quantity at a medium used 
in curing each barrel, is added, to wit . 0 3 0 

The premium for each barrel entered for 
home consumption will be . . . £0 14 3| 

Though the losS of duties uptn herrings exported 
cannot, perhaps, property be considered as bounty, that 
upon herrings entered for home consumption certainly 
may. 


at the time they are entered for home con- 


l^ption 
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Al’l’ENliIX, 


An Acommt of the Quantity of foreign Salt imported into 
.Scotland, and of .Seoli Salt debm'od duty ireo lium tlic 
Wink', there fttr tlie Fihlieiy, fumi the tnh of Aptil, 1771, 
to the 5th of Apiil, 17h2i with a Medium of both ioi one 
Year.' 


PERIOD. 

'Forf'Itfii Stilt 
im]>orted. 

ScoN Salt ill' 
liM. r (si Iiiim 
the H itrl.'H 


liii^hels. 

JlUA’K'Nel 

From the 5th of April, 1771. 



to the £th of April, 1783 . 

o:i(i.!i7i 

lO.'M’i’O 

Medium for one Year . . . . 

)!r.,i7!i,'', 

i.-i.aii:!/, 


It is In be observed that the bushel of foreign salt 
weighs 8-1 lbs.; that of British salt 50 lbs. only. 


END OF TH» THIRD VODUME. 


Viinted by Wn.LiAMbt^. owit. and hews, SStamfiad-Street. 







